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VOTER  REGISTRATION 


WEDNESDAY,   FEBRUARY  7,    1973 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ci\t[l  SER^'^CE, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  :10  a.m.  in  room  6202, 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee  (chairman  of  the 
committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Stevens. 

Staff  members  present:  David  Minton,  staff  director  and  counsel; 
Rod  Crowlie,  associate  staff  director;  Clyde  DuPont,  minority  coun- 
sel; Tom  Ebzery,  assistant  counsel;  Eichard  G.  Fuller,  professional 
staff  member;  Andrew  E.  Manatos,  legislative  assistant;  and  John  J. 
Giamiini,  professional  staff  members. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  McGEE 

The  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  the  delay.  Since  8  :  30  this  morning, 
we  have  been  holding  another  meeting  trying  to  mobilize  support  for 
the  International  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  meeting 
in  Nairobi  on  environmental  problems,  and  that  is  not  easy  when  we 
understand  the  mood  of  the  Congress  and  others  these  days,  but  we 
are  assembled  here  to  open  a  series  of  hearings  on  a  question  that 
surfaced  long  ago  and  that  reached  the  point  of  Senate  action  last 
year. 

That  was  a  proposal  to  register  voters  for  all  Federal  elections  by 
post  card,  an  operation  to  be  mechanically  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  and  to  be  supervised  by  teams  to  police  whatever 
incidents  of  fraud  might  occur. 

The  measure  was  introduced  as  the  consequence  of  many  measures, 
and  the  best  of  the  many  being  put  together  in  one  measure  that 
hopefully  could  produce  a  much  higher  percentage  of  participation 
in  American  elections  for  the  President  and  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Some  incentives  were  further  supplied  to  not  only  assist  States  in 
administering  such  programs,  should  they  decide  to  apply  the  same 
principles  of  post  card  election  to  all  State  elections :  financial  incen- 
tives as  well  as  manpower  assistance.  We  must  deal  with  what  is  an 
archaic  process  when  one  remembers  that  the  registration  process  in 
this  country  was  introduced  after  our  own  Civil  War,  primarily  to  pre- 
vent certain  people  from  voting,  not  to  encourage  them  to  vote.  This 
archaic  incentive  has  continued  to  hang  heavy  over  much  of  the 
process  of  voter  registration. 

We  are  very  mindful  as  the  arguments  were  raised  a  year  ago  in  the 
debate  in  the  Senate,  of  the  fears  and  misgivings  some  people  have 
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that  by  mere  post  card  registration,  you  would  have  an  incentive  to 
permit  fraud. 

There  are  others  who  felt  that  you  would  have  people  who  would  not 
be  well  educated,  casting  a  vote,  and  there  were  some  silent  misgivings 
that  some  of  these  people  would  even  vote  the  wrong  way,  what- 
ever that  is. 

The  point  of  it  all  in  my  judgment  is  that  these  were  new  excuses 
being  created  to  obstruct  or  to  slow  down  or  to  otherwise  prevent 
broadening  the  base  of  voter  participation. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  dramatic  events  since  a  year  ago  have  now  made 
it  all  the  more  imperative  that  the  Congress  in  its  collective  wisdom 
arrive  at  an  equitable  piece  of  legislation  to  increase  the  odds  of  voter 
participation. 

One  of  those  new"  circumstances  is  the  fact  that  an  election  year  is 
behind  us  and  we  are  not  caught  up  in  the  midst  of  a  forthcoming 
election.  We  likewise  have  a  large  new  segment  of  voters,  the  18-year- 
olds  and  up. 

And  finally  we  have  the  political  trauma  of  the  lowest  participation 
of  potential  voters  in  modern  history  who  had  participated  in  this  last 
election. 

When  one  remembers  that  there  is  usually  a  high  percentage  ranging 
from  80  to  90  percent  of  registered  voters  who  finally  do  vote,  the  study 
that  George  Gallup  made  this  last  fall  after  the  election  which  sug- 
gested that  a  third  of  those  who  did  not  vote  because  they  were  not 
registered,  would  have  voted  had  they  not  been  obstructed  in  one  way 
or  another  from  registering. 

Oh,  I  know  it  is  easy  to  say  if  you  really  want  to  vote,  you  will  see 
that  you  get  registered.  Well,  when  you  remember  that  there  are  a  great 
many  of  our  people  who  when  registered  decide  not  to  vote,  the  problem 
of  motivation  remains  very  much  with  us. 

There  are  lots  of  reasons  why  people  do  not  vote  but  we  have  to  make 
certain  in  the  Congress,  it  seems  to  me,  that  one  of  those  reasons  is  not 
that  it  is  too  difficult  to  get  registered. 

We  are  talking  now  of  millions  of  potential  voters,  how  many  mil- 
lions depends  upon  where  you  start  assessing  the  problem,  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  these  hearings  have  been  resumed  now  this  year  in  the 
sincere  hope  that  we  can  produce  legislation  that  will  broaden  the  base 
of  voter  participation. 

That  is  why  it  is  especially  appropriate  that  we  have  as  our  first 
witness  today  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  from  Massachusetts.  Ted, 
please  come  up  and  take  the  hot  seat  there.  Ted  has  been  out  front  on 
this  question  as  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  ideas  in  this  field  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  he  is  here  to  testify  to  the  question  again  in  this 
new  series  of  hearings,  and  we  are  anxious  to  hear  his  statement  this 


morning, 


Before  we  delve  too  deeply  into  the  subject,  I  request  that  copies  of 
S.  352  and  S.  472  be  placed  in  the  record. 
(The  bills  referred  to  follow  :) 


93d  congress 

IsT  Session 


S.352 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  12, 1973 

Mr.  McGke  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


A  BILL 

To  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  within  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Administration 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter  registration  pro- 
gram through  the  Postal  Service. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voter  Registration  Act." 

4  Sec.  2.    (a)   Title  13,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

5  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

II 
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1  "Chapter  II— VOTER  REGISTRATION 

2  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec. 

"401.  Definitions. 

"402.  Establishment. 

"403.  Duties  and  powers. 

"404.  Qualifications  and  procedure. 

"405.  Registration  forms. 

"406.  Distribution  of  registration  forms. 

"407.  Prevention  of  fraudulent  registration. 

"408.  Penalties. 

"409.  Financial  assistance. 

"410.  Regulations. 

3  "§401.  Definitions 

4  "As  used  in  this  chapter — 

5  "(1)   'Administration'  means  the  Voter  Registra- 

6  tion  Administration; 

7  "  (2)   'State'  means  each  State  of  the  United  States, 

8  the  political  subdivisions  of  each  State,  and  the  District 

9  of  Columbia; 

10  "(3)   'Federal  office'  means  the  office  of  the  Pres- 

11  ident,  the  Vice  President,  a  Senator,  a  Representative, 

12  or  the  Delegate  to  the  Congress; 

13  "  (4)   'Federal  election'  means  any  primary,  special, 

14  general,  or  other  election  held  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 

15  nating  or  electing  candidates  for  any  Federal  office,  in- 

16  eluding  any  election  held  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 

17  voter  preference  for  the  nomination  of  individuals  for 

18  election  to  the  Office  of  President  and  any  election  held 

19  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to  a  national  polit- 
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1  ical  party  nominating  convention  or  to  a  eaueus  held  for 

2  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to  such  a  convention; 

3  "  (5)    'State  election'  means  any  election  other  .than 

4  a  Federal  election;  and 

5  "  (6)    'State  official'  means  any  individual  who  acts 

6  as  an  official  or  agent  of  a  government  of  a  State  or  polit- 

7  ical  subdivision  thereof  to  register  qualified  electors,  or 

8  to  conduct  or  supervise  any  Federal  election  in  a  State. 

9  "§402.  Establishment 

10  "(a)    There  is  established  within  the  Bureau  of  the 

n  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Voter  Eegistration 

12  Administration. 

13  "(b)    The  President  shall  appoint,   by  and  with  the 

14  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  Administrator  and 
1^  two  Associate  Administrators  for  terms  of  four  years  each, 
16  who  may  continue  in  office  until  a  successor  is  qualified. 
^^  An  individual  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  the 
1^  remainder  of  the  term  to  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
1^  pointed.  The  Associate  Administrators  shall  not  be  adherents 
2^  of  the  same  pofitical  party.  The  Administrator  shall  be  the 
-^^  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Administration. 

2^  "§  403.  Duties  and  Powers 

^^  "The  Administration  shall— 

94 

"(1)   establish  and  administer  a  voter  registration 

25 

program  in  accordance  with  this  chapter  for  all  Federal 


4 

1  elections  and,  when  requested  by  the  States,  for  State 

2  elections ; 

3  "(2)   collect,  analyze,  and  arrange  for  the  publica- 

4  tion  and  sale  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  of  in- 

5  formation  concerning  elections  in  the  United  States  (but 

6  this  publication  shall  not  disclose  any  information  which 

7  permits  the  identification  of  individual  voters)  ; 

8  "(3)    provide  assistance  to  State  officials  concern- 

9  ing  the  registration-by-mail  progi'am  and  election  prob- 

10  lems  generally ; 

11  "  (4)   obtain  facifities  and  supplies  and  appoint  and 

12  fix  the  pay  of  officers  and  employees,  as  may  be  neces- 

13  sary  to  permit  the  Administration  to  carry  out  its  duties 

14  and  powers  under  this  chapter,  and  such  officers  and 
1^  employees  shall  be  in  the  competitive  service  under  title 

16  5,  United  States  Code; 

17  "(5)    appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  officers  and  em- 

18  ployees  for  temporary  services  as  authorized  under  sub- 

19  chapter  II  of  chapter  1  of  this  title  for  temporary  em- 

20  ployees  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census ; 

21  "(6)   prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 

22  Congress  a  report  on  its  activities,  and  on  voter  regis- 

23  tration  and  elections  generally  in  the  United  States,  im- 
2^^  mediately  following  each  biennial  general  Federal  elec- 
25  tion;  and 


5 

1  "  (7)   take  such  other  action  as  it  deems  necessary 

2  and  proper  to  cany  out  its  duties  and  powei^s  under  this 

3  chapter. 

4  "§404.  Qualifications  and  Procedure 

5  "  (a)  An  individual  who  is  eligible  to  vote  under  State 
(5  law  and  who  is  registered  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of 
7  this  chapter  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  in 
g  that  State. 

9  "(b)  Whenever  a  Federal  election  is  held  in  any  State, 

20  the  Administration  nuiy,  upon  the  request  of  an}^  State  of- 

II  ficial,  furnish  officers  and  employees  and  such  other  assist- 

jv  ance  as  the  Administration  and  the  State  official  may  agree 

yj  upon  to  assist  in  the  registration  of  individuals  applying  to 

II  register  in  that  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

15  "§405.  Registration  Forms 

16  "(a)    The  Administration  shall  prepare  voter  registra- 

17  tion  forms  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

18  "(b)    Printed  registration  forms   shall  be  designed  to 

19  provide  a   simple  method  of  registering  l)y  mail  to  vote. 

20  Registration  forms  shall  include  such  matter  as  State  law 

21  requires  and  as  the  Administration  determines  appropriate 

22  to    ascertain    the    cjualifications    of   an   individual    applying 

23  to   register   under   the   pro^asions    of   this   chapter   and   to 

24  prevent  fraudulent  registration. 
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1  "  (c)    A  registration  notification  form  advising  the  ap- 

2  plicant  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  his  registration  shall 

3  be  completed  and  promptly  mailed  bj^  the  State  official  to 

4  the  applicant.   If  an}^  registration  notification  form  is  un- 

5  deliverable,  it  shall  not  be  forwarded  to  another  address  l)ut 

6  sliall  be  returned  to  the  State  official  mailing  the  fomi.  Tlie 

7  possession  of  a  registration  notification  form  indicating  that 

8  the  individual  is  entitled  to  vote   in  an  election  shall  be 

9  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  individual  is  a  qualified  and 
10  registered  elector  entitled  to  vote  in  any  such  election  l)ut 
3 1  presentation  of  the  form  sliall  not  be  required  to  cast  his 
12  ballot. 

i;}  "  (d)  Eegistration  forms  shall  be  prepared  in  a  language 

14  other  than  EngUsh  when  a  substantial  number  of  the  resi- 

15  dents  of  a  post  office  deUvery  area  use  another  language. 

16  "§406.  Distribution  of  Registration  Forms 

17  "  (a)    The  Administration  is  authorized  to  enter  hito 

18  agreements  with  the  Postal  Service,  with  departments  and 

19  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govermnent,  and  with  State  officials 

20  for  the  distribution  of  registration  forms  in  accordance  with 

21  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

22  "(b)  Any  agreement  made  between  the  Administration 

23  and  the  Postal  Service  shall  provide  for  the  preparation  by 

24  the    Administration    of   sufficient   quantities   of   registration 

25  forms   so  that  the   Postal  Service  can   deliver  registration 


1  forms  to  each  postal  address  in  the  United  States  for  tlie 

2  number  of  individuals  at  that  address  who  ma}^  be  qualified 
8  electors  and  for  the  preparation  of  an  ample  (juantity  of  such 

4  forms  for  pubhc  distribution  at  any  post  office,  postal  sub- 

5  station,  postal  contract  station,  or  on  any  rural  or  star  route. 
G  "(c)   The  Postal  Service  shall  distribute  the  registration 

7  forms  to  postal  addresses  not  earlier  than  forty-five  days  or 

8  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  close  of  registration  for  the 

9  next  biennial  general  Federal  election  in  each  political  juris- 
10  diction  in  any  State, 

n  "(tl)    The  Administration  is  authorized  to  enter  into 

32  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  each  MiUtary  Depai'tment 

i;]  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  disiribu- 

1-i  tion  of  reoistration  forais  at  militarv  installations. 
15  "(e)    This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  place  any 

Iti  time  limit  upon  the  general  availabiUty  of  registration  forms 

17  in  post  offices  and  appropiiate  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 

18  ernment   offices   pursuant   to   agreements   made   under  this 

19  section. 

20  "§407.  Prevention  of  Fraudulent  Registration 

21  "(<t)   111  addition  to  taking  any  appropriate  action  un- 

22  der  State  law,  whenever  a  State  official  has  reason  to  be- 

23  lieve  that  individuals  who  are  not  qualified  electors  are 
2^  attempting  to  register  to  vote  under  the  provisicms  of  this 
25  chapter,  he  may  notify  the  Administration  and  request  its 
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1  assistance  to  prevent  fraudulent  registration.  Tlie  Adrninis- 

2  tration  shall  give  such  reasonable  and  expeditious  assistance 

3  as  it  deems  appropriate  in  such  cases,  and  shall  issue  a  re- 

4  port  on  its  findings. 

5  ''(b)   Whenever  the  Administration  or  a  State  official 

6  determines  that  there  is  a  pattern  of  fraudulent  registration, 

7  attempted  fraudulent  registration,   or  any  activity   on  the 

8  part  of  any  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  to  register 

9  individuals  to  vote  who  are  not  qualified  electors,  the  Ad- 

10  ministration  or  a  State  official  may  request  the  Attorney 

11  General  to  bring  action  under  this  section.  The  Attorney 

12  General  is  authoiized  to  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  appro- 
i:;  priate  district  court  of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
1^  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  secure 
^^  an  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  registration. 

16  "§  408.  Penalties 

1'^  "  (a)    Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  gives  false  in- 

18  formation  as  to  his  name,  address,  residence,  age,  or  other 

19  information  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  his  efigibility 

20  to  register  or  vote  under  this  chapter,   or  conspires  with 

21  another  individual  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  his  false 

22  registration  to  vote  or  illegal  voting,  or  pays  or  oft'ers  to 

23  pay  or  accepts  or  oft'ers  to  accept  payment  either  for  regis- 
2"^  tration  to  vote  or  for  voting  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
25  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
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1  "(b)  Any  person  who  deprives,  or  attempts  to  deprive, 

2  any  other  person  of  any  right  under  this  chapter  shall  be 

3  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 

4  five  years,  or  both. 

5  "  (c)  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
e  States  Code,  are  applicable  to  the  registration  form  prepared 

7  under  section  405  of  this  chapter. 

8  "§409.  Financial  Assistance 

9  "(a)    The  Administration  shall  determine  the  fair  and 

10  reasonable  cost  of  processing  registration  forms  prescribed 

11  under  this  chapter,  and  shall  pay  to  each  appropriate  State 

12  an  amount  equal  to  such  cost  per  card  multiplied  by  the  num- 

13  her  of  registration  cards  processed  under  this  chapter  in 

14  that  State. 

15  "(b)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to  pay  any  State 

16  which  adopts  the  registration  form  and  system  prescribed  by 

17  this  chapter  as  a  form  and  system  of  registration  to  be  a 

18  qualified  and  registered  elector  for  State  elections  in  that 

19  State.  Payments  made  to  a  State  under  this  subsection  may 

20  not  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid  that  State 

21  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the  most  recent  gen- 

22  eral  Federal  election  in  that  State. 

23  "(c)   Payments  under  this  section  may  be  made  in  in- 

24  stallments  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
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1  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 

2  payments. 

3  "§410.  Regulations 

4  "The  Administration  is  authorized  to  issue  rules  and  reg- 

5  ulations  for  the  administration  of  this  chapter." 

6  (b)    The  table  of  chapters  of  title  13,  United  States 

7  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

8  ing: 

"11.  Voter  Kegistration  Administration 401". 

9  Sec.  3.   (a)  Section  3202  (a)   of  title  39,  United  States 

10  Code,  is  amended — 

11  (1)   by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 

12  (4)  ; 

13  (2)   by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 

14  (5)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

15  (3 )   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof : 

16  "  (6)   mail  relating  to  voter  registration  pursuant  to 

17  sections  405  and  406  of  title  13." 

18  (b)   Section  3*206  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 

19  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection : 

20  "  (d)   The    Voter    Registration    Administration    shall 

21  transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  revenues  out  of  any 

22  appropriations  made  to  the  Administration  for  that  purpose 

23  the  equivalent  amount  of  postage,   as  determined  by  the 
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1  Postal  Service,  for  penalty  mailings  under  clause    (6)    of 

2  section  3202  (a)  of  this  title." 

3  (c)   Section  404  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,   is 

4  amended — 

5  (1)   by  striking  out   ''and"   at  the  end  of  clause 

6  (8); 

7  (2)   by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 

8  (9)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

9  (3)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

10  new  clause: 

11  "(10)    to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Voter 

12  Registration  Administration,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  for 

13  the  collection,  delivery,  and  return  delivery  of  voter  reg- 

14  istration  forms." 

15  Sec.  4.  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 

16  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

17  paragraph : 

18  "  ( 132)  Administrator  and  Associate  Administrators 

19  (2),  Voter  Eegistration  Administration,  Bureau  of  the 

20  Census." 

21  Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 

22  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

23  Act. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  18,1973 

Mr,  Kennedy  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Williams)  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


A  BILL 

To  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  within  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Administration  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  financial  assistance  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  States  and  local  governments  in  registering  voters. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hi)  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eeprescnta- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the   "Voter  Eegistration 

4  Assistance  Act  of  1973". 

5  Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  13,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

6  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

II 
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1  "Chapter  11.— VOTER  REGISTRATION 

"Sec. 

"401.  Definitions. 

"402.  Establishment  of  Voter  Registration  Administration. 

"403.  Functions  of  the  Administration. 

"404.  Grants  to  defray  costs  of  voter  registration. 

"405.  Grants  to  inci-ease  voter  registration  activities. 

"406.  Grants  to  modernize  voter  registration. 

"407.  Grants  for  voter  registration  by  mail. 

"408.  Technical  assistance  and  fraud  prevention. 

"409.  Applications  for  grants. 

"410.  Regulations. 

"411.  Authorization  of  appropiiations. 

2  "§401.  Definitions 

3  "As  used  in  this  chapter — 

4  "  ( 1 )   'Adimnistration'  means  the  Voter  Eegistra- 

5  tion  Administration; 

6  "{'2)   'State' means  each  State  of  the  United  States, 

7  the  District  of  Cokimbia,  the  CommonweaUh  of  Puerto 

8  Rico,   and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 

9  States;  and 

10  "(3)    'grant'  means  grant,  contract,  or  other  ap- 

11  propriate  financial  arrangement. 

12  "§402.  Establishment  of  Voter  Registration  Administra- 

13  tion 

14  "(a)   There  is   established  within  the  Bureau  of  the 

15  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Voter  Registration 

16  Admmistration,  hereafter  referred  to  in  this  chapter  as  'Ad- 

17  ministration'. 

18  "(b)   The  Administration  shall  consist  of  an  Adminis- 

19  jtrator   and   two   Associate   Administrators,    who   shall   be 
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1  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

2  consent  of  the   Senate.   The  Administrator  and  Associate 

3  Administrators  shall  serve  for  terms  of  four  years  each,  and 

4  may  continue  in  office  until  a  successor  is  qualified.  An 

5  individual  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serv^e  the  re- 

6  mainder  of  the  term  to  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

7  The  Associate  Administrators  shall  not  be  members  of  the 

8  same  political  party. 

9  "(c)    Except  as  otherwise  provided,   the  Director  of 

10  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  until  such  time  as  the  members  of 

11  the  Administration  are  appointed,  is  authorized  to  exercise 

12  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Administration  created  and  es- 

13  tabhshed  by  this  chapter. 

14  "§  403.  Functions  of  the  Administration 

15  "(a)  The  Administration  shall — 

16  "  (1)  make  grants,  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of 

17  this  chapter,  upon  the  request  of  State  and  local  officials, 

18  to  States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  to  carry  out 

19  programs  of  voter  registration; 

20  "(2)   collect,  analyze,  and  arrange  for  the  publica- 

21  tion  and  sale  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  of  in- 

22  formation  concerning  elections  in  the  United  States ; 

23  "  (3)  obtain  such  facilities  and  supplies,  and  appo'nt 

24  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  officers  and  employees,  as  may  be 

25  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter; 
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1  "(4)    provide  technical  assistance,  upon  their  re- 

2  quest,   to   officials   of  States   and   polhical   subdivisions 

3  thereof  concerning  voter  registration ; 

4  "  {^^)   prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 

5  Congress  on  March  31  following  each  biennial  general 

6  Federal  election  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Adminis- 

7  tration  and  on  voter  registration  procedures  in  the  States 

8  and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  including  recommenda- 

9  tions  for  such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  appropri- 

10  ate ;  and 

11  "  (6)  take  such  other  actions  as  it  deems  necessary 

12  and  proper  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  chapter. 

13  "  (b)    The  Administration  shall  not  publish  or  disclose 

14  any  information  which  permits  the  identification  of  individ- 

15  ual  voters. 

16  "§404.  Grants    to    defray    costs    of    voter    registration 

17  activities 

18  '"The  Administration  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 

19  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  for  the  purpose  of 

20  carrying  out   voter  registration   activities.   A   grant   made 

21  under  this  section  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  10  cents  for  each 

22  eligible  voter  in  the  State  or  poHtical  subdivision  receiving 

23  the  grant. 

24  "§405.  Grants  to  increase  voter  registration 

25  "(a)   The  Administration  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
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1  to  any  Stale  or  political  subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and 

2  carry  out  programs  to  increase  the  number  of  registered 

3  voters.  Such  a  program  may  include — 

4  "  ( 1 )  expanded  registration  hours  and  locations ; 

5  "(2)  mobile  registration  facilities ; 

6  "(3)  employment  of  deputy  registrars ; 

7  "(4)  door-to-door  canvass  procedures ; 
3  "(5)  absentee  registration  procedures ; 
9  '    "  (6/  re-registration  programs; 

JO  "C^)  pul)lic  infonnation  activities;  and 

11  "  (8)  other  activities  designed  to  increase  voter  reg- 

12  istration  and  approved  by  the  Administration. 

13  "  (b)  A  grant  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  equal 

14  to  50  per  centum  of  the  fair  and  reasonable  cost,  as  de- 

15  termined  by  the  Administration,  of  establishing  and  carry- 
IG  ing  out  such  a  program.  A  grant  made  under  this  section 

17  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  10  cents  for  each  eligible  voter  in 

18  the  State  or  political  subdivision  receiving  the  grant. 

19  "§  406.  Grants  to  modernize  voter  registration 

20  "The  Administration  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  any 

21  State  or  political  sul)division  thereof  for  planning,  evaluat- 

22  ing,  and  designing  the  use  of  electronic  data  processing  or 

23  other  appropriate  procedures  to  modernize  voter  registration. 

24  A  ffrant  made  under  this  section  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  one- 
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1  half  cent  for  each  eligible  voter  in  the  State  or  subdivision 

2  receiving  the  grant,  or  $15,000,  whichever  is  greater. 

3  "§  407.  Grants  for  voter  registration  by  mail 

4  "The  Administration  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 

5  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  to  carry  out  a  pro- 

6  gram  of  voter  registration  by  mail.  A  grant  made  under  this 

7  section  shall  be  equal  to  the  fair  and  reasonable  cost,  as 

8  detemiined  by  the  Administration,  of  establishing  and  operat- 

9  ing  a  registration-by-mail  system.  Forms  available  for  regis- 

10  tration  by  mail  shall  confonn  to  such  regulations  as  the 

11  Administration  may  prescribe,  Including  the  use  of  bilingual 

12  fomis  where  appropriate.  Such  forms  shall  be  widely  avail- 

13  able  for  distribution  in  post  offices  and  other  public  locations 

14  and  for  distribution  by  private  individuals  and  organizations. 

15  "§408.  Technical  assistance  and  fraud  prevention 

16  "The  Administration  is  authorized  to  provide  technical 

17  assistance,  including  assistance  in  developing  programs  for 

18  the  prevention  and  control  of  fraud,  to  any  State  or  political 

19  subdivision  thereof  for  improving  voter  registration  and  voter 

20  participation.   Such   assistance  shall  be  made  available   at 

21  the  request  of  Strites  and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  to  the 

22  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 

23  chapter. 

24  "§  409.  Applications  for  grants 

>R  "Grants  authorized  by  section  404,  405,  406,  or -407  of 
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1  this  chapter  may  he  made  only  upon  application  to  the 

2  Administration  at  such  time  or  times  and  containing  such 

3  information  as  the  Administration  may  prescrihe.  The  Ad- 

4  ministration  shall  provide  an  explanation  of  the  grant  pro- 

5  grams  authorized  by  this  chapter  to  State  or  local  election 
Q  officials,  and  shall  offer  to  prepare,  upon  request,  applications 

7  for  such  grants.  ISTo  application  shall  be  approved  unless  it — 

8  "  (a)  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Admin- 

9  istration,  that  the  applicant  has  primary  responsibility 

10  for  registering  voters  within  its  jurisdiction  ; 

11  "  (b)  sets  forth  the  authority  for  the  grant  under  this 

12  chapter ; 

13  "(c)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  account- 

14  ing  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 

15  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to 

16  the  applicant  under  this  chapter,  and  provides  for  mak- 

17  ing  available  to  the  Administration,  for  purposes  of  audit 

18  and  examination,  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 

19  related  to  any  funds  received  under  this  chapter;  and 

20  "(d)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in  such  form 

21  and  containing  such  information,  as  the  Administration 

22  may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 

23  this  chapter,  for  keeping  such  records,  and  for  affording 

24  such  access  thereto  as  the  Administration  may  find  neces- 
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1  sary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 

2  reports. 

3  «§  410.  Regulations 

4  "The  Administration  is  authorized  to  issue  such  rules 

5  and  regulations  as  may  he  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 

6  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

7  "§411.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

8  "Eor  the  purpose  of  caiTying  out  the  provisions  of  this 

9  cliapter,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 

10  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 

11  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

12  (h)    The  table  of  chapters  of  title  13,  United  States 

13  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"11.  Voter  Registration 401". 

14  Sec.  3.  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 

15  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

16  "(132)    Administrator  and  Associate  Administra- 

17  tors    (2),   Voter  Registration  Administration,   Bureau 

18  of  the  Census.". 
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STATEMENT   OF  HON.   EDWAED  M.   KENNEDY,   A  U.S.   SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  commit- 
tee and  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  question  of  voter  registra- 
tion. Your  opening  statement  has  outlined  clearly  and  compellingly 
the  need  for  legislation  in  this  area. 

I  want  to  commend  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  leadership  you  have 
provided  in  Avhat  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  we  will  be  fac- 
ing in  this  Congress,  a  matter  basic  to  all  the  other  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  right  to  vote. 

I  want  to  acknowledge,  at  the  outset  of  the  hearings,  the  distin- 
guished member  of  this  committee,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  Senator 
Stevens  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  I  have  introduced.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  recognize  the  Honorable  H.  A.  Boucher,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  Alaska,  as  one  of  the  newest  States, 
has  provided  enormously  imaginative  leadership  in  the  whole  area  of 
voter  registration.  If  the  country  can  follow  the  example  of  Alaska, 
many  of  the  problems  we  are  facing  can  be  eliminated.  Alaska  was 
one  of  the  first  States  to  recognize  the  importance  of  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  young  people  below  the  age  of  21.  And  this  past  year, 
Alaska  carried  out  one  of  the  most  aggressive  voter  registration  pro- 
grams for  high  school  students  in  the  country.  In  addition,  I  under- 
stand that  the  State  has  an  enormously  imaginative  program  of  reach- 
ing out  into  the  more  remote  and  rural  communities  of  the  State, 
using  principles  which  could  easily  be  adopted  and  followed  in  other 
parts  of  rural  America. 

Alaska  has  also  adopted  the  idea  of  the  computer  in  providing  a 
more  efficient  and  effective  system  of  registration.  As  I  understand  it, 
only  three  States,  including  Alaska,  are  using  computerized  registra- 
tion, although  several  other  States  are  now  planning  to  do  so. 

By  any  test  Alaska  has  been  imaginative  and  creative  in  this  area, 
and  I  commend  both  Senator  Stevens  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
Boucher  for  their  interest  and  concern.  I  am  pleased  they  are  here  to 
speak  to  this  issue  and  bring  their  expertise  to  benefit  the  members  of 
this  committee  and  the  Senate. 

In  large  part,  the  story  of  American  democracy  in  the  past  century 
has  been  written  in  the  long  line  of  successful  efforts  to  expand  the 
franchise  and  to  broaden  the  base  of  political  participation  in  our 
society.  Six  of  the  past  12  amendments  to  the  Constitution  have 
been  concerned  with  extending  the  right  to  vote.  Hand  in  hand  with 
these  great  amendments  in  recent  years  have  come  a  series  of  landmark 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  far-reaching  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— each  a  historic  victory  in  our  continuing  effort  to  insure  the 
broadest  possible  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  next  frontier — ^the  archaic  and  obsolete 
system  of  voter  registration  that  operates  each  year  to  deny  the  vote 
to  tens  of  millions  of  our  citizens.  Not  for  more  than  half  a  century,  not 
since  1920,  when  the  Nation  adopted  the  19th  amendment  and  extended 
the  vote  to  women,  have  we  had  the  opportunity  to  take  a  step  capable 
of  expanding  the  franchise  to  include  so  many  millions  of  our  citizens. 
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Congress  has  the  chance  now  to  achieve  another  major  milestone  in  our 
democracy,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  equal  to  the  challenge. 

The  problem  is  clear.  For  a  nation  that  likes  to  call  itself  a  democ- 
racy responsive  to  the  people,  oiir  record  of  voter  participation  is  a 
national  scandal  and  disgrace.  Of  all  the  figures  to  come  out  of  the  1972 
presidential  election  last  November,  perhaps  the  most  distressing  is  the 
fact  that  only  56  percent  of  those  who  were  eligible  to  vote  actually 
went  to  the  polls  on  election  day.  The  percentage  of  vot^r  turnout  in 
1972  was  five  points  lower  even  than  in  the  low-turnout  year  of  1968, 
itself  one  of  the  lowest  voter  turnouts  in  any  presidential  election  in 
this  century,  and  the  lowest  turnout  since  1948. 

Put  another  way,  of  the  139  million  eligible  voters  in  1972,  only  77 
million  actually  went  to  the  polls.  Sixty-two  million  citizens  stayed 
home — 62  million  lost  voters — at  a  time  when  47  million  citizens  were 
voting  for  President  Nixon  and  29  million  were  voting  for  Senator 
McGovem. 

The  voting  record  of  America  becomes  even  more  dismal  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  record  of  other  Western  democracies.  In  1970  in 
Britain,  71  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls  and  they 
called  it  one  of  the  lowest  turnouts  in  British  history.  In  recent  elec- 
tions in  other  European  nations,  the  turnout  has  been  even  higher — 74 
percent  in  Canada,  77  percent  in  France,  and  91  percent  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

In  part,  of  course,  the  dramatically  higher  voter  turnout  in  foreign 
countries  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  stands  virtually 
alone  among  the  democratic  nations  of  the  world  in  tolerating  a  pas- 
sive role  of  government  in  registration,  and  in  leaving  registration  en- 
tirely to  the  initiative  of  the  individual,  rather  than  to  government 
action. 

Thus,  in  Britain,  registration  officials  prepare  annual  voting  lists 
in  each  election  district,  using  mail  and  door-to-door  canvass  methods. 
And  that's  no  modern  innovation.  They've  been  doing  it  that  way  in 
Britain  for  the  better  part  of  the  past  100  years. 

And  for  more  than  30  years  in  Canada,  registration  officials  have 
prepared  ad  hoc  voting  lists  before  each  Federal  election  my  making 
a  door-to-door  canvass  in  each  election  district.  Before  the  June  1968 
election,  for  example,  81,000  Canadian  officials  registered  11  million 
citizens — 98  percent  of  the  eligible  voters — at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$7.5  million,  or  slightly  less  than  69  cents  a  voter.  If  this  Canadian  ex- 
perience can  be  extrapolated  to  the  United  States — and  I  think  it  can 
for  many  States  and  counties — the  cost  of  a  similar  registration  can- 
vass would  be  approximately  $100  million  for  the  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  higher  voter  turnout  in  Nations  like  Britain 
and  Canada  cannot  be  ascribed  entirely  to  their  "government  initia- 
tive" systems.  Even  if  we  accept  the  principle  of  our  own  American 
system  of  "individual  initiative"  in  voter  registration,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  unreasonable  burdens  we  place  on  individuals  who  want  to 
register.  Instead  of  an  "individual  initiative"  system,  our  system  might 
more  appropriately  be  called  a  "law  of  the  jungle"  or  a  "survival  of 
the  fittest"  system,  because  of  the  chaos  and  complexity  and  confusion 
in  our  methods  of  voter  registration. 
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We  know  that  the  situation  has  not  always  been  this  way  in  the 
United  States.  Throughout  the  later  half  of  the  19th  century,  voter 
turnout  in  our  presidential  elections  consistently  ranged  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  70  percent  to  80  percent.  Twice,  it  exceeded  80  percent. 
Only  once  did  it  drop  as  "low"  as  70  percent. 

Since  1900,  however,  we  have  not  seen  the  70-percent  level  again. 
Eight  times  in  this  century — including  1972,  the  first  time  since  1948 — 
the  turnout  has  fallen  below  60  percent.  Twice  it  fell  below  50  per- 
cent. Clearly,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  progress  that  the  20th  century 
has  brought  us  in  so  many  other  areas,  we  have  moved  backward  in 
the  crucial  area  of  voter  participation. 

The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Study  after  study  in  recent  years  has 
demonstrated  that  registration  is  the  villain,  and  1972  was  no  excep- 
tion. The  heart  of  the  problem  is  our  archaic  system  of  voter  registra- 
tion. It  is  no  accident  that  the  sharp  decline  in  voter  turnout  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century  coincided  with  the  advent  of  voter 
r-egistration  legislation. 

For  decades,  every  American  who  sought  to  exercise  his  right  to 
A'ote  has  had  to  run  a  gauntlet  of  arbitrary,  unfair  and  obsolete  require- 
ments of  voter  registration.  Confronted  by  such  requirements,  mil- 
lions more  refuse  to  even  try. 

Today,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  progress  we  have  made  in  so  many 
others  areas  of  public  life,  we  are  still  using  voter  registration  methods 
which  were,  perhaps,  sophisticated  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  but 
which  are  generations  out  of  date  today. 

Ten  years  ago  in  1963,  the  report  of  President  Kennedy's  Commis- 
sion on  Registration  and  Voting  Participation  issued  a  clear  call  for 
reforms  in  voter  registration,  to  insure  that  registration  is  easily  ac- 
cessible to  all  citizens.  The  language  and  the  conclusions  of  that  report 
are  as  current  and  timely  today  as  they  were  when  it  was  published  a 
decade  ago,  thanks  in  large  part  to  our  failure  to  follow  through  in 
Congress. 

In  almost  every  other  sphere  in  which  Government  now  operates — 
at  the  Federal,  State  or  local  level — it  uses  the  tools  of  the  modern 
world,  especially  in  the  area  of  communications  with  the  people.  But  if 
governments  collected  taxes  the  way  they  register  votei-s  today,  they 
would  be  so  bankrupt  that  revenue  sharing  could  never  bail  them  out. 
Why  is  it  that  Americans  pay  their  taxes  by  mail,  when  they  still  have 
to  register  to  vote  by  methods  as  obsolete  as  the  Pony  Express  or  the 
model  T? 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  reform  in  voter  registration  is  the  key 
to  improvement  in  voter  turnout.  The  figure  I  have  cited — 56  percent 
voter  participation  in  1972 — does  not  tell  the  true  story.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  preliminary  results  of  a  population  survey  carried  out  by 
the  Census  Bureau  2  weeks  after  the  election  last  November,  of  the 
Americans  who  said  they  were  registered  to  vote  1972,  fully  87  percent 
went  to  the  polls  and  cast  their  ballots  on  election  day.  Put  another 
way,  of  the  62  million  citizens  who  stayed  home  on  election  day  in 
1972,  the  vast  majority  were  not  registered  to  vote.  They  could  not  have 
voted,  even  if  they  had  wanted  to.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  those 
who  stayed  home  were  registered  to  vote. 

As  the  table  attached  to  my  testimony  shows,  the  most  recent  avail- 
able official  data  on  voter  registration  bear  out  the  dramatic  fact  sug- 
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gested  by  the  census  poll — the  overwhelming  majority  of  citizens 
who  are  registered  actually  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  on  election  day. 
In  seven  States — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  and  Oklahoma — more  than  80  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  actually  cast  their  votes.  In  17  additional  States, 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  registered  voters  went  to  the  i^olls.  In 
eight  other  States,  the  figure  was  over  60  percent.  In  only  four  of 
the  36  States  for  which  data  are  now  available  did  the  turnout  of 
registered  votere  fall  below  60  percent. 

Those  figures  are  the  measure  of  both  our  present  failure  and  our 
future  promise.  They  indicate  that  somewhere  between  15  and  30 
million  citizens  lost  their  right  to  vote  because  of  the  requirement 
of  registration.  Think  of  the  voter  participation  we  could  have  on 
election  day  if  we  liad  universal  voter  registration.  At  a  single  stroke 
we  could  increase  our  election  turnout  by  10  or  20  percentage  points 
by  up  to  15  to  30  million  voters — enough  to  rival  any  other  major 
Western  nation  and  make  our  democracy  worthy  of  the  name. 

This  is  the  real  lesson  for  the  future.  Americans  who  register  are 
Americans  who  vote.  If  our  goal  is  to  bring  America  to  the  polls  the 
place  to  start  is  with  voter  registration. 

The  defects  of  the  present  system  are  not  confined  to  any  State  or 
geographic  region.  They  go  by  names  like  early  closing  deadlines,  un- 
reasonable purges  of  voting  rolls,  unfair  reregistration  requirements, 
inaccessible  registration  offices,  and  lack  of  absentee  registration. 
Wherever  we  look  we  see  the  problem : 

In  some  States  registration  closes  far  too  early  before  the  election. 
Often  the  closing  date  is  weeks  or  months  before  election  day.  Last 
March,  in  the  Blmnstein  case,  the  Supreme  Court  indicated  tiiat  the 
registration  books  could  be  closed  no  earlier  than  30  days  before  an 
election,  and  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  bill  the  com- 
mittee reports  should  nail  that  deadline  down.  Early  closing  deadlines 
serve  no  legitimate  administrative  purpose.  All  they  do  is  deny  the 
right  to  vote.  In  1968  in  Idaho,  for  example,  the  registration  books 
were  closed  only  2  days  before  the  election,  and  72  percent  of  the  eli- 
gible voters  cast  their  ballots  on  election  day. 

In  many  of  the  Nation's  cities  and  counties  there  is  no  real  local 
registration  office.  The  only  place  a  citizen  can  register  to  vote  is  at 
city  hall  or  at  the  central  downtown  office  of  the  board  of  elections. 
In  other  cities  the  problem  is  even  worse.  The  only  place  to  register 
may  be  the  county  courthouse  outside  the  city  limits.  And,  in  thou- 
sands of  rural  areas,  registration  means  a  long  and  time-consuming 
journey  into  town. 

For  millions  of  residents  in  communities  like  these,  the  inconven- 
ience of  a  trip  downtown  or  out  of  town  or  into  town  is  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  registration.  Often  the  expense  of  the  trip  or 
the  loss  of  income  or  time  away  from  the  job  is  sufficient  by  itself  to 
inhibit  registration— in  effect,  an  election  tax  that  denies  the  right  to 
vote  as  surely  as  the  outlawed  poll  tax  used  to  do. 
_  For  millions  of  the  Nation's  citizens  who  are  elderly,  disabled,  or 
sick— those  who  do  not  have  the  physical  ability  to  travel  to  the 
registration  office  to  register  in  person— the  lack  of  any  effective  pro- 
cedure for  absentee  registration  means  that  they  are  denied  the  rip-ht 
to  vote  at  all.  "^ 
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And,  those  who  find  their  way  to  the  registration  office  often  learn 
that  their  problems  have  just  begun.  In  some  cases  the  office  is  open 
only  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  or  a  day  or  two  a  week.  Sometimes,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  an  appointment  in  advance.  Other  times,  the 
registrar  simply  shuts  the  office  early,  if  no  applicants  arrive  that 
day.  In  still  other  cases,  all  but  the  most  determined  voters  ^ive  up  in 
the  face  of  the  endless  lines  and  waiting  periods  they  find  mside  the 
door  of  the  registration  office. 

Finally,  even  those  who  complete  the  obstacle  course  and  think  they 
have  actually  registered  to  vote  are  often  wrong  on  election  day. 
Thanks  to  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  the  registration  process — and 
sometimes  a  touch  of  fraud — thousands  of  voters  who  went  to  the  polls 
on  election  day  last  fall  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  no  record 
of  their  registration  could  be  found. 

It  is  not  just  the  disadvantaged  who  are  caught  by  the  existing  sys- 
tem. The  problem  is  not  confined  to  any  single  population  group  or 
geographic  region.  The  system  traps  us  all — the  businessman  in  his 
office,  the  housewife  in  her  suburb,  the  worker  in  his  factory,  the  doctor 
in  his  clinic. 

How  do  you  think  Gov.  William  Scranton  felt  at  his  polling  place 
in  Pennsylvania  on  November  7,  when  he  had  to  go  to  court  to  get  an 
order  compelling  local  officials  to  let  him  vote,  because  his  registration 
card  was  missing  ? 

And  that  example  represents  only  the  top  of  the  iceberg  of  the 
problems  caused  on  election  day  by  voter  registration.  You  recog- 
nize Governor  Scranton's  name,  but  what  about  the  thousands  of 
others  who  suffered  similar  misadventures,  and  who  were  thereby 
denied  the  most  basic  right  of  all  in  our  democratic  society,  the  right 
to  vote.  The  path  to  the  polls  on  election  day  was  a  chamber  of  hor- 
rors for  countless  citizens  trying  to  exercise  their  right. 

In  New  York  City,  thousands  of  eligible  voters  found  themselves  in 
Governor  Scranton's  shoes  because  their  registration  records  had  dis- 
appeared and  they  were  forced  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  obtaining 
a  court  order  to  let  them  vote.  And  it  is  estimated  that  for  every  voter 
who  lasted  the  marathon  courthouse  course  and  actually  cast  his 
vote,  at  least  two  or  three  others  fell  along  the  way,  and  lost  their  right 
to  vote. 

In  St.  Louis,  thanks  to  a  faulty  canvass  and  preelection  purge  of 
voting  lists  in  mid-October,  thousands  of  voters  were  erroneously 
stricken  from  the  rolls.  Two  thousand  voters  were  reinstated  by  court 
order,  but  many  more  never  got  to  vote. 

In  Albuquerque,  residents  received  a  white  slip  of  paper  when  they 
registered,  but  they  could  not  vote  until  they  received  a  yellow  voting 
card  by  mail.  For  many  new  registrants,  the  yellow  cards  did  not 
arrive,  and  so,  the  day  before  the  election,  a  State  court  ordered  that 
persons  holding  a  white  slip  were  eligible  to  vote,  provided  they 
appeared  in  court  to  assert  their  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  incidents  like  these  should  not  be  happening  today. 
And  they  will  not  happen  tomorrow,  if  Congress  acts  to  help  relieve 
the  burden  by  passing  the  legislation  we  need. 

S.  472,  the  bill  I  favor,  contains  four  chief  features : 

First,  the  bill  is  based  on  the  principle  of  a  voluntary,  not  manda- 
tory, program  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  State  and  local  juris- 
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dictions  in  the  area  of  voter  registration.  No  State  or  local  government 
will  be  compelled  to  take  any  action  under  the  bill,  but  those  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  its  financial  assistance  provisions  will  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  number  of  types  of  Federal  grants 
available  to  State  and  local  governments : 

Grants  to  pay  up  to  10  cents  per  eligible  voter  to  defray  the  cost  of 
existing  voter  registration  programs. 

Grants  to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  new  programs  to  ex- 
pand voter  registration,  such  as  deputy  registrars,  mobile  registrars, 
door-to-door  canvasses,  and  additional  locations  and  extended  hours 
for  registration.  The  maximum  grant  to  any  jurisdiction  under  this 
category  is  10  cents  per  eligible  voter. 

Grants  to  plan  computerized  registration  systems.  The  maximum 
grant  here  is  one-half  cent  per  eligible  voter  or  $15,000,  whichever  is 
greater. 

Grants  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  registration-by-mail  programs. 

Grants  and  technical  assistance  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
fraud  as  well  as  for  research  and  development  and  for  education  and 
training  programs  in  the  area  of  voter  registration. 

Third,  the  new  program  will  be  administered  by  a  bipartisan  Voter 
Kegistration  Administration  created  in  the  Census  Bureau.  The 
Director  of  the  Census  is  authorized  to  carry  out  the  program  until 
the  new  Administration  is  established. 

Fourth,  the  bill  contains  a  3-year,  $135  million  authorization  for 
the  program,  providing  $45  million  each  year  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years.  That's  a  rnodest  authorization,  yet  I  believe  it  will  do  an  ef- 
fective job.  At  this  funding  level,  each  State  and  local  government  will 
receive  an  average  of  approximately  30  cents  a  year  for  each  eligible 
voter.  Over  the  3-year  period  of  the  bill,  therefore,  a  jurisdiction  can 
receive  up  to  90  cents  per  voter.  These  amounts  are  commensurate  with 
the  cost  of  registering  voters  in  most  jurisdictions,  and  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  will  be  extremely  low.  In  fact,  unlike  almost  every 
other  Federal  social  program,  we  can  have  reform  in  voter  registra- 
tion at  bargain  prices.  Dollar  for  dollar,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
place  to  spend  our  scarce  Federal  revenues  than  in  the  area  of  voter 
registration. 

The  heart  of  S.  472  is  the  principle  that  many  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  take  the  lead  in  enacting  reforms,  if  only  Federal  as- 
sistance is  available.  Often,  in  the  past,  State  and  local  registration 
officers  have  operated  on  budgets  too  tight  to  allow  even  the  most 
obvious  innovations  and  improvements.  Now,  we  have  the  chance  to 
change  all  that.  Because  the  need  is  so  obvious,  I  am  confident  that 
change  will  come  as  rapidly  as  the  financial  need  is  met. 

Equally  important,  S.  472  will  preserve  the  diversity  of  State  and 
local  approaches  to  voter  registration,  by  encouraging  each  jurisdic- 
tion to  develop  programs  to  meet  its  own  particular  needs.  Although 
the  major  focus  of  the  bill  is  on  improvements  in  registration,  incen- 
tives can  be  provided  to  reward  States  that  are  already  doing  well. . 
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In  some  cases,  States  or  counties  may  adopt  the  door-to-door  can- 
vass methods  used  so  well  in  Canada,  Britain  and  other  nations.  S. 
472  will  pay  for  that. 

Other  States  may  wish  to  adopt  post  card  registration.  S.  472  will 
pay  for  that. 

Others  may  wish  to  computerize  their  registration  on  a  statewide 
basis,  and  end  the  dismal  era  of  green  eyeshades-quill  pen  techniques 
too  often  used  today  to  process  registration  data — South  Carolina, 
Delaware,  and  Alaska  have  already  gone  to  computer  system  and  10 
additional  States  are  now  preparing  to  take  that  step.  S.  472  will 
pay  for  that. 

Still  other  States  may  wish  to  establish  comprehensive  education 
and  training  programs  for  officials  involved  in  registration  and  vot- 
ing pt-ocedures.  S.  472  will  pay  for  that. 

And  S.  472  will  even  pay  for  States  to  dismantle  their  registration 
programs  altogether — which  is  perhaps  the  boldest  approach  of  all 
to  solve  the  registration  crisis.  North  Dakota  is  well  known  today  as  a 
State  that  has  no  mandatory  requirement  of  voter  registration,  but 
what  is  not  so  well  known  is  that  at  least  nine  other  States  leave  regis- 
ration  to  local  option  in  the  smaller  counties  and  communities.  Of 
the  88  counties  in  Ohio,  for  example,  27  or  nearly  one-third,  have  no 
requirement  of  voter  registration.  All  you  have  to  do  to  vote  is  to  go 
to  the  polls  on  election  day.  Of  the  li4  counties  in  Missouri,  66,  or 
more  than  half,  require  no  registration  at  all,  and  eight  other  counties 
use  only  partial  registration — that  is,  only  in  cities  with  populations  of 
50,000  or  more  witTiin  the  county.  And  so  it  goes  in  at  least  seven  other 
States.  Some  experts  have  suggested  that  registration  could  be  totally 
abolished  in  up  to  one-third  of  the  election  districts  in  the  country  as 
a  whole,  with  no  harm  at  all  to  legitimate  election  dav  concerns. 

One  more  point  should  be  made.  It  is  becoming  fashionable  in  some 
quarters  now  to  play  down  the  impact  of  obstacles  to  registration  as 
a  factor  in  our  declining  voter  turnout.  Voter  apathy  is  the  problem, 
they  say,  not  voter  registration.  After  the  enormous  difficulties  in 
registration  I  have  iust  described,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  registra- 
tion is  a  problem.  ^Yhy  can't  we  simplv  agree  that  apathy  is  a  factor, 
too,  without  letting  it  become  a  roadblock  to  reform  in  other  areas. 
To  say  that  a  man  may  choose  not  to  accept  a  drink  of  water  if  the 
glass  is  put  beside  him,  does  not  mean  he  ought  to  have  to  cross  a  desert 
when  he  decides  he  wants  the  water.  And  that's  how  our  registration 
laws  appear  to  many  citizens — a  Sahara  they  have  to  cross  to  earn 
the  right  to  vote.  That's  not  a  situation  we  can  be  proud  of,  not  a  situ- 
ation we  can  tolerate,  in  the  America  of  1973. 

Left  to  individual  State  action,  however,  the  comprehensive  re- 
forms we  need  may  never  happen.  Registration  is  a  national  problem, 
and  it  demands  a  national  solution.  Without  legislation  at  the  Federal 
level,  the  inertia  of  nearly  a  century  of  past  and  present  practice  will 
continue,  and  we  shall  lose  this  timely  and  fertile  opportunity  to 
repair  a  serious  breakdown  in  our  democracy  and  make  government 
more  responsive  to  the  people. 

Now,  with  the  passions  of  an  election  year  behind  us.  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  political  process  in  Amer- 
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ica.  Thanks  to  your  leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate  has  already 
compiled  an  outstanding  record  of  bipartisan  support  for  such  reform. 
I  am  confident  that  the  93d  Congress  will  enact  the  measures  we  need, 
and  end  the  present  shame  of  America's  lost  voters. 
(The  aforementioned  table  follows :) 


VOTER  TURNOUT  BY  STATE  IN  THE  1972  U.S.  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 


State 


Eligible 
voters  1 


Alabama _ 2,274,000 

Alaska _ 200,000 

Arizona 1,239,000 

Arkansas 1,310,000 

California. 13,945,000 

Colorado _..  1,558,000 

Connecticut 2,106,000 

Delaware _._  371,000 

District  of  Columbia... 518,000 

Florida 5,105,000 

Georgia 3,104,000 

Hawaii 531,000 

Idaho.. 479,000 

Illinois.. _. 7,542,000 

Indiana 3,509,000 

Iowa 1,909,000 

Kansas _  1,541,000 

Kentucky.. 2,206,000 

Louisiana _. __ 2,339,000 

Maine..  - 66,000 

Maryland _ 2, 688, 000 

Massachusetts 3,955,000 

Michigan 5,874,000 

Minnesota 2,560,000 

Mississippi. 1,403,000 

Missouri _.  3,266,000 

Montana 460,000 

Nebraska 1,022,000 

Nevada _ 348,000 

New  Hampshire.. 521,000 

New  Jersey _ 5,025,000 

New  Mexico..- 636,000 

New  York 12,773,000 

North  Carolina... 3,463,000 

North  Dakota 402,000 

Ohio 7,185,000 

Oklahoma 1,812,000 

Oregon 1,500,000 

Pennsylvania ...  ...  .  8,161,000 

Rhode  Island _  .  673,000 

South  Carolina 1,706,000 

South  Dakota _ 434,000 

Tennessee 2,713,000 

Texas 7,681,000 

Utah 689,000 

Vermont .  309,000 

Virginia.. 3,197,000 

Washington.. 2,371,000 

West  Virginia 1,182,000 

Wisconsin _ 2,955,000 

Wyoming 225,000 

Total 139,642,000 


Actual 
voters  2 


1,006,000 

95, 000 

623, 000 

621,000 

7,765,000 

949, 000 

1,384,000 

236,  000 

164,000 

2,576,000 

1,172,000 

270,  000 

310, 000 

4,704,000 

2,128,000 

1,225,000 

916,000 

1,067,000 

1,051,000 

417,000 

1,354,000 

2,458,000 

3,487,000 

1,738,000 

646, 000 

1,856,000 

318,000 

576, 000 

182,000 

334,  000 

2, 992,  000 

386, 000 

7,157,000 

1,506,000 

281,000 

4, 087, 000 

1,030,000 

922, 000 

4,  589, 000 

416,000 

672,  000 

307, 000 

1,201,000 

3,461,000 

478, 000 

187,000 

1,447,000 

1,470,000 

762, 000 

1,851,000 

146, 000 


Turnout  of 

eligible 

voters 

(percent) 


Registered 
voters ' 


Turnout  of 

registered 

voters 

(percent) 


77, 684, 000 


44.2  1,764,000  57.0 
47.5 

50. 3  862, 000  72. 3 

47.4  1,010,000  61.5 
55.7  10,466,000  74.2 
60.9  1,220,000  77.8 
65.7         1,648,000  84.0 

63. 6  293, 000  80. 5 

31.7  305,000  53.8 

50.5  3,487,000  73.9 

37. 8  2, 403, 000  48. 8 

50.8  338,000  79.9 

64.7  397,000  78.1 
62.4         6,215,000  75.7 

60.6  -. 

64.2 

59  4 

48'. 4  '""'i,"455,'6o6 73.'3 

44. 9  1, 785, 000  58. 9 

62.6  616,000  67.7 
50. 4  1, 816, 000  74. 6 
62. 1  2, 775, 000  88. 5 
59.4  4,763,000  73.2 
67.9 

46.0  

56.8 

69. 1  387, 000  82. 2 

56.4  712,000  80.9 
52.3 

6411  424,"6o6 """78.'8 

59. 5  3, 673, 000  81. 5 

60.7 

56. 0  9, 207, 000  77. 7 
43.5         2,358,000  63.9 

69.9  _ 

56.9  

56.8  1,247,000  82.6 
61.5         1,198,000                  77.0 

56. 2  5, 872, 000  78. 2 

61.8  532,000  78.2 
39.4  1,029,000  65.3 
70. 7            392, 000  78. 3 

44.3  1,990,000  60.4 

45.1  

69.4  621,000  77.0 

60. 5  273, 000  68. 5 
45. 3  2, 107, 000  68. 7 
62.0  1,975,000  74.4 
64.5 

62.6 

64.9  

55.6 


1  Bureau  of  the  Census,  current  population  reports,  "Projections  of  the  Population  of  Voting  Age  for  States:  November 
1972,"  series  P-25  No.  479  (March  1972),  table  2. 

3  Certified  vote  totals  in  the  1972  election,  as  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  20, 1972,  p.  28;  Dec.  24, 1972,  p.  26 
Figures  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand. 

'  Official  reports  of  the  State  secretaries  of  State,  giving  registration  figures  available  for  the  most  recent  date  before 
election  day.  Data  furnished  to  the  National  Republican  Congressional  Committee  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  Figures 
rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand.  In  some  cases,  the  number  of  registered  voters  will  increase  as  the  figures  are  updated 
to  election  day,  and  the  turnout  of  registered  voters  will  show  a  corresponding  decrease. 
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Voter  turnout  in  U.S.  presidential  elections,  1824-1972 

[In  percent] 


Election : 
1824 
1828 
1832 
1836 
1840 
1844 
1848 
1852 
1856 
1860 
1864 
1868 
1872 
1876 
1880 
1884 
1888 
1892 
1896 


Turnout 

.__  26.9 
.__  57.  6 
.__  55.4 
—  57.8 

80.2 

.__  78.  9 
.__  72.  7 
.__  69.  6 

78.9 

.__  81.  2 

73.  8 

.__  78. 1 
-__  71.  3 
.__  81.  8 
.__  79.4 
.__  77.5 

79.  3 

.__  74.  7 
.__  79.3 


Election : 
1900  . 
1904  . 
1908  . 
1912  . 
1916  . 
1920  . 
1924  . 
1928  . 
1932  . 
1936  . 
1940  , 
1944  . 
1948  . 
1952  , 
1956  . 
1960 
1964  . 
1968 
1972 


Turnout 

—  73.  2 
.__  65.  2 
.__  65.  4 
.—  58.8 
.__  61.  6 
.__  49.  2 
.__  48.9 
.__  56.9 
.__  56.9 
.__  61.0 
.__  62.  5 
.__  55.9 
.__  53.0 
.__  63.3 
.__  60.6 
.-_  64.0 
.__  61.  8 
.__  60.  6 
.__  55.6 


VOTER  TURNOUT  IN  RECENT  GENERAL  ELECTIONS  IN  FOREIGN  NATIONS 


Nation 


Election 


Turnout 
(percent)    Comment 


Australia 

Canada 

France 

West  Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands... 
New  Zealand.. 
Great  Britain.. 
Ireland 


Dec.  2, 1972 

97 

Compulsory  registration  and 
voting. 

Oct.  30, 1972 

74 

June  2, 1969 

77 

Nov.  19,1972 

91 

May  7-8, 1972 

93 

Compulsory  voting. 

Nov.  29, 1972 

83 

)o. 

Nov.  25, 1972 

90 

Compulsory  registration. 

June  18, 1970 

71 

Junel8,l%9 

75 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ted,  for  your  testimony  here. 
I  think  it  is  doubly  appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  audience  that  is 
assembled  here  this  morning,  a  high  proportion  of  which  is  made  up 
of  Hearst  scholars  and  with  this  sort  of  expertise  already  present  we 
start  out  with  a  hard  core  of  a  highly  motivated  group  to  carry  the 
torch  for  broadening  the  base.  I  only  hope  that  our  Hearst  scholars 
this  year  will  be  able  to  motivate  a  larger  percentage  of  the  18-year- 
olds  into  actually  voting  than  was  the  case  this  year.  We  had  high 
hopes  for  a  heavy  participation  of  new  voters  and  that  participation 
was  less  than  encouraging  but  it  takes  a  little  time  I  guess  when  these 
things  begin  for  the  first  time. 

I  want  to  particularly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
present  Hearst  students  from  the  high  altitudes  and  low  altitudes  of 
the  beautiful  State  of  Wyoming;  that  there  are  also  Hearst  scholars 
from  America's  icebox,  Alaska,  with  all  its  beauty  and  its  wonderful 
strawberries  in  spite  of  the  inclement  weather  in  some  parts  of  the 
land;  and  I  am  sure  they  are  here  from  Massachusetts. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Hearst  program  here  in  the  Senate, 
I  can  say  we  are  mighty  proud  of  the  Hearst  scholars  that  grace  our 
halls  every  year,  as  they  examine  the  mechanism  of  democracy  at 
first  hand.  It  is  a  living  laboratory. 
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Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska  has  already  been  introduced.  Why  not 
lead  off. 

Senator  Ste\t:ns.  I  have  no  questions.  I  am  pleased  to  be  associated 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  the  bill  that 
we  have  cosponsored,  and  I  endorse  entirely  everything  he  said.  I  only 
wish  we  could  go  further.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  juries  should 
be  selected  from  voter  lists,  because  there  are  people  I  think  who  do 
not  register  or  do  not  vote  because  they  really  do  not  want  to  be 
involved  in  the  jury  system.  We  ought  to  find  some  way  to  separate 
jury  duty  from  the  voting  process.  Nonethelss  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  applaud  him  for  his  consistent  support 
of  voter  reform. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  add  to  your  commentary,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, that  further  indication  of  new  inroads  being  made  into  problems 
that  our  mutual  efforts  are  addressed  to  is  illustrated  in  the  State  of 
Texas  from  which  we  will  have  some  expert  testimony  a  little  later 
on  where  you  can  even  cut  out  coupons  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
and  other  liberal  Texas  papers  and  register  by  coupon.  It  points  the 
finger  at  how  ridiculous  we  have  become  with  the  rigidity  of  some  of 
our  limitations  on  registering  people  to  vote. 

Our  crusade  still  has  to  be  against  how  a  man  votes.  How  you 
suspect  he  is  likely  to  vote  ought  to  be  the  most  irrelevant  factor  in 
this  question  and  yet  how  many  times  that  pops  up  amongst  some  of 
our  colleagues  who  discover  that  a  large  number  of  these  people 
will  be  poor,  a  large  number  of  them  will  be  less  well  educated  and 
a  large  number  will  be  minorities  of  one  sort  or  another,  however  you ' 
want  to  slice  it. 

But  unfortunately  some  of  those  with  the  very  finest  education, 
with  the  most  amount  of  economic  sustenance  also  vote  in  a  terrible 
way  so  we  cannot  inject  the  criteria  of  how  one  votes  must  determine 
who  is  eligible  to  vote. 

I  think  that  is  a  key  to  this  whole  approach. 

One  of  the  differences,  Ted,  in  the  bills  that  we  have  here  is  the 
dimension  of  the  voluntary  aspect  of  the  program.  Yours,  as  I  gather, 
relies  very  heavily  on  the  voluntary  approach.  The  bill  that  I  have 
in  at  the  moment  simply  to  get  things  started  so  we  can  continue  to 
explore  the  best  of  ideas  is  mandatory  in  Federal  elections. 

Would  you  care  to  address  yourself  to  that  ? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  support  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  as  you 
well  know,  it  is  mandatory  in  Federal  elections  and  also  provides 
financial  incentives  to  States  and  local  communities  to  use  the  post 
card  system  for  State  or  local  elections  as  well. 

I  support  your  bill,  and  I  think  in  many  respects  it  would  be  the 
most  efficient  way  of  achieving  the  desired  goal. 

You  were  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
3'ear,  and  you  came  within  a  handful  votes  of  success.  It  was  through 
3'our  persuasive  argumentation  that  the  cause  was  pressed  as  far  for- 
ward as  it  was  at  that  time,  and  I  commend  you  for  that. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  takes  a  somewhat  different  approach, 
providing  financial  incentives  to  States  and  local  governments  to  en- 
courage, but  not  compel,  them  to  upgrade  their  registration  programs. 
We  put  the  carrot  in  there  to  encourage  them  to  move  ahead,  and 
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we  have  various  general  and  specific  incentives.  If,  for  example, 
Massachusetts  were  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  incentive,  it 
would  be  eligible  for  10  cents  per  voter,  or  $400,000,  based  on  4  mil- 
lion voters. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  subtracted  in  view 
of  the  Massachusetts  voting  record  this  last  election?   [Laughter.] 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  hope  not  [laughter].  On  top  of  that  $300,000 
the  bill  would  also  pay  half  of  any  improvements,  such  as  a  compu- 
terized registration  program.  The  State  could  get  up  to  10  cents  a 
voter  more  here,  or  another  $400,000. 

Now  the  advantage  of  your  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  it 
reaches  right  into  the  home  and  insures  that  people  can  be  registered 
easily.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  computerization  and 
its  advantages  in  terms  of  improving  registration  procedures,  but  I 
can  see  that  your  program  really  reaches  out  and  insures  a  very 
significant  impact  on  registration. 

The  kind  of  approach  I  have  suggested  gives  States  and  local 
governments  the  kind  of  flexibility  and  authority  and  responsibility 
which  they  desire  in  reaching  the  goal  of  registration  more  appealing. 
The  bill  provides  flexibility  to  local  communities  by  offering  funds 
for  a  variety  of  improvements. 

So  although  I  support  and  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  your  approach,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  think  that  the  kind  of  ap- 
proach that  Senator  Stevens  and  I  have  taken  offers  a  realistic  addi- 
tional hope  to  achieve  our  desired  goal. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  inject  there  that  during  the  last  year's 
legislative  battles,  your  drive  was  really  the  eloquent  and  sustaining 
factor  in  the  course  of  the  colloquies  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
that  we  all  understand  there  is  no  pride  in  authorship  here.  We  are 
trying  to  achieve  a  goal. 

We  want  to  try  to  do  that  in  the  most  expeditious  and  equitable 
way  that  we  can  and  that  is  why  we  are  genuinely  searching  for 
wiser  answers. 

All  answers  available  here  have  an  element  of  wisdom  in  them 
but  we  want  to  do  what  we  think  in  balance  will  be  the  most  solid 
approach,  as  we  seek  to  resolve  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  question. 
Some  of  it  has  been  resolved  from  last  year.  We  had  residence  factors 
in  this.  Since  then  the  Supreme  Court  of  course  has  ruled  that  30 
days  for  all  practical  purposes  should  be  the  residence  limitation 
in  Federal  elections. 

Now  as  I  understand  the  decision,  that  is  not  an  absolute  judgment; 
there  are  areas  where  30  days  does  pose  a  problem.  I  think  Senator 
Stevens'  area  is  a  good  case  in  point  but  it  was  a  guideline  as  far  as 
the  Senate  and  House.  Already  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1070  had 
prescribed  30  days  as  the  only  residence  limitation  for  a  person  voting 
for  President  either  to  vote  in  the  State  where  he  had  now  resided  as 
a  new  citizen  for  30  days,  regardless  of  that  State's  limitations  or  to 
vote  in  the  State  he  had  just  left,  regardless  of  the  absentee  voter 
restrictions  from  that  State.  This  was  to  protect  against  the  mobility 
of  voters  in  which  circumstances  of  being  on  the  road  or  some  place 
else  trap  several  millions  of  voters  every  year. 

So  we  have  been  able  to  approach  this  now  at  a  slightly  higher  level 
in  addressing  ourselves  to  problems  than  was  the  case  just  a  year  ago. 
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Senator  STE^'ENS.  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  good  friend  from 
Massachusetts  that  one  of  the  problems  we  get  into  with  your  bill  as 
opposed  to  the  bill  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  introduced 
was,  I  think,  pinpointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  from  Oregon.  Oregon 
has  the  most  enlightenecl  voter  education  program  in  the  country. 
Oregon  provides  every  voter  with  a  pamphlet  that  contains  a  picture 
and  a  statement  of  every  candidate  in  his  district  when  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for. 

Because  of  the  preparation  involved,  they  must  have  a  sufficient  time 
to  get  that  pamphlet  ready  and  to  the  voters.  Additional  delay  is 
necessitated  because  of  the  mails,  a  problem  which  this  committee  is 
going  to  look  into  this  year.  Unless  the  States  have  the  flexibility  to 
use  the  techniques  they  think  are  best  to  get  the  registration  and  get 
their  mailing  lists,  whether  the  registration  technique  be  door-to-door 
canvassing,  or  direct  mail,  or  the  grocer}^  store  registrars,  the  high 
school  registrars,  the  States  cannot  get  that  voter  education  material 
out. 

I  think  we  have  to  give  the  States  the  flexibility  to  use  the  techniques 
they  feel  are  best  and  not  put  them  in  a  rigid  strait  jacket  by  saying 
that  in  order  to  get  Federal  assistance,  you  must  have  a  certain  type 
of  system. 

The  Chairman.  Again  there  is  no  ironclad  limitation  that  we  start 
out  with  on  that.  If  the  flexibility  there  becomes  rather  obvious  and  a 
wise  part,  without  destroying  the  fundamentals,  we  would  all  agree 
that  should  be  another  one  of  its  features.  We  hope  to  get  the  best 
of  all  bills  on  this. 

That  is  all  the  questions  I  have  right  now. 

Senator  Kennedy.  There  are  two  final  comments  I  would  like. 
The  first  is  that  the  bill  I  have  introduced  embraces  the  concept  and 
the  policy  of  revenue  sharing,  which  is  appealing  to  the  States.  Sec- 
ond, as  both  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator  Stevens  know,  a  major 
question  concerns  the  cost  of  this  legislation.  I  think  all  of  us  agree 
that  this  kind  of  investment  secures  a  basic  and  fundamental  right 
and  is  well  worth  every  dollar  we  spend  on  it.  All  of  us  support  various 
Federal  spending  programs  in  other  areas,  and  all  of  us  who  have 
voted  for  them  have  wondered  at  times  how  effective  these  programs 
really  are.  Perhaps  we  do  not  really  follow  them  with  sufficient  over- 
sight in  Congress.  But  we  do  know  the  importance  of  the  right  to 
vote.  I  doubt  that  any  other  program  could  give  us  as  good  a  return 
on  eveiy  dollar  we  spend. 

It  is  not  a  lot  of  money  we  are  talking  about  as  Federal  spending 
programs  go — $45  million  a  year — and  I  am  confident  the  funds  can  be 
spent  wisely  and  more  effectively,  with  immense  returns  for  our 
democracy. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  once  again  a  matter  of  priorities  of  sorts,  and 
at  this  moment  we  are  holding  up  our  system  and  our  procedure  is 
kind  of  a  goldfish  bowl  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  we  are 
saying  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  "Look.  "V^^ly  do  you  not  look  toward 
doing  it  like  we  do  it?"'  and  then  we  show  up  with  half  of  the  people 
voting. 

It  kind  of  rings  a  hollow  note  to  others  who  are  studying  us  with 
the  greatest  of  care. 
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It  is  time  that  we,  I  think,  put  our  efforts  and  some  of  our  financial 
commitment  where  our  chest  beating  is  these  days,  where  our  rhetoric 
has  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  important  that  we  come  out  with  something  here  that  takes 
a  meaningfid  step  forward. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  all  you  have  done  on  behalf  of  this 
effort. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  committee  that  we 
put  into  the  record  a  statement  from  the  Senator  from  Utah,  Senator 
Moss,  who  is  a  member  of  this  committee  and  who  stepped  in  here 
long  enough  to  present  his  statement  but  who  is  chairing  another 
committee. 

This  is  part  of  the  price  of  turning  the  wheels  of  progress  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  that  we  have  many  things  going  on  simultaneously  and 
therefore  we  try  to  get  as  much  of  the  record  built  as  we  can  and 
Senator  Moss'  statement  will  be  made  a  part. 

The  record  should  show  also  that  there  are  many  cosponsors  of 
S.  352.  We  will  put  the  list  in  the  record  of  17  cosponsors. 

(As  requested  the  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Moss  follows:) 
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STATEMENT  O.F  SENATOR  FRANK  E,    MOSS    (D  -  UTAH) 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

FEBRUARY    7,   1973 

SUBJECT:    VOTER  REGISTRATION:    ELIMINATING  THE  OBSTACLE  COURSE 

Mr.    Chairman: 

The  bills  under  discussion  here  today  to  establish  a  national 
system  of  voter  registration  are  two  of  the  most  innportant  that  have 
bccii  introduced  in  this   session  of  Congress.      For  they  concern  the 
[xjl'itical  right  --  the  right  to  vote  --  that  is  the  very  basis  of  our 
democratic  system  of  government. 

It  is  a  disturbing  fact  that  in  the  recent  presidential  election 
loss  than  60  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote  went  to  the  polls  to 
exorcise  thi,s  right.      This  particular  statistic  is  one  that  we  will 
h<^ar  again  and  again  in  these  hearings,    and  it  is  one  that  bears 
I'fpcating.     For  it  demonstrates  that  despite  the  great  strides  we 
li.Tvc  made  throughout  our  history  in  broadening  suffrage,    American 
fleniticracy  has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  promise. 

One  of  the  great  impediments  to  increased  voting  participation 
th,-\t  still  remains  is  our  archaic  system  of  voter  registration.     This 
became  abundantly  clear  during  the  hearings  of  this  Committee  last 
session.     In  most  states,   the  voter  registration  system  is  no    inore 
than  a  voter  obstacle  course.     In  some  cases,   the  system  was 
designed  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  discourage  fraud.     But  today, 
in  almost  every  case,   the  system  simply  discourages  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  vote. 
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other  Western  democracies  put  us  to  shame.     Most  of  them  have 
adopted  registration  systems  that  encourage  their  citizens  to  vote,    and 
as  a  result,   most  of  them  have  a  far  greater  number  of  citizens  going 
to  the  voting  booths  on  election  day. 

Mr.    Chairman,   the  arguments  for  the  legislation  proposed  by 
these  bills  are  compelling.     This  Committee  has  made  a  diligent  effort 
to  find  ways  to  improve  voter  registration,   and  both  bills  contain  sound 
ideas  culled  from  that  effort. 

In  the  past,   the  main  argument  put  forward  against  changing 
the  present  system  has  been  that  it  would  open  up  the  door  to 
electoral  fraud.     Now  certainly  we  should  make  every  conceivable 
effort  to  minimize  the  liklihood  of  fraud       at  the  ballot  box.     Any 
such  practice  is  a  blight  on  our  democracy.    1  am  convinced,   however, 
that  the  proposals  under  consideration  would  not  lead  to  corruption 
of  the  electoral  process.     In  fact,   the  safeguards  contained  in  these 
bills  will  make  the  system  much  less  susceptible  to  fraud. 

It  is  not  secret  that  on  occasion  in  this  country  the  electoral 
process  has  been  subject  to  manipulation  by  the  unscrupulous  few.     In 
many  instances,   the  byzantine  system  of  registration,   whose  purpose 
is  to  prevent  corruption,    has  in  fact  fostered  it.      This  is  not  really 
as  paradoxical  as  it  might  seem.     For  when  a  system  becomes  so 
intricate  that  it  cannot  be  understood  by  the  ordinary  voter,   it  is 
susceptible  to  manipulation.     When  this  happens,   the  proper  corrective 
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measure  is  to  make  the  system  more  rational  and  comprehensible. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  the  opportunities  for  vote  fraud 
that  exist  in  a  situation  where  vast  numbers  of  people  do  not  register 
and  vote.     We  all  have  heard  of  cases  where  votes  are  cast  by  dead 
men.     There  have  also  been  cases  where  living  people  have  not  voted, 
but  have  had  their  votes  cast  for  them.     Certainly  the  most  direct 
way  to  minimize  the  chances  of  fraud  is  to  see  that  a  greater  number 
of  people  actually  register  and  vote.     In  a  democracy,   we  inevitably  find 
that  the  ultimate  safeguard  is  the  people  themselves. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I  have  dwelled  at  some  length  on  this  matter 
of  vote  fraud  because  at  one  time  it  provided  the  rationale  for  our 
present  system  of  registration.     Recently,   the  dangers  of  vote  fraud 
have  frequently  been  cited  by  those  who  argue  against  the  progressive 
approach  embodied  in  these  bills.     We  should  recognize  that  it  is  a 
bogus  argument,    and  make  it  clear  that  we  will  not  buy  it. 

There  is  simply  no  good  reason  why  Congress  should  not 
move    forward  with  legislation  that  will  enable  a  greater  number  of 
Americans  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  just  been  requested  to  add  the  names  of 
Senator  Brock  from  Tennessee  and  Senator  Bellmon  from  Oklahoma 
also  as  cosponsors  to  the  list.  I  will  read  the  list  because  it  may  involve 
the  Senators  from  some  of  your  States. 

Senator  Moss  of  Utah ;  Senator  Williams  from  New  Jersey ;  Ribi- 
coff ,  Connecticut ;  Mondale,  Minnesota ;  Eagleton,  Missouri ;  Burdick, 
North  Dakota;  Hughes,  Iowa;  Muskie,  Maine;  Pell,  Rhode  Island; 
Tunney,  California;  Hathaway,  Maine;  Chiles,  Florida;  Inouye, 
Hawaii ;  Humphrey,  Minnesota ;  Hart,  Michigan ;  and  there  has  yet 
been  no  effort  to  solicit  the  Senate  for  cosponsors. 

If  your  Senator  is  not  on  there,  he  likely  has  not  had  time  to  have  a 
look  at  it  yet  and  you  can  assist  him  in  taking  time  to  give  it  a  look  or 
get  on  one  of  the  "bills  here  that  is  pending  because  it  is  desperately 
urgent  that  we  act. 

The  next  witness  on  the  list  this  morning  is  the  Honorable  H.  A. 
Boucher,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  Let  me  say^ 
it  is  an  honor  to  have  you  here,  sir,  this  morning  and  it  gives  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union  the  one-two  punch  at  this  particular  moment. 

Ted,  why  do  you  not  introduce  him. 

Senator  Stevens.  Red  is  best  known  in  Alaska  as  the  former  man- 
ager of  the  Gold  Fanners,  the  most  successful  baseball  team  in  Alaska 
until  we  founded  the  Anchorage  Glacier  Pilots.  He  has  also  been  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Fairbanks.  He  is  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  has  really  devoted  himself  to  the  registration  programs, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  younger  voters  of  Alaska  and  in  view  of 
the    outcome 

The  Chairman.  All  voters  in  Alaska  are  young;  nobody  has  lived 
there  that  long. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  are  all  young  at  heart,  anvway.  But  in  view 
of  the  outcome  of  the  last  election,  I  want  to  thank  him  publicly  for  his 
efforts  and  welcome  him  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  H.  A.  BOUCHER,  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALASKA 

Lieutenant  Governor  Boucher.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  before  you  today  to 
testify  on  the  major  voter  registration  bills,  S.  352  and  S.  472. 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  word  "idiocies"  meant  those  who  refused  to 
hold  office.  More  generally,  it  connoted  citizens  who  did  not  vote.  The 
English  term  "idiot"  was  derived  from  this  word.  The  founders  of  the 
United  States  spent  months  studying  the  democracy  of  classical  Greece 
before  drafting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  deter- 
mined that  voting  and  holding  office  were  an  inseparable  part  of 
citizenship. 

The  first  step  in  voting  is  registration.  Approximately  three  out  of 
every  10  adults  in  the  United  States  are  not  registered  to  vote.  Twenty- 
eight  persons  out  of  each  100  persons  of  voting  age  were  not  registered 
for  the  1972  presidential  election.  Of  the  28  who  were  not  registered, 
11  answered  in  a  Gallup  poll  that  they  either  had  not  met  residency  re- 
quirements or  just  had  not  bothered  to  vot€.  The  remaining  17  gave  a 
variety  of  excuses  for  their  failure  to  register.  Some  had  no  excuse  at 
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all.  Although  all  figures  are  not  yet  available  for  1972,  the  Census 
Bureau  found  in  1968  that  almost  3  million  persons  did  not  even  know 
whether  they  were  registered. 

In  1972,  26  million  young  people  became  eligible  to  vote  for  the  first 
time.  This  was  considerably  higher  than  the  12  million  young  people 
who  became  eligible  to  vote  in  1968.  Liberalized  voting  age  require- 
ments and  residency  requirements,  as  well  as  upgraded  voting  registra- 
tion efforts  in  many  States  were  responsible  for  the  increase.  However, 
41  percent  of  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  failed  to  put  their 
names  on  voting  lists.  This  was  about  twice  the  number  of  non- 
registrants  in  any  age  bracket  over  35. 

These  young  people  are  far  from  the  captives  of  any  one  political 
ideology.  They  can  and  will  have  significant  effects  on  the  political 
process  in  this  country  for  years  to  come.  This  is  a  good  thing,  just  as 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  all  eligible  persons  turn  out  to  vote. 

The  importance  of  this  concept  of  voter  registration  is  evidenced  by 
the  interest  taken  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  last  year  and  this.  The 
States  too  support  this  effort  and  will  continue  to  display  great  interest 
in  the  progress  of  Congress  in  this  area. 

Statistics  indicate  that  over  the  long  run,  education  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  registration.  Professional  people  are  more  likely  to  register 
than  any  other  group.  Eighty  percent  of  these  persons  are  enrolled  as 
voters.  Next  are  white  collar  workers  with  77  percent.  Down  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  list  are  those  who  work  for  wages.  Only  68  percent  of 
these  are  registered — about  the  same  as  for  unemployed  persons  (70 
percent). 

The  extent  to  which  Americans  have  failed  to  register  is  startling. 
The  extent  to  which  they  failed  to  vote  is  even  more  startling.  Going 
back  several  elections,  1  of  every  3  citizens  failed  to  vote  in  the  1964 
presidential  election.  In  1968  there  were  more  persons  not  voting  than 
the  number  required  to  reverse  the  outcome.  In  29  States,  the  number 
of  non voters,  had  they  gone  to  the  polls  and  voted  for  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, was  large  enough  to  have  reversed  the  election.  A  study  of  the 
non  voters  in  1972  revealed  that : 

Twenty-four  million  were  registered  but  just  did  not  bother  to  vote 
or  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  residency  requirements. 

Eighteen  million  could  have  registered  but  did  not  because  they 
were  "uninterested  in  politics." 

Six  million  "did  not  like  either  candidate." 

Six  million  were  sick  or  disabled. 

Four  million  persons  were  away  from  home. 

Four  million  could  not  leave  their  job  or  were  working  two  shifts. 

The  States  with  the  greatest  percentage  of  voters  among  those 
persons  of  eligible  age  showed  South  Dakota  at  the  top  of  the  list  with 
70.7  percent  followed  by  North  Dakota  with  69.9  percent,  Utah  with 
69.4  percent  and  Montana  with  69.1  percent.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  37.8  percent  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia  of  voting  age  population 
went  to  the  polls  in  1972  and  the  District  of  Columbia  finished  with  a 
low  of  31.7  percent;  55.5  percent  of  eligible  Alaskans,  including  mili- 
tary personnel,  voted  in  the  1972  presidential  election. 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  rest  of  the  free  world  ?  In  elections 
held  on  December  2,  1972,  Australia  lead  the  world  with  97  percent 
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of  its  citizens  voting.  Australia  encourages  voting  by  fining  those  who 
do  not  exercise  the  franchise.  But  other  nations  that  do  not  do  so  also 
have  turnouts  much  higher  than  this  country's.  For  example,  Italy  had 
a  93-percent  turnout  last  May ;  West  Germany  had  91  percent ;  New 
Zealand  90  percent;  the  Netherlands  83  percent;  France  77  percent; 
Ireland  75  percent ;  Canada  74  percent ;  Great  Britain  71  percent.  Far 
below  was  the  United  States  with  55.6  percent  last  November. 

The  above  figures  concern  the  average  voter.  But  what  about  the 
lawmakers  whodraf  t  the  laws  under  which  elections  are  conducted  and 
also  the  government  officials  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  running  the  elections?  Historically,  many  election  officials  have 
viewed  government  as  a  passive  participant  in  the  electoral  process 
with  no  responsibility  for  affecting  the  individual  citizens.  These  of- 
ficials apparently  believe  that  the  initiative  has  lain  entirely  with  the 
individual  citizen.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  at  least  one  reason  why 
62  million  American  did  not  vote  in  1972.  It  would  seem  that  if  govern- 
ment can  find  a  citizen  to  tax  him  or  to  draft  him  into  the  military 
service,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  government  can  find  that 
same  citizen  to  enroll  him  as  an  eligible  voter  and  include  him  in  the 
active  electorate  ? 

In  a  democratic  society,  among  the  most  fundamental  human  rights 
is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  vote.  The  vote  is  the  very  symbol  of 
democracy.  It  is  the  basic  unit  of  our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment— ^the  major  vehicle  through  which  the  consent  of  the  governed 
is  offered  or  withheld — ^the  prime  means  by  which  the  people  can 
express  and  effect  their  collective  will.  The  right  to  vote,  therefore, 
necessarily  carries  with  it  the  right  of  equal  access  for  every  eligible 
citizen  through  the  formal  system  of  regulations  and  procedures  by 
which  the  vote  is  cast. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  administrative  reform  of  our  present 
election  system.  Citizens  must  no  longer  be  forced  to  earn  the  "privi- 
lege" to  vote.  But  rather  they  must  be  insured  the  right  to  vote. 

The  discretion  granted  to  election  officials  under  current  legisla- 
tion must  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended—to give  election  administrators  the  margin  of  flexibility  they 
need  to  assure  the  access  of  all  citizens  to  the  ballot  box.  Most  citizens 
have  shown  little  interest  in  the  electoral  process,  not  because  they 
dismiss  its  importance,  but  simply  because  they  do  not  recognize  the 
extent  to  which  the  current  election  system  impairs  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  engage  in  self-government. 

The  public  generally  believes  that  the  system  has  worked  well  for 
them  in  the  past  and  that  it  will  work  well  in  the  future.  Regrettably, 
however,  the  present  election  system  has  not  worked  well.  It  still  bears 
the  mark  of  forces  which  originally  gave  birth  to  it  at  the  turn  of  the 
century — fear  of  the  then  widespread  corruption  and  fraud  at  the 
polls  and  a  desire  to  control  the  voting  participation  of  millions  of 
European  immigrants  who  threatened  the  political  status  quo.  Al- 
though these  particular  forces  have  largely  ceased  to  exist,  the  system 
remains  saddled  with  many  unnecessarily  restrictive  laws  and  exclu- 
sionary procedures.  It  has  become  an  administrative  maze  in  which 
many  "of  the  abuses  it  was  designed  to  prevent  can,  in  fact,  be  more 
easily  hidden  and  through  which  the  average  citizen  must  pamstak- 
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ingly  grope  in  order  to  exercise  his  or  her  fundamental  right  to  the 
franchise. 

Although  the  fear  of  fraud  is  often  advanced  in  opposition  to  pro- 
posed election  reforms,  such  abuses  are  probably  a  function  of  com- 
munity mores  and  will  continue  to  exist  in  those  communities  where 
they  are  prevalent  no  matter  what  reasonable  election  procedures  are 
established.  More  important  is  the  fraud  perpetuated  on  thousands  of 
Americans  by  a  system  which  denies  them  the  right  to  vote. 

This  fraud  is  even  more  egregious  because  it  is  perpetuated  in  the 
name  of  preventing  a  few  votes  cast  dishonestly.  The  relatively  small 
number  of  such  dishonestly  cast  votes  are  probably  far  outweighed  by 
the  many  people  who  should  be  eligible  but  are  disenfranchised  in  the 
process. 

The  system  works  poorly  for  all  Americans.  It  discriminates  most 
heavily  against  minorities,  the  poor,  tlie  uneducated,  and  the  aged,  who 
cannot  meet  its  complicated  requirements.  These  groups  are  even  fur- 
ther excluded  from  the  mainstream  of  American  life  because  they  are 
excluded  from  the  electoral  process. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1972,  78  million  Americans,  or  ap- 
proximately 56  percent  of  the  total  population  of  voting  age,  actually 
voted  for  a  candidate  of  their  choice ;  62  million  or  approximately  44 
percent  did  not  cast  a  ballot.  This  means  President  Nixon  was  elected 
by  roughly  33  percent  of  the  voting  age  population. 

These  figures  indicate  that  while  eight  out  of  10  registered  Ameri- 
cans vote,  only  six  out  of  10  Americans  of  voting  age  exercise  their 
franchise.  While  80  percent  of  Americans  of  voting  age  cast  ballots 
in  1876,  before  registration  laws  were  adopted,  48  percent  of  voting 
age  Americans  voted  in  1924  after  registration  laws  were  adopted.  As 
the  Gallup  Poll  concluded  in  1969 : 

It  was  not  a  lack  of  interest,  but  rather  the  residency  and  other  registration 
qualifications  that  proved  to  be  the  greatest  barrier  to  widen  voter  participation 
in  our  nation. 

Although  millions  of  American  citizens  fail  to  vote  because  they 
are  disenfranchised,  many  of  them  lose  their  right  to  vote  not  because 
they  are  poor,  black,  uneducated,  or  uninterested,  but  because  they  are 
a  part  of  the  mainstream  of  American  society.  These  are  the  mobile 
Americans.  By  moving  to  a  better  neighborhood,  accepting  a  company 
promotion  and  an  attendant  transfer,  going  to  college,  getting  married, 
serving  their  country,  moving  to  a  new  State  in  search  of  a  better  life, 
and  exercising  other  fundamental  rights,  many  people  cannot  vote. 

Ten  years  ago,  President  Kennedy's  Commission  on  Registration 
Voting  Participation  pointed  up  the  need  to  reform  our  national  elec- 
tion laws.  Many  others  have  since  joined  suit.  Those  of  us  who  admin- 
ister State  elections  systems  have  since  faced  a  barrage  of  comments 
and  criticisms.  The  challenge  has  been  particularly  great  because  we 
must  meet  a  dual  standard — to  serve  the  public  and  also  to  administer 
the  election  laws  efficiently,  economically,  uniformally,  and  honestly. 

The  deficiencies  pointed  out  by  President  Kennedy's  Commission 
still  exist.  Many  voters  are,  as  I  have  indicated,  still  disenfranchised. 
Vote  counting  has  been  seriously  delayed  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  confidence  of  American  citizens  in  their  electoral  process  has  been 
severely  damaged.  Election-related  costs  have  substantially  increased. 
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In  many  areas  of  the  country,  there  have  been  no  voting  machines 
available  at  election  time  or  those  machines  have  malfunctions.  Long 
and  slow  lines  of  people  must  que  up  to  vote.  Ballots  are  misprinted. 
Kegistration  records  become  lost,  misplaced  or  intentionally  altered. 
Tlie  long  ballot  dissuades  many  potential  voters.  This  is  further  ex- 
acerbated by  the  straight  party  symbol  in  some  States  which  discour- 
ages ticket  splitting  and  intelligent  decisionmaking.  Election  laws  have 
become  ever  more  complicated  and  inconsistent.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
results  are  frequently  disputed,  necessitating  expensive  recounts  and 
litigation.  Redistricting  and  reapportionment  have  further  compli- 
cated the  picture.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  apply  existing  laws 
and  regulations  unif ormally. 

Moreover,  many  States  have  no  single  statewide  elections  adminis- 
trator. Local  governments  are  often  charged  with  the  administration 
of  election  laws. 

I  believe  that  standardization  and  uniformity  of  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  practices  are  absolutely  necessary.  This  will  require  the 
development  of  Federal  guidelines,  but  not  Federal  election  adminis- 
tration or  federally  imposed  detailed  State  administrative  procedures. 
Such  guidelines  should  include  increased  professionalism  in  elections 
administrations;  public  scrutiny  of  the  system;  delegated  authority 
over  election  conduct;  the  training  of  local  elections  officials;  stand- 
ardized registration  forms;  and  uniform  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  election  laws. 

I  believe  any  Federal  legislation  should  give  the  States  the  flexibility 
they  need  to  administer  their  election  laws  under  the  diverse  circum- 
stances in  different  areas  of  the  country.  Post  cards  may  provide  the 
most  efficient  means  of  registration  in  certain  areas.  Door-to-door  can- 
vasing  may  be  best  in  others.  Additional  registrars  may  be  necessary 
in  still  others.  Other  States  may  find  it  best  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
their  money  on  voter  education. 

But  each  of  these  is  only  a  different  method  to  solve  the  primary 
problem :  Identification  of  the  voter. 

The  most  important  problem  facing  the  States  in  their  administra- 
tion of  the  election  laws  is  to  identify  all  eligible  voters.  By  the  same 
token  a  corollary  is  the  identification  of  those  voters  who  are  ineligible. 

In  Alaska  out  of  148,960  people  registered  as  of  October  29  last  year, 
20,000  to  25,000  have  moved  and  left  no  forwarding  address.  Therefore, 
although  the  registration  figures  indicate  a  95-  to  100-percent  regis- 
tration accordinjx  to  the  1970  census,  in  reality  the  figure  is  closer  to  88 
percent.  Parenthetically,  these  figures  are  up  from  less  than  100,000 
registered  voters  only  2  years  ago.  This  was  quite  a  jump. 

This  dramatic  rise  in  registration  was  no  accident.  Alaska  has 
undertaken  an  intensive  registration  effort  in  the  last  2  years.  We  have 
concentrated  on  registering  Alaska  Natives  in  the  bush.  This  involves 
village-to-villa.o-e  efforts  at  personal  registration.  Deputy  reo-istrars 
who  speak  the  local  dialects  are  employed  as  are  translators,  Bilingiial 
radio  broadcasts  urge  villagers  to  register.  The  proq-ram  has  been 
outstandingly  successful,  85  to  90  percent  of  the  villagers  of  rural 
Alaska  are  now  registered. 

We  have  also  instituted  a  high  school  registration  program.  Prior 
to  1971,  only  10  percent  of  the  high  school  students  were  registered. 
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We  have  instituted  intensive  registration  efforts  in  high  schools 
throughout  the  State,  High  school  students  have  been  appointed  spe- 
cial temporary  registrars  for  their  student  bodies.  This  has  received 
great  publicity  and  has  been  equally  successful  as  the  registration  in 
the  bush  program.  About  90  percent  of  the  eligible  high  school  stu- 
dents are  now  registered.  This  includes  students  in  the  classes  of  1971, 
1972,  and  1973. 

But  both  these  Outreach  programs  involve  more  than  post  card 
registration  efforts.  They  involve  intensive  educational  and  publicity 
efforts.  They  also  indicate  the  need  for  flexibility  according  to  the 
situation  facing  the  individual  States.  In  how  many  States  is  a  bilin- 
gual registration  in  the  bush  program  necessary  ?  But  in  Alaska  uni- 
versal registration  would  be  impossible  without  such  a  program. 

This  is  not  to  downgrade  the  importance  of  registration  by  mail. 
Alaska  uses  a  system  of  witnessed  mail  registration.  However,  no  State 
can  rely  entirely  on  registration  by  any  one  method.  These  Outreach 
programs  are  only  examples  of  the  diverse  methods  followed  in  only 
one  State  of  the  Union. 

The  major  problem  facing  my  office  is  the  identification  of  eligible 
voters.  There  is  a  similar  problem  facing  every  other  State.  One  aspect 
of  the  problem  is  the  prevention  of  duplicate  registration  and  voting. 
If  election  materials  are  mailed  out  and  returned  "address  unknown," 
this  requires  a  correction  of  our  files. 

The  major  tool  necessary  to  solve  the  problem  is  a  computer  hous- 
ing a  massive  data  bank.  Alaska's  list  is  now  on  a  computer.  The  list 
must  be,  as  I  have  indicated,  constantly  updated — perhaps  quarterly. 
Ideally,  this  effort  should  take  place  m  oft'-election  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  a  practical  matter,  most  of  the  corrective  material  is  received 
shortly  before  elections. 

Each  State  should  have  such  a  data  system.  We  envision  an  "on 
line"  voter  registration  program,  similar  to  that  utilized  by  the  air- 
lines in  ticketing  passengers.  This  could  be  used  by  deputy  registrars 
to  change  names,  change  addresses,  change  party  affiliations,  and  regis- 
ter new  voters. 

Each  voter  would  receive  an  identification  number,  probably  his 
social  security  number.  By  encoding  this  information,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  State  to  interrogate  the  computer  to  determine  if  the 
voter  were  registered  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  voter  would  be  given 
a  receipt  of  registration  on  the  spot.  At  the  same  time  the  registrar 
could  ask  the  voter  whether  he  was  registered  elsewhere  and,  if  so, 
make  a  notation  to  this  effect.  Because  of  the  instantaneous  nature  of 
this  system,  persons  could  be  registered  up  to  the  last  minute.  Shortly 
after  the  information  was  transmitted  to  the  centralized  data  bank  in 
the  State,  the  computer  would  be  able  to  notify  any  other  State  reg- 
istrar automatically  that  the  voter  wished  to  be  stricken  from  the 
voting  list  in  his  previous  home  State.  This  would  prevent  duplicate 
registration. 

Periodically,  possibly  once  a  month,  the  up-to-date  master  list,  either 
in  printout  form  or  on  tape,  could  be  transmitted  to  a  national  cen- 
tralized data  bank,  possibly  in  the  Census  Bureau.  This  would  provide 
additional  coordination  and  cross-checking  to  prevent  duplicate  reg- 
istration. States  would  be  notified  of  any  voters  i-egistered  at  the 
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same  time  in  more  than  one  jurisdiction.  Moreover,  this  information 
would  provide  a  continuing  accurate  national  census.  Such  information 
would  be  doubly  helpful  because  census  subdivisions  in  many  cases 
coincide  with  political  subdivisions.  Thirdly,  such  a  national  coordina- 
tion center  would  provide  a  permanent  cadre  of  statisticians  who  could 
assist  the  State.  Such  a  system  would  also  provide  a  secure  backup 
voter  list  in  the  event  the  original  was  lost  or  destroyed. 

Such  a  comprehensive  data  bank  would  prevent  fraud.  It  would 
keep  voting  lists  accurate.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  it  would  assist 
our  mobile  population  to  retain  the  franchise.  It  would  prevent  the 
present  disinf  ranchisement  of  new  arrivals. 

By  the  same  token,  it  would  not  provide  for  arbitrary  removal  of 
persons. from  the  list.  Alaska,  for  example,  requires  that  if  a  person 
does  not  vote  at  least  once  every  -i  years,  he  must  be  notified  that  he 
must  reregister.  Such  a  system  could  provide  for  automatic  notifica- 
tion in  such  cases. 

Alaska  is  presently  studying  the  possibility  of  installing  just  such 
an  on-line  registration  system  within  our  State.  We  can  already  in- 
stantly retrieve  data  on  motor  vehicle  registration,  tax  return  informa- 
tion, fishing  and  hunting  licenses.  The  technology  to  apply  these  tech- 
niques to  voter  registration  already  exists.  We  should  utilize  it. 

The  information  we  will  need  is  basic:  the  voter's  name,  his  address, 
his  social  security  number,  his  age — at  least  whether  he  is  over  18 — 
his  party  affiliation  or  a  statement  he  is  nonpartisan  or  is  not  affiliated 
with  any  party — both  categories  are  permissible  in  Alaska — a  state- 
ment that  he  is  not  registered  elsewhere,  or  if  he  is,  a  request  that  he 
be  stricken  from  the  other  State's  voter  rolls. 

We  will  not  invade  the  voter's  privacy  by  requiring  this  informa- 
tion. Tliis  information  is  already  public.  Voter  rolls  are  now  available 
for  public  purchase  in  many  States  including  Alaska.  Is  or  do  we  seek 
to  pry  or  invade  the  voter's  right  to  privacy.  This  right  will  remain 
inviolate  under  both  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions — Alaska  re- 
cently amended  its  constitution  to  grant  to  each  citizen  the  right  to 
privacy.  We  seek  only  the  minimum  information  to  provide  accurate 
registration  and  to  prevent  fraud. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  provide  a  series  of  grants 
for  States  to  maintain  current  lists  of  eligible  voters.  This  is  presently 
spelled  out  in  section  406  of  S.  472.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  such  detail 
in  S.  352.  I  believe  the  final  legislation  should  provide  explicit  author- 
ization for  such  programs. 

I  specifically  recommend  the  following  program : 

The  Federal  Government  should  provide  grants  of  a  specified 
amount,  say  10  cents,  for  each  eligible  voter  for  States  with  less  than 
80-percent  registration.  Above  that  level  of  performance,  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  50-percent  matching  categorical  grants. 
This  would  permit  the  States  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  voters 
but  with  additional  costs  and  high  registration  to  continue  to  provide 

full  coverage. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  get  any  Federal  funding,  each  State  would 
have  to  provide  universal  registration. 

The  important  fact  is  that  such  a  program  would  provide  for  univer- 
sal registration  by  the  States.  Furthermore,  such  a  system  of  matching 
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grants  would  provide  a  means  whereby  all  States  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  fullest  registration. 

Eegistration  programs  are  costly.  For  example,  in  Alaska  we  will 
spend  $797,000  for  elections  in  1973.  This  will  be  approximately  $5.30 
per  registered  voter.  At  least  50  percent  of  this  will  go  for  registration. 
We  estimate  off-year  registration  efforts  will  cost  approximately 
$253,000.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  tragic  mishap  in  which 
Congressmen  Boggs  and  Begich  lost  their  lives  last  November,  a  spe- 
cial statewide  election  must  be  held  March  6  to  fill  Alaska's  at-large 
congressional  seat  vacancy.  A  bill  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the 
State  legislature  to  appropriate  $150,000  for  this  purpose.  The  actual 
cost  may  exceed  this. 

I  believe  the  legislation  should  also  provide  authorization  and  finan- 
cial assistance  for  States  to  participate  in  voter  education  activities, 
such  as  presently  provided  by  Oregon,  Washington  and  California, 
among  others.  This  would  include  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
voter  assistance  pamphlets  and  other  material  in  order  that  the  elec- 
torate might  be  completely  informed  of  all  candidates  and  issues. 
Federal  assistance  for  this  purpose  is  particularly  necessary  because  of 
the  high  costs  involved.  Oregon  Secretary  of  State  Clay  Myers  recently 
described  his  program : 

In  the  general  election,  each  voter  In  a  district  receives  the  same  pamphlet. 
These  are  mailed  to  each  registered  elector  some  two  weeks  before  each  state 
election,  and  include  information  on  the  candidates  (they  pay  a  small  fee  for 
their  page),  as  well  as  explanatory  information  and  arguments,  pro  and  con,  on 
ballot  measures. 

Such  a  program  of  voter  identification  is  of  great  importance  for  an 
informed  electorate. 

These  points  I  have  mentioned  are  not  the  only  important  reforms 
possible  under  this  legislation  you  are  considering  today.  I  would  also 
urge  the  use  of  standardized  voter  registration  forms  nationwide.  I  am 
enclosing  for  the  record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  Alaska  State  voter 
registration  form.  I  believe  it  is  short  and  provides  all  necessary 
information. 

(Copy  of  Alaska  State  voter  registration  form  follows:) 
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!..,.,„,. OOVr.RNOR ^ I  ir.imNANT  GOVERNOR  1 

Lieutenant  Governor  Boucher.  Other  areas  in  which  additional 
work  is  necessary  inchide  absentee  voting ;  intrastate  cooperation  and 
coordination  between  local  election  boards;  the  simplification  and 
shortening  of  ballots  in  many  States;  the  standardization  and  con- 
solidation of  election  dates  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of  local 
elections ;  and  additional  training  and  pay  for  elections  officials. 

The  public  deserves  the  best  system  this  country  can  provide.  The 
election  is  one  of  the  few  times  a  citizen  can  directly  participate  in  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

Clay  Myers  has  said  that : 

Systems  must  be  workable  in  each  neighborhood  and  in  every  community  in 
our  state,  as  well  as  meet  national  objectives  and  standards  designed  to  confirm 
that  voting  is  an  inalienable  right — not  a  privilege  or  a  license. 

I  agree.  The  right  to  vote  is  totally  meaningless  if  the  citizen  cannot 
exercise  it.  This  legislation  will  bring  government  to  each  individual 
citizen.  It  will  permit  citizens  from  every  walk  of  life  to  insure  their 
government  is  responsive  and  responsible.  It  provides  them  with  a 
constructive  method  of  voicing  their  opinion  and  will,  if  properly 
utilized  by  our  citizens,  have  a  direct  and  substantial  effect  on  the 
course  of  this  Nation's  policies  in  the  future. 

It  is  about  time  for  such  legislation.  There  is  no  area  where  State 
and  local  governments  need  assistance  more — primarily  in  the  areas 
of  financial  assistance,  establishing  guidelines,  and  obtaining  a  source 
of  expertise.  There  is  no  area  where  these  are  needed  more  than  in 
the  overall  field  of  elections.  The  imagination  that  you  and  Senator 
Kennedy  have  displayed  I  think  is  great. 

The  Chairman.  And  Senator  Stevens. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Boucher.  And  Senator  Stevens  also.  This 
legislation  is  a  giant  step  forward  is  solving  this  problem,  which 
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unfortunately  many  of  the  citizens  of  our  country  are  not  aware 
exists. 

Most  unfortunately  in  the  past,  the  majority  of  the  people  who  have 
been  charged  with  the  administration  of  elections  have  viewed  govern- 
ment as  a  passive  participant  in  the  electoral  process  with  no  respon- 
sibility for  affecting  individual  citizens.  These  officials  by  and  large 
apparently  believe  that  the  initiative  must  lie  entirely  with  the  indi- 
vidual citizen,  This  would  seem  to  suggest  one  reason  why  62  million 
Americans  did  not  vote  in  1972. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters  recent 
pamphlet  on  the  administrative  obstacles  to  voting  which  certainly 
would  seem  to  sum  it  up. 

It  would  seem  that  if  government  can  find  a  citizen  to  tax  him  or  to  draft 
him  into  the  military  service,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  government 
can  find  that  same  citizen  to  enroll  him  as  an  eligible  voter  and  include  him 
in  the  active  electorate. 

Both  bills,  S.  352  and  S.  472  are  a  positive  step  in  this  direction. 
People  may  differ  on  whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  specific 
methods  that  are  being  applied.  However  really  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  final  analysis  is  the  identification  of  the  voter  and  exert- 
ing every  effort  to  see  that  he  is  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  electorate 
and  has  every  opportunity  to  vote. 

A  number  of  States  have  taken  different  approaches.  I  would 
like  to  include  here  for  the  record,  a  booklet  describing  a  very 
imaginative  program  by  our  sister  State  to  the  south,  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  This  details  their  voter  registration  program  for  1970.  It  is.a 
rather  comprehensive  program  that  involves  the  door-to-door 
approach.  This  system  might  well  be  incorporated  with  the  post  card 
mailout. 

(The  aforementioned  booklet  follows :) 
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Voter  Registration  Program 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Article  III,  Section  4,  states  that  "The 
IjCfjislaturc  shall  provide  for  a  chief  election  officer  of  the  State,  whose  respon- 
sibilities shall  be  as  prescribed  by  law  and  shall  include  the  supervision  of  state 
elections,  the  maximization  of  registration  of  eligible  voters  throughout  the  State 
and  the  maintenance  of  data  concerning  registered  voters,  elections,  apportionment 
and  districting."  Section  ll-2(b),  HRS,  further  states  that  "In  maximizing  registra- 
tion the  chief  election  officer  shall  make  an  effort  to  equalize  registration  between 
districts,  with  particular  effort  in  those  districts  in  which  he  determines  registration 
is  lower  than  desirable.  The  chief  election  officer  in  carrying  out  this  function  may 
make  surveys,  carry  on  house  to  house  canvassing,  and  assist  or  direct  the  clerk  in 
any  other  area  of  registration." 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  our  State  Constitution  and  Statutes,  our 
office  launched  out  on  a  Voter  Registration  Program  which  was  authorized  and 
funded  by  the  Legislature.  The  goals  of  the  program  were  as  follows: 

(1)  To  determine  the  registration  level  in  each  representative  district  of  our 
state. 

(2)  To  implement  a  registration  program  to  maximize  and  equalize  voter  reg- 
istration levels  throughout  the  State. 

The  following  report  outlines  the  programs  which  were  developed  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  listed  above,  and  the  results  obtained  from  them. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  Joyce  Azama,  Sharon  Higa,  Marsha  Kim,  Evelyn 
Oshiro  and  Morris  Takushi  of  the  elections  staff  in  the  Office  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor  Thomas  P.  Gill. 
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VOTER  REGISTRATION  SURVEY 

During  the  fall  of  1969,  a  voter  registration  survey  was  conducted  on  Oahu.  To 
save  time  and  money,  various  state  agencies  already  doing  surveys  were  asked  to 
cooperate  in  gathering  registration  data.  The  Department  of  Health  which  was 
conducting  a  health  survey  included  our  survey  with  theirs.  Their  interviewers  and 
ours  worked  on  gathering  the  voter  registration  information.  The  samples  were 
randomly  selected  from  a  utility  company's  list  of  customers  in  Honolulu. 

The  purposes  of  the  survey  were  to  determine  the  following: 

(l)The  percentage  of  voters  registered,  of  the  total  eligible  to  register  to  vote. 
(2)  The  percentage  of  voters  correctly  registered  in  the  precincts  in  which  they 
reside,  of  the  total  registered  voters. 

Again  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Health,  we  expanded  our  survey 
to  the  neighbor  islands  during  the  spring  of  1970. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SURVEY 

The  interviewers  were  instructed  to  interview  all  those  in  each  household  of 
voting  age  and  those  who  will  have  been  20  years  of  age  prior  to  the  1970  General 
Election.  A  sample  of  the  questionnaire  is  shown  on  pages  8  &  9. 

The  respondent  was  first  asked  if  he  was  registered  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  for 
the  1968  elections.  If  the  answer  was  "yes",  he  was  then  asked  (1)  if  he  had  voted  in 
the  Primary  and  General  Elections  of  that  year,  (2)  at  what  polling  place  he  voted, 
(3)  if  he  had  requested  a  transfer  of  address  with  the  City  Clerk's  Office  since  the 
last  election  and  (4)  if  he  has  lived  at  the  present  address  since  August  4, 1968  (three 
months  prior  to  the  1968  General  Election).  These  questions  were  aimed  at 
determining  whether  the  voter  was  living  in  the  precinct  in  which  he  was  registered. 
If  the  answer  was  "no",  the  respondent  was  asked  to  give  the  reason(s)  why  he  had 
not  registered  for  the  1968  elections,  and  if  he  had  done  so  since  those  elections.  For 
one  who  had  recently  moved  to  our  state,  our  interviewer  inquired  if  the  respondent 
would  be  a  resident  of  our  state  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  November  3,  1970. 
These  questions  were  aimed  at  determining  the  individual's  eligibility  to  register 
to  vote. 
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VOTER  REGISTRATION  SURVEY 
(Please  print  neatly  and  clearly) 


Name 


Address 


N\imber  of  years  lived  in  Hawaii 
Social  Security  Number  


Place  of  Birth: 
/~7  Hawaii 

U.S.  Mainland 
Elsewhere 


Birthdate 


Between  what  dates  were  you  born? 

/~7  November  3, 
November  3 , 
November  3, 
November  3 , 
November  3 , 
November  3 , 
November  3, 


1950 

- 

November 

2, 

1948 

1948 

— 

November 

2, 

1945 

1945 

— 

November 

2, 

1940 

1940 

— 

November 

2, 

1930 

1930 

— 

November 

2, 

1920 

1920 

— 

November 

2, 

1910 

1910 

& 

Before 

Initial  attempt: 
Interviewer  


Date 


No  contact : 

/~7  Not  at  home 

Refused  interview  or  not  cooperative 
Other  reason  , 


Phone  number  of  resident  (res) 


(bus) 


Phone  contact: 
Interviewer 


Second  attempt: 
Interviewer  


Third  attempt: 
Interviewer 


Date 


Date 


Date 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  SURVEY 

The  results  of  the  survey  guided  our  registration  efforts  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  of  1970  in  an  attempt  to  raise  registration  to  the  maximum  level  in 
each  district.  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  shows  the  results  of  these  surveys. 

The  survey  results  in  Table  A  shows  that  only  78.1%  of  the  total  eligible  to  regis- 

■  ter  to  vote  on  Oahu  were  actually  registered.  This  would  mean  that  approximately 

60,000  individuals  (Table  C)  who  were  eligible  were  not  registered  on  Oahu.  The 

statistics  show  the  Kalihi-Palama  area  to  have  the  lowest  level  of  registration  and 

the  Kahala-Hawaii  Kai  area  the  highest. 

Table  B  shows  that  82.2%  of  the  voters  on  Oahu  reside  where  they  are  registered. 
A  similar  survey  conducted  in  1968  produced  a  result  of  75%.  This  percentage 
increase  seems  to  indicate  that  our  efforts  to  encourage  voters  at  the  polling  places 
on  election  days  to  transfer  their  addresses  have  produced  positive  results.  A  total 
of  16,635  applications  were  taken  on  the  days  of  the  1968  Primary  and  General 
Elections,  the  Akizaki-Fong  Special  Election  and  the  City  Charter  Special  Election. 
The  Waikiki  area,  as  can  be  expected  because  of  its  transient  nature,  showed  the 
lowest  percentage  of  voters  residing  at  their  registered  address.  The  Kailua- 
Waimanalo  area  reflected  the  highest  percentage. 

Voter  registration  surveys  on  the  neighbor  islands  began  in  early  February  and 
concluded  in  August  of  1970.  The  results  showed  that  Hawaii  County  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  registered  voters  with  91.9%  registered  of  the  total  eligible  to  register. 
Kauai  was  next  with  85.6%  followed  by  Maui  with  84.2%.  Table  D  shows  the  results 
of  these  surveys. 

Table  E  shows  the  results  by  counties. 
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HOUSE-TO-HOUSE  REGISTRATION 
VOTER  REGISTRATION  PROGRAM,  1970 

A  house-to-house  effort  on  Oahu  began  in  mid-April  with  teams  composed  of  a 
team  captain  and  six  registrars.  The  captains  were  paid  $2.50  an  hour  and  the  mem- 
bers were  paid  $1.60  an  hour  plus  $0.25  for  each  vaUd  application  taken.  The  teams 
worked  evenings,  Sundays  through  Thursdays.  Consideration  was  given  to  hiring 
equal  number  of  individuals  from  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties,  as  well  as 
to  those  with  no  party  affiliations. 

Registrars  worked  in  every  district  on  Oahu.  In  addition,  a  house-to-house 
campaign  was  conducted  on  Maui  that  commenced  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  ended  in  mid- August.  Aside  from  Oahu,  the  drive  was  only  conducted  on  Maui 
because  that  county  showed  the  lowest  registration  level  in  comparison  wdth  the 
other  neighbor  islands. 

A  total  of  14,702  appUcations  was  taken  on  Oahu  during  this  house-to-house 
drive  compared  to  9,797  applications  in  1968.  In  other  words,  the  results  of  the 
1970  program  improved  by  50%  over  that  of  1968.  Of  the  total  of  16,493  transac- 
tions; 7,982  were  for  new  registration;  2,337  for  re-registrations;  5,617  for  changes 
in  address  and  557  for  changes  in  name.  Table  F  shows  the  results  of  the  house-to- 
house  efforts. 
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TABLE      F 

SUMMARY   OF    HOUSE-lIOimE    VOTER    REr.TSTl'ATIOH    PROHPAM 
LIEUTENANT   GOVERNOR'S    OFFICE 
AUGUST    19,    1970    AND    OCTOBER    8,    1970    TOTALS 


DIS- 
TRICT 

TOTAL 
AFFI. 

NEW 

RE- 
REGIS. 

CHANGE  OF 
ADDRESS 

CHANGE  OF 
NAME 

TOTAL 
TRAMS. 

8 

1,173 

412 

126 

699 

28 

1,265 

9 

349 

197 

75 

121 

9 

402 

10 

408 

249 

88 

117 

16 

470 

11 

370 

191 

79 

129 

33 

432 

12 

1,165 

740 

149 

387 

66 

1,342 

13 

1,081 

643 

162 

355 

57 

1,217 

14 

863 

488 

130 

320 

49 

987 

15 

482 

288 

53 

158 

26 

535 

16 

733 

390 

122 

270 

36 

818 

17 

1,023 

553 

242 

375 

33 

1,203 

18 

685 

382 

137 

224 

6 

749 

19 

1,057 

500 

123 

500 

38 

1,151 

20 

1,996 

926 

344 

918 

72 

2,260 

21 

516 

355 

78 

130 

6 

569 

22 

1,256 

712 

192 

4  57 

35 

1,396 

23 

.  621 

384 

89 

180 

19 

672 

24 

924 

572 

138 

277 

28 

1,015 

TOTAL 

14,702 

7,982 

2,337 

5,617 

557 

16,493 

17 
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REGISTRATION  AT  LOCATIONS 
VOTER  REGISTRATION  PROGRAM,  1970 

Registration  at  strategic  locations  has  proven  to  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
registration.  The  City  Clerk's  Office  manned  the  major  locations  during  the  regular 
working  hours,  while  our  office  took  over  during  the  off  hours  and  on  weekends. 
Our  office  also  set  up  at  other  locations  throughout  the  island  of  Oahu.  At  the  var- 
ious locations,  we  processed  approximately  26,500  applications.  Sears  (Ala  Moana) 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  productive  location  with  5,800  applications.  Other  pro- 
ductive locations  were  Kahala  Mall,  GEM  (Ala  Moana)  and  Holiday  Mart  (Kapio- 
lani).  Tables  G,  H  and  I  show  the  results  of  our  registration  at  locations.  Table 
J  and  Table  K  show  the  costs  involved  in  taking  registrations  at  the  various 
locations. 
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TABLE   J 

COST  PER  REGISTRATION 
VOTER  REGISTRATION  PROGRAM,  1970 

MAJOR  LOCATIONS 


LOCATION 

REGISTRATION 
TAKEN 

MAN 
HOURS 

COST 

COST  PER 
KKGISTRA. 

SEARS 

5,800 

1287 

$  2,574.00 

.44 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII 

1,546 

398!3 

796.50 

.52 

FIRST  HAWAIIAN  BANK,  Waianae 

560 

164 

328.00 

.59 

HOLIDAY  MART,  Kapiolani 

2,979 

918 

1,836.00 

.62 

HOLIDAY  MART,  Kailua 

1,193 

388*5 

777.00 

.65 

FOODLAND,  Pearl  City 

841 

302 

604.00 

.72 

GEM,  Ala  Moana 

3,074 

1175 

2,350.00 

.76 

FOODLAND,  Kaneohe 

664 

267!3 

534.50 

.80 

GIBSON'S 

899 

365 

730.00 

.81 

KAHALA  MALL 

3,086 

1260^ 

2,521.00 

.82 

UNION  MALL 

454 

210 

420.00 

.92 

ED  &  DON'S,  Ala  Moana 

347 

180 

360.00 

1.04 

WIGWAM,  Kalihi 

978 

570 

1,140.00 

1.17 

STAR  MARKET,  Kam  Shpg.  Ctr. 

477 

307 

614.00 

1.29 

LONGS,  Pali 

487 

390 

780.00 

1.60 

GEM,  Kapalama 

195 

368 

736.00 

3.77 

TOTAL 

23,580 

85504 

$17,101.00 

.72 

22 
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TABLE   K 

COST  PER  REGISTRATION 

VOTER  REGISTRATION  PROGRAM,  1970 

MINOR  LOCATIONS 


LOCATION 

REGISTRATION 
TAKEN 

MAN 
HOURS 

COST 

COST  PER 
REGIS. 

FOODLAND,  Mililani 

31 

4 

$     8.00 

.26 

AINA  HAINA,  Shpg.  Cntr. 

96 

19 

38.00 

.40 

50th  State  Fair 

457 

90J5 

181.00 

.40 

EWA  BEACH,  Shpg.  Cntr. 

35 

Bk 

16.50 

.47 

WIGWAM,  Waipahu 

79 

21H 

43.00 

.54 

SAFEWAY,  Pensacola 

107 

30 

60.00 

.56 

WIGWAM,  Aiea 

98 

36*5 

73.00 

.74 

STAR  MARKET,  Kailua 

70 

27I5 

55.00 

.79 

KRESS,  Wahiawa 

120 

47J5 

95.00 

.79 

WALRICK  DRUGS,  Kaneohe 

32 

13 

26.00 

.81 

BIGWAY,  Waipahu 

54 

22!s 

45.00 

.83 

FOODLAND,  Kalihi 

74 

3435 

69.00 

.93 

FOODLAND,  Kapiolani 

60 

291a 

58.50 

.98 

KITS  SUPERMARKET,  Haleiwa 

43 

235ti 

46.50 

1.08 

UAUULA  SHPG.  CNTR. 

15 

10 

20.00 

1.33 

TIMES,  Kaneohe 

233 

155 

310.00 

1.33 

CHUN  HOON,  Nuuanu 

60 

41 

82.00 

1.37 

SAFEWAY,  Enchanted  Lakes 

56 

4m 

83.00 

1.48 

QUEENS  MPSKET,    Kalihi 

32 

25 

50.00 

1.56 

NAKATANI  DRIVE  IN,  Nanakuli 

61 

55 

110.00 

1.80 

MELS  MARKET,  Waimanalo 

34 

31 

62.00 

1.82 

KRESS,  Moanalua 

26 

26 

52.00 

2.00 

FOODLAND,  Liliha 

28 

33^ 

67.00 

2.39 

SHIMAS  MARKET,  Waimanalo 

67 

99 

198.00 

2.96 

FIRST  HAWN.  BANK,  Kaimuki 

12 

20  3/4 

41.50 

3.46 

ZIPPY'S,  Honolulu 

14 

28'5 

57.00 

4.07 

TOTAL 

1,994 

973I5 

$1,947.00 

1    .98 

23 
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RE-REGISTRATION  PROGRAM  AT  THE  POLLING  PLACES 
PRIMARY  AND  GENERAL  ELECTIONS,  1970 

As  was  shown  in  Table  B  on  page  12,  82.2%  of  the  voters  on  Oahu  reside  where 
they  are  registered.  This  means  that  approximately  one  out  of  every  five  registered 
voters  does  not  reside  at  the  place  at  which  he  is  registered.  Therefore,  the  primary 
goal  of  this  program  was  to  encourage  voters  to  be  registered  correctly.  Our  regis- 
trars who  were  stationed  near  the  exit  of  the  polling  places  re-registered  the 
following: 

(1)  Voters  who  had  changed  their  names  by  marriage,  etc.,  or  for  a  correction  of 
a  misspelling. 

(2)  Voters  who  had  moved  within  or  out  of  their  precinct. 

(3)  Voters  who  had  not  voted  in  both  the  Primary  and  General  Elections,  1968. 

Table  L  shows  that  a  total  of  3,893  applications  were  taken  on  Primary  Election 
Day.  Of  the  4,216  transactions;  3,259  were  for  changes  of  address;  583  for  changes 
in  name  and  374  for  re-registration. 

Table  M  shows  that  a  total  of  3,976  applications  were  taken  on  General  Election 
Day.  Of  the  4,274  transactions;  3,554  were  for  changes  of  address;  614  for  changes 
in  name  and  106  for  re-registration. 

Combining  the  Primary  and  General  Elections  totals,  there  were  a  total  of  7,869 
appUcations.  Of  the  8,490  transactions;  6,813  were  for  changes  of  address;  1,197  for 
changes  in  name  and  480  for  re-registration.  The  6,813  changes  of  address  represent 
approximately  a  3%  improvement  in  the  percentage  of  voters  on  Oahu  residing 
where  they  are  registered. 

In  the  General  Election  our  registrars  also  took  applications  for  changes  in 
party  preference.  A  total  of  1,019  voters  applied  for  a  change. 
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TABLE   L 

SUMMARY  OF  TRANSACTIONS 

PRIMARY  ELECTION  DAY 

OCTOBER  3,  1970 


DISTRICT 

TOTAL 
AFFIDAVITS 

RE-REGIS- 
TRATION 

CHANGE  OF 
ADDRESS 

CHANGE  OF 
NAME 

TOTAL 
TRANSACTIONS 

8 

177 

4 

159 

24 

187 

9 

173 

12 

146 

36 

194 

10 

150 

24 

149 

30 

203 

11 

118 

2 

101 

24 

127 

12 

233 

41 

172 

37 

250 

13 

268 

19 

214 

48 

281 

Ih 

241 

25 

187 

46 

258 

15 

181 

9 

149 

35 

193 

16 

142 

9 

113 

35 

158 

17 

216 

12 

195 

24 

231       1 

18 

210 

58 

169 

33 

260 

19 

232 

24 

195 

18 

237 

20 

331 

37 

276 

44 

357 

21 

145 

23 

109 

-   

18 

150 

22 

364 

26 

313 

39 

378 

23 

395 

31 

350 

39 

420 

24 

317 

18 

262 

52 

332 

TOTAL 

3,893 

374 

3,259 

s»3       1 

4,216 

25 
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TABLE   M 

SUMMARY  OF  TRANSACTIONS 
GENERAL  ELECTION  DAY 
NOVEMBER  3,  197  0 


■pjg_       TOTAL 
™ICT      PARTY 

TOTAL 

RE-REG. 

AFFI. 

RE- 
REGIS. 

CHANGE  OF 
ADDRESS 

CHANGE  OF 
NAME 

TOTAL 
TRANS. 

8 

80 

164 

2 

145 

25 

173 

9 

57 

191 

4 

173 

27 

204 

10 

50 

165 

4 

145 

38 

187 

11 

47 

176 

2 

155 

36 

193 

12 

77 

375 

10 

342 

44 

396 

13 

92 

264 

2 

234 

43 

279 

14 

50 

321 

8 

287 

51 

345 

15 

46 

194 

5 

174 

39 

218 

16 

44 

160 

6 

136 

33 

175 

17 

27 

207 

8 

184 

30 

222 

18 

25 

184 

15 

156 

32 

203 

19 

59 

190 

4 

171 

28 

203 

20 

62 

365 

13 

332 

42 

387 

21 

24 

67 

3 

57 

15 

75 

22 

■  53 

346 

10 

315 

42 

367 

23 

97 

342 

4 

310 

55 

359 

24 

129 

2  6"5 

6 

237 

34 

277 

TOTAL 

1019 

3976 

106 

3554 

614      1   4274 

26 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  VOTER  REGISTRATION  PROGRAM 

There  were  a  total  of  67,235  applications  taken  in  the  City  and  County  of  Hono- 
lulu during  the  1970  Voter  Registration  Program,  which  was  less  than  the  78,449 
taken  during  the  1968  Program.  Perhaps  this  is  one  indication  that  registration 
activity  is  greater  during  a  presidential  election  year.  The  total  applications  for  the 
1968  and  1970  programs  included  transactions  which  were  broken  down  as  shown 
in  Table  N. 


Transactions 

1968 

1970 

Amount 

•. 

Amount 

■; 

New   registration 
Re- registration 
Transfer  of   addresses 
Change   of    names 

32,919 

12,781 

34,960 

4,227 

39 

15 

41 

5 

31,525 
8,647 

29,258 
4,333 

43 

1  1 

40 

G 

Total 

7B,44'J 

100 

7  J,  76) 

100 

Tables  P  and  Q  show  the  results  of  the  combined  registration  efforts  of  both  the 
Offices  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  City  Clerk.  Table  R  shows  the  number 
of  voters,  by  representative  districts,  who  failed  to  vote  in  the  1970  Primary  and 
General  Elections  of  those  who  were  registered  or  re-regristered  by  registrars  from 
the  Office  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Table  R  can  also  be  used  to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  the  Voter  Registration 
Program  in  terms  of  the  individuals  turning  out  to  vote  after  they  had  been  regis- 
tered. In  taking  into  account  all  registered  voters,  12.6%  statewide,  and  13.7%  in 
the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  were  purged  from  the  voters  lists  because  of 
failure  to  vote  in  the  1970  Primary  and  General  Elections  (Table  S).  Of  those  who 
were  registered  by  registrars  firom  the  Office  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  12.5% 
were  purged.  Breaking  the  figures  down  further,  it  was  discovered  that  9.3%  of  those 
registering  at  locations  and  16.7%  of  those  registered  by  house-to-house  registrars 
were  purged.  The  costs  to  run  these  programs  are  shown  in  Table  O  below. 

Table  0 


Program 

Cost 

No.    of 
Applications 

Cost  per 
Application 

House-to-house 
Locations 
Polling  Place 

$25,084.66 

18,697.50 

7,187.25 

14,702 

26,511 

7,869 

$1.71 

.0.70 

0.91 

Total 

$50,969.41 

49,082 

$1.04 

It  cost  an  average  of  $1.04  per  application  that  was  taken  by  registrars  em- 
ployed by  the  Office  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  house-to-house  application 
averaged  $1.71  and  the  location  application  averaged  $0.70.  These  figures  indicate 
that  the  location  method  of  registering  voters  is  the  most  successful  in  terms  of  cost, 
volume  taken  and  voter  turnout.  However,  in  looking  at  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  83.3%  of  the  individuals  registered  by  the  house-to-house  registrars  did  vote. 
Many  of  these  may  not  have  voted  if  the  effort  was  not  made  to  register  them. 
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STATISTICS 

Table  S  shows  the  statewide  figures  of  the  voters  who  were  purged  from  the 
voters  lists  because  of  failure  to  vote  in  the  1970  Primary  and  General  Elections. 
The  figures  are  also  broken  down  by  counties  and  representative  districts.  The 
County  of  Maui  had  the  lowest  purged  figure  with  8.2%,  while  the  City  and  County 
of  Honolulu  had  the  highest  with  13.7%.  The  12th  Representative  District  (Waikiki) 
had  an  exceptionally  high  of  21.2%.  The  4th  Representative  District  in  the  County 
of  Hawaii  had  a  low  of  7.1%.  The  statewide  figures  averaged  out  to  12.6%. 

Table  T  shows  the  statewide  figures  of  voters  categorized  by  sex  and  party  pref- 
erence for  the  1970  General  Election.  Breaking  it  down  by  sex,  50.3%  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  were  males  and  49.7%  females.  Categorizing  the  voters  by  party  pref- 
erence, 45.8%  preferred  voting  the  Democratic  Party  primary  ballot,  12.6%  the 
Republican  Party  and  41.6%  were  undesignated.  Note  that  the  party  preference 
breakdown  shows  the  totals  prior  to  the  Primary  Election  of  1970.  The  breakdown 
after  the  Primary  were  not  readily  available. 

Table  U  shows  the  statewide  figures  for  registered  voters,  votes  cast  and  per- 
centage of  votes  cast  for  the  primary  elections  from  1928-1970.  Table  V  shows  sim- 
ilar figures  for  the  general  elections  from  1900-1970.  Both  of  these  tables  also  show 
the  figures  broken  down  by  counties.  The  primary  election  turnout  percentage 
ranged  from  a  low  of  62.7%  to  a  high  of  87.1%,  with  an  average  of  76.1%.  The  general 
election  turnout  percentage  ranged  from  a  low  of  66.5%  to  a  high  of  93.8%,  with  an 
average  of  86.2%. 
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TABLE   S 

PURGED  FIGURES 
STATEWIDE  REGISTERED  VOTERS,  1970 

Below  are  the  percentage  of  registered  voters  who  were  dropped  from 
the  voters  list  because  of  failing  to  vote  in  both  the  Primary  and 
General  Elections  of  1970. 


REGISTERED 

REGISTERED 

%    PURGED  OF  TOTAL 

DISTRICT 

VOTERS 

PURGED 

AFTER  PURGE 

REGISTERED 

1 

4,421 

347 

4,074 

7.8% 

2 

10,992 

927 

10,065 

8.4% 

3 

4,806 

379 

4,427 

7.9% 

4 

4,517 

322 

4,195 

7  .  1% 

5 

5,614 

685 

4,929 

12.2% 

HAWAII  COUNTY 

30,3  50 

2,660 

27,690 

8.8% 

6 

10,476 

946 

9,530 

9.0% 

7 

10,693 

792 

9,901 

7.4% 

MAUI  COUNTY 

21,169 

1,738 

19,431 

8 .  2% 

8 

15,158 

1,586 

13,572 

10 .  5% 

9 

10,698 

1,321 

9,377 

12.3% 

10 

10,691 

1,215 

9,476 

11.4% 

11 

9,971 

1,059 

8,912 

10 . 6% 

12 

16,625 

3,533 

13,092 

21,2% 

13 

19,069 

2,936 

16,133 

15.4% 

14 

11,679 

1,957 

9,722 

16 . 8% 

15 

11,187 

1,569 

9,618 

14 . 0% 

16 

11,217 

1,230 

9,987 

11.0% 

17 

8,434 

1,210 

7,224 

14 , 3% 

18 

10,176 

1,279 

8,897 

12.6% 

19 

14,864 

2,078 

12,786 

14.0% 

20 

21,643 

2,403 

19,240 

11.1% 

21 

6,531 

897 

5,634 

13  . 7% 

22 

11,532 

1,603 

9,929 

13  . 9% 

23 

18,108 

2,348 

15,760 

13.0% 

24 

19,050 

2,833 

16,217 

14.9% 

OAHU  TOTAL 

226,633 

31,057 

195,576 

13 .  7% 

25 

13,529 

1,173 

12,356 

8 . 7% 

KAUAI  COUNTY 

STATEWIDE 
TOTAL 

291,681 

36,628 

255,053 

12.6% 

32 
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Lieutenant  Governor  Boucher.  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  we  have 
developed  what  we  like  to  call  an  outreach  program.  I  became  quite 
concerned  when  we  assumed  office  why,  after  the  Congress  had  seen 
fit  to  establish  the  18-year-old  voter  age,  why  more  young  people 
were  not  participating.  So  we  spent  the  better  part  of  a  year  and  a 
half  visiting  in  high  schools  throughout  the  State. 

At  the  end  of  this  year-and-a-half  period,  close  to  95  percent  of 
our  young  people  were  registered.  We  did  not  quite  have  the  par- 
ticipation that  we  had  hoped  for ;  however,  we  believe  the  participation 
in  our  State  was  considerably  better  among  younger  voters  than  the 
nationwide  average. 

In  registering  a  person  in  Alaska,  there  are,  despite  the  small  popu- 
lation, large  problems.  For  example,  let  us  overlay  the  State  of  Alaska 
on  our  sister  States  in  the  South,  and  place  Anchorage  where  AVichita, 
Kans.  is.  Our  office  has  the  responsibility  for  registering  110  people 
in  the  small  Aleution  island  of  Attu.  This  would  be  the  equivalent 
to  registering  these  persons  in  San  Diego. 

Our  village  community  of  Bettles,  Alaska,  to  the  north,  we  would 
have  several  thousand  people  to  register  in  the  Chicago  area. 

So  we  mobilized  our  forces  throughout  the  State  and  the  various 
civic  organizations  and  we  decided  that  an  outreach  program  would 
accomplish  the  results  that  we  desired. 

In  1970  there  were  slightly  under  100,000  people  registered  in  the 
State  of  Alaska.  We  will  be  conducting  a  special  election  on  March  6 
this  year  to  replace  our  late  and  beloved  Congressman  Begich,  and  we 
will  have  155,000  people  registered.  This  is  well  over  the  '80-percent 
mark  and  we  believe  that  the  80-percent  mark  is  the  minimum  accept- 
able goal  that  any  State  should  shoot  for. 

But  registering  the  person  is  only  one  part  of  the  voter  registration 
effort.  The  maintenance  of  an  accurate  up-to-date  list  which  is  avail- 
able to  the  public  is  of  equal  importance.  In  this  day  and  age  where 
citizens  of  our  country  are  moving  throughout  their  respective  States 
and  throughout  our  Nation,  it  is  essential  that  we  not  only  register 
them,  but  that  we  develop  methods  for  maintaining  an  accurate  and 
up-to-date  list. 

There  has  been  much  concern  expressed  for  fraudulent  voting.  I 
think  in  some  instances  right  now  there  are  built-in  opportunities  for 
voter  fraud  within  the  lists  currently  existing.  For  example,  in  our 
State,  I  stated  that  there  will  be  155,000  people  registered  for  the 
special  election  on  March  6.  Our  State  laws  require  that  no  person's 
name  be  removed  from  the  list  unless  he  has  not  voted  within  a  4-year 
period. 

Of  our  155,000  registered  voters,  approximately  30,000  to  35,000 
are  no  longer  at  the  address  of  record,  and  cannot  be  located.  This  is  of 
great  concern  to  our  office.  I  am  sure  that  the  same  applies  in  other 
States  throughout  the  Union. 

We  feel  that  the  technology  is  in  existence  today  to  have  the  voters 
list  the  most  accurate  and  up-to-date  list  that  the  individual  State  has. 
Certainly  no  list  is  more  important. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  most  gracious  in  his  remarks.  I  might  state 
that  it  is  relatively  easy  for  the  State  of  Alaska  with  155,000  people 
on  the  voter  registration  lists  to  computerize  our  program  completely. 
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Much  of  the  expertise  has  come  from  States  such  as  South  Carolina 
and  Delaware  who  led  the  way  in  this  field. 

We  are  now  attempting  to  take  a  step  forward  from  just  the  com- 
puterization of  the  list  and  develop  what  we  call  an  on  line  voter  regis- 
tration program.  We  are  currently  engaging  Arthur  Young  &  Co.  of 
San  Francisco  to  look  into  the  feasibility  of  this  program. 

Simply  stated,  it  would  be  much  like  the  function,  the  average 
citizen  performs  when  he  walks  up  to  an  airline  reservation  counter. 
If  you  are  requesting  a  reservation  on  United  flight  2132  to  Seattle, 
the  ticket  agent  does  not  write  out  your  request  and  send  it  in  the  mail. 
If  he  did  this,  you  would  be  waiting  4  or  5  days  or  possibly  longer  be- 
fore your  reservation  could  be  mailed  to  you. 

They  simply  inquire  into  the  computer  whether  space  is  available 
on  that  aircraft..  The  same  thing  could  be  done  with  voter  registration. 
Say  Senator  Stevens  wanted  to  walk  into  our  Anchorage  office  and 
change  his  address.  We  would  simply  enter  the  system  by  a  key.  I 
for  one  believe  that  that  key  could  well  be  the  person's  social  security 
number. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  require  that  they  be  searched  and 
checked  in  other  ways  before  they  get  into  the  voting  booth  ? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Boucher.  Absolutely  not,  sir.  In  fact  we  hope 
to  go  out  into  the  street  to  get  them  in. 

The  computer  can  simply  respond  to  whether  that  person  was 
registered  in  the  State.  If  so,  the  register  could  then  change  his  address. 
This  correction  could  then  be  fed  back  immediately  into  the  system. 
I  know  after  reading  the  testimony  before  this  committee  last  Con- 
gress there  have  been  those  who  have  referred  to  the  computerization 
of  election  lists  as  big  brother.  Certainly  this  is  a  valid  concern  in  some 
areas.  However  I  think  that  as  our  population  expands,  and  as  we 
move  toward  the  year  2000,  the  need  for  instant  information  and 
more  accurate  data  on  the  electorate  is  going  to  pave  the  way  for  more 
participation. 

The  technology  is  here.  The  Congress  has  taken  the  first  step  toward 
the  recognition  that  indeed  the  entire  election  process  in  our  country, 
and  not  just  registration,  is  in  a  sorry  mess  and  is  badly  in  need  of  a 
total  reform. 

Senator  Stevens.  Let  me  interrupt.  If  we  could  do  what  you  are 
saying,  then  the  census  would  be  up  to  date  every  year  for  everyone 
who  is  above  voting  age.  That  is  really  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Boucher.  There  could  definitely  be  correla- 
tions within  the  system.  There  are  existing  systems  being  used  right 
now  that  would  tie  these  in.  I  do  not  propose  to  be  the  expert,  but 
there  are  the  experts  here — gentlemen  who  have  devoted  considerable 
time,  such  as  Eichard  Carlson  of  the  National  Municipal  Legislation 
Dr.  Eichard  Smolka  of  American  University,  persons  who  for  years 
have  been  attempting  to  put  something  together  to  bring  about  election 
reform. 

I  think  that  in  summary  the  final  thing  we  need  to  recognize  is 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  where  our  governmental  system  begins.  Far 
too  often  in  the  past  the  election  officials  have  looked  upon  it  as  their 
right  to  control  and  guide.  I  think  that  what  is  happening  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  L^nited  States  this  year  is  a  significant  step  forward 
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toward  maximum  participation  by  the  eligible  electorate  of  this  coim- 
try  in  the  decisions  which  have  to  be  made  as  we  move  toward  the 
year  2000. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Ked,  I  will  take  the  license 

that  Ted  has  used. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Boucher.  Please  do. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  do  not  want  to  yield  to  the  next  temptation 
to  say  better  Red  than  Ted  or  better  Ted  than  Red.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  you  are  to  be  complimented  for 
an  enlightened  approach  to  this  problem  at  a  level  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment where  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  break  through  old  fetishes 
and  release  from  old  cliches  so  that  the  suggestions  in  your  testimony 
will  be  very  helpful  to  the  committee  as  we  try  to  work  out  an  equita- 
ble approach  here.  We  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  want  to  thank  our  Lieutenant  Governor.  He 
stayed  over  in  Washington,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  he  could  present  the 
views  of  our  State  and  our  people  here  today  and  I  appreciate  your 

courtesv. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  courtesy.  It  is  a  matter  of 
learning  what  we  can  and  you  have  something  to  offer  us,  your  own 
experience  and  expertise. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Boucher.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  You  can 
be  assured  of  our  continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  very  imaginative 
step  forward  by  yourself.  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Stevens. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  would  ask  one  question.  I  visited  the  State  of 
Oregon  the  other  day.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Louisiana 
meeting  of  those  who  are  involved  in  the  voting  process  throughout 
the  50  States  has  led  to  some  recommendations  from  those  who  have 
the  frontline  task  and  that  you  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Oregon 
will  undertake  to  try  to  get"  a  consensus  from  that  meeting  submitted 
to  the  committee  as  soon  as  you  can.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Boucher.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  talking  about  the 
year  1973.  Would  you  believe  this  was  the  first  national  meeting  of 
election  officials  ever  held  in  the  history  of  our  country  for  that 
purpose  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  something.  First  it  comments  on  how  far 
behind  we  have  been,  but  secondly  it  does  say  there  has  finally  been 
a  breakthrough.  I  must  say  this  committee  was  represented  very  ef- 
fectively down  there.  It  would  have  been  represented  by  me  as  well 
but  I  spent  13  hours  circling  in  airplanes  that  day  between  New  York 
and  Washington  and  New  Orleans  and  ended  up  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
We  tried.  The  staff  was  officially  represented  there  and  they  sorted 
through  an  enormous  amount  of  constructive  suggestions  from  those 
who  really  would  have  a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  this  problem. 
There  were  divisions  of  opinion  on  it  which  also  makes  it  healthy 
because  the  problems  are  a  little  bit  different  in  different  areas  and 
therefore  that  is  where  you  start,  from  when  you  try  to  assess  what 
you  are  going  to  do.  But  that  was  a  breakthrough  in  itself  for  us 
as  well  as  we  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  these  people  and  are 
meeting  with  them  again  and  some  of  them  will  be  submitting  testi- 
mony here  for  the  committee. 
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Lieutenant  Governor  Boucher.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  record  re- 
mains open  so  that  as  many  of  them  as  possible  have  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  keep  it  open  for  that  purpose. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Richard  Scammon,  director  of  Elections 
Research  Center  and  former  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

It  is  nice  to  have  you  here  again,  Dick,  and  your  professional  ex- 
pertise in  this  whole  matter  has  placed  you  almost  at  a  level  unique 
to  you,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  especially  grateful  that  you  share 
with  us  your  views  on  this. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  SCAMMON,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ELECTIONS 
RESEARCH  CENTER  AND  FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  THE  CENSUS 

Mr.  Scammon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  no  formal  statement.  I  would  like  if  I  may  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  legislation  which  the  committee  is  considering. 

I  think,  however,  before  doing  that,  going  back  to  the  comments 

of  Senator  Kennedy  about  the  report  made  10  years  ago 

The  Chahiman.  In  1963. 

Mr.  Scammon  (continuing).  In  1963,  the  report  to  President  John 
Kennedy,  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  adoption  of 
many  of  those  recommendations,  and  I  think  in  a  general  awareness 
and  general  movement  in  this  whole  area  which  was  not  present  10 
years  ago. 

Specifically  I  think  one  must  recognize  that  the  great  inliibition  in 
American  voting — we  cannot  duck  the  fact— is  that  voter  registration 
keeps  our  voting  record  as  poor  as  it  is. 

I  need  not  further  belabor  the  points  Senator  Kennedy  has  made ; 
they  are  valid ;  they  are  well  documented  as  to  voter  turnout  in  this 
country. 

As  he  put  it,  you  do  not  have  to  drag  the  voter  kicking  and  scream- 
ing to  the  polls,  but  you  ought  to  provide  at  least  that  level  of  register- 
ability  that  our  Canadian  and  British  friends  give  to  their  citizens. 
It  seems  to  me  in  this  connection  that  the  total  abolition  of  all 
requirements  for  voter  registration,  at  least  in  rural  communities, 
in  smaller  towns,  would  be  most  helpful. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to  your  colleague. 
Senator  Stevens,  and  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Boucher,  I  would  not 
regard  the  Alaska  legislation  in  this  matter  as  progressive. 

Alaska  had  an  open  system  of  nonregistration  in  which  100  percent 
of  the  people  were  eligible,  because,  like  North  Dakota,  they  required 
no  registration,  and  though  one  may  get  80  or  90  percent  of  the  people 
to  register  it  is  less  than  100  percent. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  would  only  make  this  comment  to  you.  At  that 
time  we  had  no  registration  system  and  we  had  very  small  participation 
in  the  village  areas.  Today  it  looks  as  if  we  do  not  have  the  participa- 
tion because  of  the  large  numbers  of  our  people  who  are  being  regis- 
tered very  quickly,  but  I  point  out  to  you  that  we  have  gone  up  only 
about  30^000  in  population,  and  we  increased  registration  by  some 
50,000  voters. 
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Mr.  ScAMMON.  But  this  would  be  a  totally  unique  situation  if  the 
increased  voter  turnout  were  without  regard  to  some  other  eligibility 
factors  affecting  the  voter. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  have  a  very  high  turnover  in  our  population. 
I  am  sure  you  realize  we  have  a  very  young  population.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  had  greater  voter  participation  since  the  registration 
was  required,  even  though  the  statistics  do  not  look  like  it,  because 
we  have  identified  our  voters. 

We  are  trying  to,  and  I  hope  we  will,  restore  a  situation  where  we 
have  a  combination  of  the  old  system  and  the  new  system. 

We  were  one  of  the  few  States  that  had  no  registration  system,  and 
year  after  year  we  had  been  cited  by  the  Attorney  General  under  the 
Civil  Eights  Act.  Now  we  have  a  registration  system,  and  we  can 
demonstrate  our  endeavors  to  secure  greater  participation  in  our  voting 
process. 

I  would  rather  have  this  system  than  the  one  you  mentioned  where 
we  registered  at  the  polls  by  voting.  Under  that  system  the  difficulty 
was  that  there  was  no  way  for  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the 
various  political  entities  to  try  to  identify  the  people  who  had  not 
voted  and  to  get  to  work  and  ask,  "Are  you  going  to  go  to  the  polls?" 

Today  we  can  do  that,  and  I  think  that  is  going  to  bring  our  per- 
centage to  well  above  65-70  percent  next  time. 

Mr.  ScAMMON.  Your  experience  may  be  unique,  but  most  of  the 
experience  in  America  has  been  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  voter  par- 
ticipation is  the  requirement  of  registration  in  the  first  place. 

Senator  Stevens.  What  you  do  not  see  is  that  it  is  no  difficulty 
to  register.  We  have  registrars  in  the  high  schools,  in  the  supermarkets, 
registrars  outside  the  movie  theaters,  outside  the  post  offices  in  the 
villages. 

There  are  registrars  who  go  from  door  to  door.  We  increased  our 
registration  phenomenally  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  ScAMMON.  Yes,  and  as  I  think  Lieutenant  Governor  Boucher 
said,  it  got  up  to  80  which  is,  of  course,  20  less  than  100,  which  is  what 
you  have  when  you  have  no  registration. 

But  let  us  have  the  unique  character  of  Alaska  apart ;  the  major 
obstacle  to  development  of  a  massive  voter  participation  program  has 
been  the  very  fact  of  registration. 

This  is  why,  as  Senator  Kennedy  testified,  by  and  large  those 
States  in  which  there  is  no  registration — North  Dakota,  et  cetera — 
or  in  which  parts  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  have  no  registration, 
have  a  much  higher  turnout. 

The  Chairman.  The  staff  advises  me  in  the  North  Dakota  case 
when  it  went  over  to  registration  at  the  time  you  vote,  thus  virtually 
no  registration  except  simultaneously,  the  voter  turnout  jumped  14 
percent. 

That  would  be  due  to  circumstances  that  were  unique.  North  Dakota, 
as  Alaska,  does  have  some  particular  circumstances  there  that  probably 
do  not  pertain  anywhere  else. 

Would  that  not  be  a  fair  generalization  ? 

Senator  Stevens.  Perhaps,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  lose  sight  of 
the  goal  that  registration  has  to  be  tied  into  voter  education. 
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I  look  to  the  Oregon  example.  I  think  of  the  costs  involved  in  elec- 
tions. I  have  been  involved  in  four  of  them  in  the  last  10  years,  so 
I  know  something  about  the  costs  in  States  such  as  ours. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  goal  has  to  be  the  voter  education  concept 
combined  with  registration.  The  Oregon  system  of  assuring  that  every 
registered  voter  has  information  in  his  or  her  hand  before  he  or  she 
votes  on  every  person  and  issue  that  is  going  to  be  listed  on  that 
ballot  when  they  go  to  the  polls — that  has  to  be  a  goal  along  with 
registration.  You  cannot  identify  the  people  and  be  sure  that  you 
have  them  provided  with  this  type  of  information,  unless  you  have 
some  kind  of  registration  system. 

I  think  if  we  look  at  the  cost  of  television  advertising  and  every- 
thing else,  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  reform  elections  are  trying 
to  find  some  way  to  reduce  those  costs.  The  registration  system  will 
reduce  those  costs  for  those  people  who  want  to  put  into  effect  a 
good  voter  registration  system. 

I  would  call  everybody's  attention  to  the  situation  in  Oregon.  I  wish 
we  could  have  something  like  that  on  the  national  level,  a  system  to 
insure  that  every  voter  is  going  to  know  something  about  the  candi- 
dates and  issues  before  they  go  to  the  polls. 

Mr.  ScAMMON.  In  other  words,  the  whole  census  technique  of  doing 
it  by  mail,  which  was  introduced  in  1970,  was  not  based  on  a  prelisting 
of  individuals,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  w4iy  in  the  State  of 
Xorth  Dakota  you  could  not  provide  the  same  kind  of  voter  education 
on  a  household  basis. 

But  I  would  not  want  to  be  led  off  into  this  because  this  is  a  re- 
quirement of  registration  which  w^e  know  is  the  present  law  in  most 
of  the  States,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  changed  casually,  because  most 
people  do  regard  registration  as  a  necessity  because  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  first  came  into  existence ;  namely,  fraud. 

Back  100  years  ago  you  did  not  have  it.  We  did  have  turnouts.  You 
might  say  we  had  the  high  turnouts  because  you  did  not  have  regis- 
tration, but  there  were  other  reasons  as  well.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  the  proposals  made  here,  particularly  those  dealing  with  mail 
application 

The  Chairman.  M-a-i-1 ;  or  we  will  be  in  trouble  here. 

Mr.  ScAMMOX.  M-a-i-1;  yes,  mail  application  which  would  be  dis- 
tributed on  a  household  basis  would  I  think  be  helpful. 

I  think  you  have  to  be  careful  in  claiming  total  response  on  this,  and 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  urge  this  was  the  case.  There  are  areas,  par- 
ticularly among  the  very  poor,  the  slums  in  the  ghettos,  which  will 
probably  not  be  effectively  touched  until  you  have  a  house-to-house 
canvass  of  the  kind  the  census  does  every  decade. 

But  certainly  the  use  of  a  mail  application  form  distributed  in  each 
community  and  to  each  household  before  the  election  would  not  only 
have  this  advantage  of  getting  to  people  an  opportunity  to  register; 
it  might  even  save  some  of  the  local  jurisdictions  some  money,  because 
they  would  be  able  to  apply  more  resources  to  the  mail  application 
and  less  to  other  register  devices  which  they  now  have  to  use. 

Since  every  household  is  going  to  get  these  applications,  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  expensive  operations  at  the  movie  house  or  the 
shopping  center,  by  volunteer  or  paid  registrar,  or  whatever,  may 
not  be  necessary. 
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Moreover,  as  you  adopt  the  mail  application,  and  as  you  do  com- 
puterization, eliminating  signature  comparison  on  election  day,  I  think 
again  you  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  scare  monster  of  fraud, 
and  the  more  you  can  diminish  that  scare  monster,  the  more  you  can 
move  eventually  into  a  system  of  nonregistration  in  an  increased 
number  of  jurisdictions,  a  change  which  would  normally  bring  in  a 
higher  turnout  of  voters. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee,  which  as  you  have  suggested 
nearly  secured  the  passage  of  this  legislation  last  year  would  now  have 
with  the  experience  in  1972  of  the  lower  voter  turnout,  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  maximize  the  capability  of  reaching  into  every  American 
household  with  information  and  with  the  facilities  for  registration. 

Undoubtedly  the  house  to  house  would  do  it  better  because  you  make 
a  house-to-house  visitation,  you  do  get  everybody,  but  at  least  you  are 
giving  everybody  the  opportunity  to  put  themselves  on  record. 

If  you  were  willing  to  cost  the  checkout  of  duplications,  remailings, 
in  order  to  insure  you  have  not  got  an  overregistration,  and  so  on, 
I  should  think  it  would  be  quite  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  things,  Dick,  that  we  try  also  to  keep  in 
front  of  us  here  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  declining  incidence  of  voter 
participation  among  the  more  sophisticated,  at  least  I  believe  that  is 
reflected  in  the  breakdown  of  the  nonvoters  in  this  last  election.  1 
suppose  that  has  something  to  do  with  motivation,  likewise  with 
apathy  or  indifference,  that  had  nothing  to  do  however  with  the 
process  of  registration  or  the  process  of  turning  out  votes  door  to  door, 
however  else. 

Would  you  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  ScAMMON.  Well,  the  real  dropoff  is  the  one  since  1960.  For 
example,  when  we  gathered  data  together  for  the  Kennedy  Commis- 
sion in  1963,  if  you  take  that  same  material  today,  you  will  find  there 
are  many  Northern  States — I  use  northern  bex^ause  you  did  not  have 
in  the  Northern  States  that  special  disenf  ranchisement  problem  of  the 
blacks  that  you  had  in  some  of  the  Southern  States — there  are  States 
in  which  the  dropoff  has  been  10  or  15  percentage  points. 

In  the  voting  population  of  a  million,  that  means  a  dropoff  of 
100,000  or  150,000,  and  it  is  really  a  marked  diminution. 

There  are  many  reasons  you  can  suggest  for  this.  Some  suggest 
because  of  television  networks  projecting  election  results  early  this 
would  have  an  effect,  although  in  that  case  there  should  be  a  greater 
dropoff  in  California  than  New  York,  but  that  is  not  the  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  were  afraid  of  how  California  was 
going  to  vote. 

Mr.  ScAMMON.  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  would  question  that.  I  would  look  at  the  per- 
centage of  people  who  registered  to  vote  in  California. 

It  is  true  that  those  who  registered  have  a  fairly  good  turnout,  but 
there  is  a  decided  dropoff'  in  the  interest  of  people  in  California  in 
voting,  and  I  think  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  as  you  are  going 
home  from  work  in  California,  you  are  told  that  the  election  is  oyer. 

I  know  that  in  some  of  the  places  out  in  my  State,  and  in  Hawaii — 
Senator  Fong  is  from  there — the  election  is  absolutely  over  by  the 
time  they  get  home  from  work. 
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There  is  no  incentive  at  all  to  participate  in  a  national  election. 
Thank  God  we  have  local  elections  so  they  continue  to  have  some 
sort  of  interest. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  a  study  where  they  have  the  Governors 
elected  in  the  offelection  years,  and  the  national  elections  are  primarily 
statewide,  to  see  what  happens  in  terms  of  voter  apathy. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  television  is  one  of  the  primary  factors 
in  the  diminution  of  interest  throughout  the  country. 

The  Senate  last  year  passed  a  bill  which  required  polls  to  be  opened 
and  closed  at  the  same  time,  and  prohibited  any  dissemination  of 
information  until  the  polls  were  closed.  Alaskans  for  instance,  are 
perfectly  willing  to  start  our  voting  process  at  strange  hours  in  order 
to  prevent  this.  As  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  we  are  the  farthest 
west. 

Mr.  ScAMMON.  The  data  does  not  bear  this  out,  but  let  me  put  it 
this  way.  If  people  think  this  is  true,  this  has  the  same  impact. 

But  I  would  think  there  are  other  reasons  too.  For  example,  the 
general  diminution  of  the  effectiveness  of  party  organization  com- 
pared say  to  the  1890's  would  be  a  major  factor  here. 

The  party  that  got  the  people  out,  was  often  the  party  that  won, 
but  the  party  system  in  many  parts  of  America  is  almost  nonexistent. 

Second  or  third,  in  this  instance  the  fact  that  the  Governor  is 
elected  for  a  4-year  term  means  you  do  not  have  Governors  running 
every  2  years,  therefore  they  do  not  have  their  personal  organization 
at  work  during  the  presidential  years  in  many  of  the  States. 

You  get  perhaps  a  matter  of  satisfaction  or  malaise  and  you  can 
take  it  either  way  on  this.  You  can  say  everybody  is  so  mad  that  they 
do  not  vote,  or  everybody  is  so  happy  they  do  not  vote.  I  think  neither 
is  applicable  totally. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  illustrations  in  primaries  where  ap- 
parently there  was  a  substantial  voter  f alloff  because  they  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  incumbent  was  home  free,  for  example.  I  think  we 
do  have  evidence  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  ScAMMOx.  Here  you  get  so  much  difference.  For  instance,  in  the 
State  of  New  York  the  primary  turnout  will  be  very  small ;  in  some 
States  in  the  Midwest  the  turnout  will  be  very  large. 

You  also  have  an  interesting  coincidence  of  this  dropoff  with  what 
you  might  call  massive  metropolitanization.  In  other  words,  when  you 
rnove  the  people  out  of  the  smaller  communities  and  out  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  into  suburban  areas,  it  may  well  be  that  you  just  have  people 
who  are  less  immediately  concerned  with  the  political  system,  and  have 
less  reason  to  participate  in  it. 

All  of  these  things  are  part  of  it,  but  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  voter  dropoff,  the  important  figure  is  the  dropoff  since  1960,  since 
the  Kennedy  election,  to  the  most  recent  one  because  there  are  so 
many  Northern  States  in  which  there  has  been  a  very  marked  change,  a 
very  real  political  fact,  circumstances  in  which  the  registration  was 
by  and  large  liberalized  so  it  should  have  been  easier  to  vote  in 
1972  than  in  1960. 

It  was  easier  in  many  jurisdictions,  but  the  turnout  dropped  10-15 
points  in  many  of  these  States. 
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Mail  application  seems  to  me  a  useful  one  of  distributing  to  each 
household  a  form  by  which  they  could  identify  themselves  as  electors. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  solve  the  whole  problem,  but  none  of  us 
believes  you  approach  a  problem  trying  to  solve  everything. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful,  I  think  it  would  increase  the  number 
of  voters,  and  I  think  that  it  will  attract  to  the  electorate  some  who 
simply  for  a  variety  of  reasons  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  trip 
registration  requires. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  easier  to  drop  it  in  the  mail  than  to  buck 
traffic  o^  go  after  hours. 

Mr.  Scammon.  Yes.  As  I  say,  interestingly  enough,  a  system  where 
you  find  the  local  governments  would  actually  save  money — and  I 
am  sure  legislative  proposals  coming  from  Washington  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  saving  money  might  be  well  received 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  depends  on  whose. 

I  have  no  questions  at  this  time,  but  we  pick  your  brains  constantly 
on  this,  and  we  thank  you  again  for  helping  us. 

I  want  to  take  special  note  here  of  the  presence  in  the  room  of  the 
Hearst  scholars  from  Hawaii.  We  have  a  special  message  from  Senator 
Hiram  Fong  who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  this  committee 
and  who  works  very  closely  with  us  on  all  of  these  measures. 

We  have  many  assignments  in  this  committee  that  we  keep  working 
at,  and  one  of  those  assignments  has  taken  him  back  home  at  this 
particular  moment,  so  we  can  keep  doing  other  things  at  the  same  time. 
He  will  bring  his  report  back,  and  we  will  proceed  with  other  forms 
of  legislation. 

While  he  could  not  be  here,  he  wanted  me  to  mention  particularly 
his  deep  and  proven  interest  in  new  approaches  to  the  whole  problem 
of  voter  participation.  So  we  are  delighted  to  see  our  two  Hearst 
scholars  here  from  Hawaii,  and  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to 
come  in  here  today. 

The  next  witness  is  Ms.  Jeanne  Malchon,  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  JEANNE  MALCHON,  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN 

VOTERS  EDUCATION  FUND 

Ms.  Malchon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  Jeanne  Malchon,  trustee  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  Education  Fund  and  chairwoman  of  its  election  systems  proj- 
ect, and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

I  think  it  demonstrates  the  interest  there  is  in  this  problem  across 
the  country  when  we  realize  that  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  and  I, 
from  Florida,  were  both  attending  the  conference  in  New  Orleans  last 
Aveek  and  are  here  in  Washington  today  on  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Ms.  Malchon.  We  share  with  you  the  belief  that  the  electoral  process 
is  fundamental  to  a  working  democracy.  Unfortunately,  our  electoral 
system  displays  problem  areas  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  there 
is  a  concerted  and  effective  effort  to  simplify  the  registration  and 
voting  processes  and  insure  the  fundamental  right  of  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  government  through  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
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As  you  may  know,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  education  fimd 
began  its  election  systems  project  in  1971.  Our  first  focus  was  a  nation- 
wide survey,  underscoring  the  existence  of  administrative  obstacles  to 
voting.  The  survey  was  conducted  in  251  communities  during  the  fall 
of  1971  with  the  assistance  of  over  3,000  league  volunteers.  Data  were 
collected  from  at  least  one  large  city,  a  suburb,  an  independent  small 
town,  and  a  rural  area  in  every  State.  A  wide  range  of  registration 
and  election  problems  were  documented,  as  were  instances  of  well- 
run  election  systems. 

We  found  that  the : 

*  *  *  administrative  practices  of  local  election  oflBcials  and  therefore  citizens' 
access  to  the  election  system  vary  greatly  from  place  to  place,  that  many  state 
election  officials  have  not  established  structures  and  procedures  which  would 
insure  uniform  interpretation  and  administration  of  state  election  codes  through- 
out each  state  and  that  the  discretion  which  most  state  laws  give  to  local 
election  officials  is  often  exercised  in  a  manner  which  empedes  rather  than 
enhances  the  citizen's  right  to  vote. 

A  major  problem  is  that  those  who  administer  local  election  systems 
do  not  always  use  their  administrative  discretion  to  the  advantage 
of  the  voter;  aggressive  efforts  to  extend  the  franchise  to  groups  pre- 
viously by-passed  by  registration  efforts  are  not  always  made.  While 
no  one  would  quarrel  with  the  need  for  changes  in  election  law  at  all 
levels,  election  law  reform  is  not  the  only  answer.  We  feel  that  much 
can  be  done  administratively  within  the  present  system  to  make  the 
electoral  process  accessible  to  those  voters  who  are  apathetic,  afraid, 
or  uneducated. 

Some  specific  examples  from  our  survey  will  show  what  I  mean. 
The  law  may  require  that  a  central  registration  office  be  located  in 
each  city  of  the  State  but  not  specify  how  clearly  that  office  shall  be 
identified.  We  found  that  52  percent  of  approximately  300  registration 
places  observed  for  our  study  were  not  clearly  identified. 

We  found  that  in  29  percent  of  the  communities  where  deputy 
registrars  were  allowed,  election  officials  failed  to  use  this  method  of 
reaching  potential  voters.  Wliile  only  10  States  expressly  forbade 
evening  and  Saturday  registration,  77  percent  of  the  communities 
studied  had  no  Saturday  registration  and  75  percent  had  no  evening 
registration  in  nonelection  months. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  any  cause  for  that  ?  Did  you  find  with 
everybody  else  opening  up  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  nights 
these  days  they  ought  to  turn  it  over  to  the  supermarkets? 

Ms.  Malchon.  As  nearly  as  we  could  determine,  only  the  attitude 
and  discretion  of  the  local  officials. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  us  likes  to  work  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays 
or  nights  if  we  do  not  have  to,  but  consumer  demand  has  produced 
this  change. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  certainly  one  of  those  organizations 
who  looks  after  the  consumers. 

Ms.  Malchon.  There  is  a  point  that  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  a  little  later  today  about  funding  and  staffing.  It  is  not  always  that 
we  can  place  all  of  the  blame  on  the  local  elected  officials.  There  are 
some  mitigating  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting. 
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Ms.  Malchon.  Even  during  an  election  period,  38  percent  of  the 
communities  provided  no  additional  hours  for  registration.  These  find- 
ings suggest  that  under  present  law  officials  could  do  more,  within 
their  discretionary  authority,  to  expand  the  electorate  to  include  poten- 
tial voters  who  lack  the  confidence  to  persist  in  overcoming  roadblocks 
to  access  to  the  polls . 

Other  problems  were  found  to  exist  where  State  and  local  laws 
neither  required  nor  prohibited  certain  functions.  Thus  officials  could 
provide  voter  information,  poll  worker  training,  and  bilingual  assist- 
ance. But  in  fact,  only  11  percent  of  the  local  officials  included  in  the 
survey  published  a  voter  information  guide.  Twenty-eight  percent 
provided  no  training  for  poll  workers,  and  30  percent  provided  no 
bilingual  assistance  where  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  dismaying  part  of  our  findings  were  the  responses 
election  officials  gave  regarding  their  attitudes  toward  various  regis- 
tration and  election  practices.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  local 
officials  interviewed  did  not  see  problems  in  their  communities 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  repeat  that  percentage  ?  You  say  three- 
fourths  ? 

Ms.  Malchon.  Three- fourths  of  the  local  officials  interviewed  did 
not  see  problems  in  their  communities. 

The  Chairman.  As  problems  that  would  be  a  deterrent;  is  that 
right? 

Ms.  Malchon.  They  did  not  see  that  these  were  problems. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  they  are  not  quite  as  sharp. 

Ms.  Malchon.  Many  of  them  did  not  have  these  problems  because 
they  may  have  opened  up  the  election  system  in  their  own  jurisdiction, 
but  we  know  that  there  are  certainly  not  three- fourths  of  the  election 
jurisdictions  in  this  coimtry  that  do  not  have  these  problems. 

The  Chairman.  Either  we  made  up  our  mind  too  soon  or  had  the 
wrong  impression  of  why  some  people  do  not  get  registered,  or  some 
people  are  not  alert  to  what  the  problem  is. 

Ms.  Malchon.  Yes,  sir. 

More  than  three- fourths  of  the  local  officials  interviewed  did  not  see 
problems  in  their  communities  relating  to : 

Residency  requirements. 

Complex  registration  procedures. 

Complex  absentee  voting  procedures. 

Inconvenient  hours  of  registration. 

Inconvenient  places  of  registration. 

Voters  being  apprehensive  about  using  voting  machines  or  having  to 
provide  identification  at  voting  time  to  confirm  their  registration. 

Inconvenient  location  of  polling  places. 

However,  in  the  same  communities  these  items  were  viewed  as  seri- 
ous problems  by  citizens'  organizations  which  had  worked  with  voter 
registration  and  get-out-the-vote  campaigns.  Further,  approximately 
one-fourth  of  these  citizen  groups  were  fnistrated  in  their  attempts  to 
get  their  members  appointed  as  deputy  registrai-s. 

Basically,  these  findings  suggest  that  official  practices  and  attitudes 
constitute  the  "administrative  obstacles  to  voting"  which  impede  the 
citizen's  efforts  to  exercise  his  franchise.  Lack  of  uniform  procedures 
within  States,  as  well  as  among  the  States,  further  exacerbates  the 
problem. 
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In  response  to  the  difficulties  which  our  study  pointed  out.  we  called 
a  conference  on  expanding  the  electorate  in  August  1972.  Experts  on 
election  law  and  citizen  voter  registration  efforts  were  speakers  to  a 
group  of  participants  representing  Leagues  of  Women  Voters  from 
all  50  States.  Discussion  at  the  conference  reinforced  the  findings  of 
the  study. 

Panelists  and  participants  at  the  conference  discussed  a  range  of 
techniques  which  citizen  groups  could  use  in  seeking  to  have  adminis- 
trative obstacles  to  registration  and  voting  eased  in  their  communities. 
Participants  went  home  with  renewed  dedication  to  the  task  of  im- 
proving the  electoral  process.  Many  were  successful.  Unfortunately, 
all  were  not. 

Thus,  the  problems  which  were  documented  in  our  survey  contin- 
ued in  many  areas  during  the  fall  1972  election  period,  problems  which 
indicate  that  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  in  reaching  the  goal  of  a 
Avell-administered  election  process  in  the  United  States.  The  following 
are  a  sampling  of  difficulties,  dealing  with  registration  in  particular, 
which  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  election  systems  project  by 
State  and  local  Leagues  of  Women  Voters  and  other  citizen  groups. 
There  was  a  lack  of  uniform  procedures  in  registration  and  voting 
in  many  States. 

Voters  were  sometimes  incorrectly  listed  in  registration  records,  so 
that  when  they  tried  to  vote,  polling  place  officials  could  not  find  a  rec- 
ord of  registration.  Thus,  the  voters  were  effectively  disenfranchised. 

Another  frequently  repoit^d  problem  was  a  lack'^of  accessible  per- 
manent registrars.  Further,  deputy  registrars  in  some  areas  were  not 
well  trained,  and  this  resulted  in  the  registration  fonns  being  misfiled, 
or,  in  some  areas,  not  filed  at  all. 

Some  registrars  were  still  unfamiliar  with  the  ruling  in  Dunn  v. 
Blumstein^  1972,  which  eliminated  durational  residency. 

Some  voters  were  not  notified  about  their  new  voting  precincts  when 
voting  district  lines  were  redrawn. 

Insufficient  numbers  of  ballots  or  voting  machines  had  been  ordered 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  registered  voters  in  some  precincts. 

Vague  replies  were  given  by  registrars  to  questions  about  where  and 
how  to  register. 

The  determination  of  student  residency  for  student  registrations  was 
a  problem  in  many  areas  of  the  country  during  the  past  election. 

There  was  difficulty,  in  some  places,  in  getting  deputy  registrars 
appointed. 

On  a  number  of  these  problems  the  League  of  Women  Voters  had 
initiated  lawsuits  as  a  means  of  eliminating  barriers  to  registration 
and  voting.  For  example,  the  California  State  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers filed  suit  challenging  a  State  law  which  prohibited  election  officials 
from  communicating  with  voters  at  the  polls  in  any  language  other 
than  English  {League  of  Women  Voters  v.  Mihaly). 

In  a  different  type  of  suit,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  filed 
suit  in  South  Carolina  challenging  arbitrary  application  of  residence 
requirements  to  special  groups  such  as  students  {McClain  v.  Finney). 

There  have  been  numerous  other  instances  of  litigation  used  as  a 
means  of  trying  to  remove  administrative  obstacles  to  voting. 
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Perhaps  all  these  general  problems  could  be  summarized  in  the  state- 
ment of  one  League  of  Women  Voters  leader  from  a  Middle  Atlantic 
State : 

The  real  culprit  is  the  election  law,  which  allows  such  flexibility  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  administrator  is  dominant. 

I  also  wish  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  our  communiques,  and 
I  believe  we  have  provided  copies  for  all  of  you. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  have,  and  that  will  be  a  part  of  the  record. 

Ms.  Malchon.  These  detail  some  characteristic  problems  in  election 
administration.  Copies  of  these  newsletters  and  copies  of  our  survey 
findings  have  been  provided  to  all  committee  members. 

I  wish  to  report  briefly  to  the  committee  my  impressions  after  at- 
tending a  conference  on  elections  called  by  the  National  Association  of 
Secretaries  of  State  last  week  in  New  Orleans.  Forty-six  States  were 
represented  by  secretaries  of  state  or  Lieutenant  Governors  or  State 
election  administrators.  Many  local  election  officials  also  attended  as 
well  as  Federal  officials.  I  was  struck  by  the  widespread  concern  and 
interest  in  finding  solutions  to  electoral  problems. 

It  appears  that  since  the  passage  of  the  26th  amendment,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  and  recent  court  decisions,  the  ma- 
jority of  State  officials  now  have  a  very  positive  attitude  toward  a  more 
open  election  system.  It  seems  we  have  turned  a  very  important  phil- 
osophical or  psychological  corner  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  vote  as  a  right,  rather  than  a  privilege.  We  have  moved 
from  giving  lipservice  to  this  principle  of  the  vote  as  a  right  to  believ- 
ing it.  Further,  it  is  my  impression  that  officials  are  now  ready  to  act 
on  this  belief. 

Yet  there  remains  the  most  important  philosophical  corner  to  turn, 
and  that  is  to  give  the  whole  electoral  process  the  emphasis  that 
something  so  fundamental  to  self-government  deserves.  The  election 
system  has  for  too  long  been  the  stepchild  in  receiving  necessary  at- 
tention and  funding. 

When  we  talk  about  funding,  this  is  where  I  am  talking  about  ade- 
quate personnel,  staff,  and,  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  from  Alaska 
referred  to,  the  most  modern  technological  processes. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  demonstration 
of  a  pilot  project  in  Orlando,  Fla.  on  bidirectional  computer  systems 
hooked  up  to  the  community  cable  television  program. 

The  potential  of  the  technology  that  is  available  to  us  for  use  in 
something  like  this  just  defies  the  imagination,  from  a  layman's  point 
of  view  and  I  would  be  happy  to  have  you  look  at  this  one  kit  of  the 
information  that  I  have.  It  is  also  available  from  these  people. 

Until  such  time  as  we  in  the  United  States  give  sufficient  thought, 
effort  and  funding  to  this  basic  process  of  holding  elections,  we  shall 
continue  to  suffer  with  the  cumbersome  system  which  we  now  have, 
a  system  which  places  numerous  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  voter. 

At  the  New  Orleans  conference  several  people  referred  to  or  quoted 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  regarding  the  Government  of 
our  country,  and  I  would  like  to  say  if  we  in  this  country  truly  be- 
lieve in  government  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  and  if  we  wish  to  see  it  survive,  the  time  is  at  hand 
that  we  must  give  the  necessary  priority  to  the  process  by  which  that 
government  is  chosen,  and  by  which  that  consent  is  given. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  cannot  resist  calling  at- 
tention to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  because  in  my  professor- 
ing  days  I  once  had  a  student  do  a  speech  for  one  of  the  local  serv- 
ice clubs  in  that  community  in  which  he  quoted  generously  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  word  for  word  from  Washington's 
inaugural  speech,  and  from  Tom  Paine,  and  I  was  nearly  fired. 

The  student  was  called  to  the  carpet  for  having  uttered  these  un- 
American  principles,  because  nobody  had  bothered  to  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  since  they  were  in  kindergarten. 

It  is  sufficient  to  make  sure  we  still  believe  it.  This  is  again  where 
we  have  to  put  out  efforts  right  where  all  our  cliches  are,  and  we  use 
cliches  too  often  to  hide  behind. 

I  think  what  the  league  is  doing  is  getting  us  down  to  the  real  in- 
nards of  affecting  measurable  change  in  the  system,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  league  for  its  untiring  efforts  in  that  regard. 

You  have  been  very  helpful.  You  will  continue  to  be  helpful  if  you 
keep  the  heat  on  in  every  one  of  your  local  areas.  Do  not  let  anybody 
rest  on  her  laurels  on  this  question. 

Ms.  Malchon.  Senator,  may  I  assure  you  we  have  every  intention 
of  doing  so. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Malchon.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  questions  at  this  time. 

We  want  to  use  some  of  the  materials  you  have  submitted,  and  we 
m.ay  send  back  to  you  some  questions,  but  the  record  is  unimpeach- 
able in  this  category. 

(The  aforementioned  survey  and  communiques  follow:) 
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PREFACE 

The  need  for  election  reform  through  federal  legisla- 
tion has  been  documented  and  endorsed  by  several  committees 
of  national  prominence.  Most  notable  is  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting  Participa- 
tion! and  the  reports  of  the  Freedom  to  Vote  Task  Force. ^  A 
forthcoming  report  of  the  National  Municipal  League  will  fo- 
cus on  the  need  for  legislatively  enacted  election  reform.  A 
model  state  election  code  also  is  being  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  and  will  be  available  to  state  legis- 
latures for  their  consideration."^ 

In  addition  to  changes  in  election  laws,  there  is  a 
need  for  changes  in  administrative  practices  of  local  and 
state  election  officials.  (For  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
administrative  practices  refers  to  the  standards,  procedures 
and  structures  set  up  to  implement  state  election  laws.)  The 
main  purpose  of  this  report  then  is  to  document  the  need  for 
administrative  changes  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  numerous 
administrative  obstacles  which  confront  all  Americans  as  they 
seek  to  implement  their  right  to  vote. 

The  basis  for  this  report  is  a  study  undertaken  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund  (LWVEF)  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  administrative 
practices  of  election  officials  in  251  communities  were  docu- 
mented through  the  efforts  of  over  3,000  League  volunteers 
during  the  fall  election  period  of  1971. ''^ 


1  Report  published  in  1963. 


2  Two  reports  issued  in  1971  by  this  commission  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee;  "Report  of  the  Freedom  to  Vote 
Task  Force  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee"  and  "That 
All  May  Vote". 

3  Developed  under  a  two  year  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
the  model  state  election  codes  will  be  published  in  the 
spring  of  1973. 

4  A  modified  version  of  the  comprehensive  survey  on  which 
this  report  is  based  was  conducted  by  League  volunteers  in 
an  additional  600  communities.  The  purpose  of  this  Mini- 
Survey  was  to  verify  the  validity  of  the  comprehensive  sur- 
vey sample.  ^ 
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All  types  of  communities  were  included  in  this  study; 
those  where  problems  of  registration  and  voting  were  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  extreme  as  well  as  those  where  the  prob- 
lems were  less  visible.  In  general,  the  information  was  col- 
lected from  at  least  one  large  city,  a  suburb,  an  independent 
small  town,  and  a  rural  area  in  every  state.  To  supplement 
the  League  effort,  information  from  some  areas  of  the  rural 
South  was  collected  by  local  organizations  associated  with 
the  Voter  Education  Project.  This  sample  of  communities  en- 
compassed approximately  40  million  people  or  one-fifth  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 

Data  were  collected  through  three  methods:  (1)  re- 
cording official  registration  and  voting  procedures,  (2)  in- 
terviewing government  and  election  board  personnel  to  deter- 
mine attitudes  and  practices,  and  (3)  observing  citizen  ex- 
periences at  both  registration  and  polling  places.  Informa- 
tion also  was  collected  on  state  administrative  practices 
with  regard  to  elections  by  some  state  Leagues  of  Women  Vot- 
ers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  observations  of  registration 
and  polling  places  were  made  during  the  period  of  the  1971 
fall  elections.  This  means  that  administrative  behavior  was 
observed  in  a  non-presidential  election  year  in  which  vari- 
ous types  of  contests,  some  considerably  more  important  and 
appealing  than  others,  were  at  stake.  This  factor  tends  to 
mute  the  findings  and  conclusions  drawn  from  this  study.  It 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  then  that  the  findings  contained 
in  this  report  might  be  an  understatement  of  the  problems 
citizens  experience  when  participating  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

It  is  also  important  to  review  the  findings  within 
the  framework  of  the  Constitutionally-guaranteed  right  to 
vote  of  every  eligible  citizen.  This  means  that  although 
some  figures  pertaining  to  a  given  administrative  obstacle 
to  voting  may  be  less  than  50%,  the  finding  may  nevertheless 
by  highly  significant  to  the  extent  that  it  indicates  that 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  are  possibly 
being  disenfranchised. 

Within  this  context,  then,  the  study  documents  the 
fact  that  the  current  system  of  registration  and  voting  func- 
tions inefficiently  for  citizens  throughout  the  United  States. 
Both  supportive  evidence  and  specific  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative changes  are  included  in  this  report. 
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A  LOOK  AT  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM 

During  the  next  six  months,  much  public  attention 
will  focus  on  the  prinicipal  candidates  and  issues  of  the  No- 
vember presidential  election.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that 
wery   much  concern  will  be  given  to  the  electoral  process  it- 
self— that  system  of  registration  and  voting  procedures 
Americans  must  use  in  order  to  express  their  choice  on  the 
candidates. 

Most  citizens  show  little  interest  in  the  process  not 
because  they  dismiss  its  importance  but  simply  because  they 
do  not  recognize  the  extent  to  which  the  current  election  sys- 
tem impairs  the  right  of  all  Americans  to  engage  in  self-gov- 
ernment. The  public  generally  believes  that  the  system  has 
worked  well  for  them  in  the  past  and  that  it  will  work  well 
for  the  140  million  Americans  of  voting  age  in  1972. 

Regrettably,  the  present  election  system  has  not  work- 
ed well.  It  still  bears  the  mark  of  forces  which  originally 
gave  it  birth  at  the  turn  of  the  century:  fear  of  the  then- 
widespread  corruption  and  fraud  at  the  polls  and  a  desire  to 
control  the  voting  participation  of  millions  of  European  im- 
migrants who  threatened  the  political  status  quo.  Although 
these  particular  forces  have  largely  ceased  to  exist,  the  sys- 
tem remains  saddled  with  many  unnecessarily  restrictive  laws 
and  exclusionary  procedures.  It  has  become  an  administrative 
maze  in  which  many  of  the  abuses  it  was  designed  to  prevent 
can,  in  fact,  be  more  easily  hidden  and  through  which  the  av- 
erage citizen  must  painstakingly  grope  in  order  to  exercise 
his  fundamental  right  to  the  franchise. 

Fear  of  fraud  is  often  advanced  in  opposition  to  pro- 
posed reforms  of  the  present  election  system.  It  could  be 
argued,  however,  that  such  abuses  are  a  function  of  community 
mores  and  will  exist  in  some  communities  no  matter  what  elec- 
tion procedures  are  established.  More  noteworthy,  it  would 
seem,  is  the  fraud  perpetuated  on  the  American  people  by  a 
system  which  excludes  millions  of  eligible  voters  from  the 
electoral  process  in  the  name  of  preventing  a  few  dishonestly- 
cast  votes. 

Indeed,  the  system  works  poorly  for  alj[  Americans.  In 
the  case  of  minorities,  the  poor,  the  uneducated  and  the  aged, 
who  are  unable  to  meet  its  complicated  requirements  easily, 
the  system  naturally  imposes  more  heavily  than  it  does  on  the 
average  mainstream  American.  These  groups  can  be  even  further 
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excluded  from  the  electoral  process  by  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
even application  of  administrative  procedures  which,  while 
legal,  can  be  manipulated  to  serve  the  political  advantage 
or  philosophy  of  those  who  control  them. 

Such  misuse  of  administrative  practices  is  not  new  to 
the  institutional  life  of  our  society.  What  is  notable  about 
the  established  election  system  is  the  extent  to  which,  bar- 
ring misuse  of  any  kind,  it  denies  the  rights  and  infringes 
on  the  convenience  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  re- 
gardless of  their  racial  or  economic  background. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1968,  73  million  Amer- 
icans or  approximately  60%  of  the  total  population  of  voting 
age  actually  voted  for  a  candidate  of  their  choice;  47  million 
or  approximately  40%  djd^  nojt  cast  a  ballot.  Compared  with 
other  democratic  countries,  this  voting  rate  of  American  cit- 
izens is  embarrassingly  low.  For  example,  the  rate  at  which 
voters  in  Italy  have  participated  in  elections  in  the  last  10 
years  has  regularly  approached  90%.  Canada  records  a  voting 
rate  of  approximately  75%  to  80%,  and  in  the  last  25  years. 
West  German  citizens  have  voted  at  rates  which  range  between 
78%  and  87%. 

It  is  the  contention  of  this  report  that  millions  of 
American  citizens  fail  to  vote  not  because  they  are   disinter- 
ested but  because  they  are  disenfranchised  by  the  present 
election  system.  Ironically  moreover,  many  of  them  lose 
their  right  to  vote  not  because  they  are  poor,  black,  unedu- 
cated or  uninterested,  but  because  they  are  part  of  the  main- 
stream of  American  society.  Moving  to  a  better  neighborhood, 
accepting  a  company  transfer,  going  to  college,  getting  mar- 
ried, serving  their  country  and  exercising  other  rights,  free- 
doms and  obligations  to  their  country  too  often  has  had  the 
effect  of  denying  citizens  their  right  to  vote. 

Undoubtedly,  the  present  election  system  will  contin- 
ue to  disenfranchise  millions  of  Americans  of  every   economic 
and  social  background  unless  improvements  are  made  at  both 
the  administrative  and  legislative  levels. 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  LOCAL  OFFICIAL  UNDER  CURRENT  ELECTION  LAWS 

To  what  extent  can  electoral  reform  occur  within  the 
context  of  existing  law?  To  what  degree  do  current  state 
election  laws  affect  the  administrative  behavior  of  election 
officials? 

In  a  few  areas  of  registration  and  voting,  the  law  is 
specific.  Residency  requirements  and  closing  dates  for  regis- 
tration are  examples.  Although  the  capacity  of  administra- 
tors and  local  officials  to  act  independently  is  considerably 
limited  in  these  instances,  they  caji  determine  the  impact  of 
these  laws  by  the  vigor  with  which  they  make  these  require- 
ments known  and  encourage  citizens  to  meet  them. 

Most  of  the  laws  concerning  registration  and  voting, 
however,  are  not  specific.  In  many  cases,  the  law  only  estab- 
lishes broad  minimum  requirements,  thereby  leaving  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  to  local  officials.  For  instance,  the  law 
may  require  that  a  central  registration  office  be  located  in 
each  city  of  the  state  but  not  specify  how  clearly  that  of- 
fice shall  be  identified.  In  fact,  52%  of  approximately  300 
registration  places  observed  in  this  study  were  not  clearly 
identified.  Again,  the  law  may  state  that  registration  lists 
must  be  available  to  the  public  but  it  often  does  not  stipu- 
late the  mechanisms  for  making  the  lists  available.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  a  financial  charge  for  the  registration  list 
in  55%  of  the  communities  and  authorization  for  access  to  the 
list  was  required  in  38%  of  the  cases. 

Local  officials  may  be  even  more  powerful  where  the 
law  is  merely  permissive.  State  statutes  frequently  allow, 
but  do  not  require,  the  following:  precinct  registration, 
Saturday  and/or  evening  registration  hours,  and  the  authori- 
zation of  deputy  registrars.  Data  from  the  community  study 
show  that  in  these  areas  local  officials  frequently  do  not 
use  these  statutory  powers  to  reach  citizens. 

In  29%  of  the  communities  where  deputy  registrars 
were  allowed,  election  officials  failed  to  use  this  method  to 
reach  citizens.  While  only  10  states^  expressly  forbid  even- 
ing and  Saturday  registration,  77%  of  the  communities  studied 
had  no  Saturday  registration  and  75%  had  rm  evening  registra- 


Includes  North  Dakota  with  no  statewide  registration  and 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  where  a  checklist  system  is  used. 
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tion  in  non-election  months.^  Even  during  the  heat  of  an 
election  period,  i.e.  the  30  days  prior  to  the  closing  of  reg- 
istration, 38%  of  the  communities  provided  no  additional  hours 
for  registration.  The  data  clearly  suggest,  then,  that  local 
officials  have  in  many  cases  failed  to  use  the  tools  allowed 
but  not  mandated  by  law  to  make  registration  and  voting  easier 
and  more  accessible  for  all  citizens. 

In  addition  to  their  influence  in  areas  where  the  law 
is  stated  in  broad  or  permissive  terms  local  officials  are 
able  to  influence  the  electoral  process  in  matters  where  the 
law  is  silent.  Although  the  law  may  neither  require,  suggest 
nor  forbid  it,  an  election  official  might  provide  information 
to  citizens  concerning  the  election,  might  conduct  extensive 
training  programs  for  all  poll  workers,  and  might  provide  bi- 
lingual clerks  where  needed.  While  such  initiative  would  re- 
move many  obstacles  to  voting,  local  officials  have  seldom 
acted  in  these  areas:  only  IIX  of  the  local  officials  includ- 
ed in  this  study  published  a  voter  information  guide;  28%  pro- 
vided no  training  for  poll  workers;  and  in  approximately  30% 
of  the  registration  places  where  bilingual  assistance  was  need- 
ed, local  officials  failed  to  provide  this  service.  Election 
officials  clearly  have  the  power  to  make  registration  and  vot- 
ing procedures  easier  for  citizens  but  this  study  has  found 
that,  by  and  large,  they  don't  use  it. 

To  a  large  extent,  local  officials  retain  their  dis- 
cretionary powers  by  default.  The  community  study  found  that 
the  state  authority  charged  with  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  state  election  code  most  often  counted  it  as  one 
of  several  other  major  functions  of  his  or  her  office.  In 
most  states,  reports  from  local  officials  to  the  state  author- 
ity are  generally  required  just  after  elections  and  contain 
little  else  than  the  total  number  of  people  registered  and 
voting  in  a  given  jurisdiction  and  the  results  of  the  latest 
election.  Though  many  states  issue  guidelines  to  local  elec- 
tion officials,  few  state  administrative  mechanisms  have  been 
set  up  to  monitor  or  enforce  compliance  with  the  guidelines. 
In  short,  state  election  administrators  have  little  knowledge 
or  control  and  exert  practically  no  leadership  over  local 
election  officials  and  the  manner  in  which  they  administer 
the  state  election  code.  It  is  little  wonder  then  that  the 
local  election  official  can,  and  often  does,  become  the  chief 
policy-maker  for  all  local,  state  and  national  elections  held 
within  his  jurisdiction. 


For  the  purposes  of  this  study  "evening  hours"  pertain  to 
the  hours  after  5:00  p.m. 
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PERCEPTIONS  AND  ATTITUDES  OF 
LOCAL  OFFICIALS  AND  CITIZEN  GROUP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  perceptions  and  attitudes  of  officials  and  conomu- 
nity  leaders  are  important  to  an  examination  of  election  sys- 
tems for  several  reasons.  First,  they  are  frequently  reflect- 
ed in  administrative  behavior  and  in  evaluations  of  that  be- 
havior. In  many  cases,  they  also  indicate  the  willingness 
or  unwillingness  of  community  leadership  to  undertake  needed 
administrative  and  legislative  reform.  Where  opinions  are 
backed  by  the  power  of  an  office  or  the  resources  of  an  organ- 
ization, they  take  on  added  importance.  Finally,  such  attitu- 
dinal  data  often  show  how  different  groups  perceive  community 
problems  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  sensitive  to  citi- 
zen needs. 

Perception  of  Registration  and  Voting  Problems 

Long  lines,  short  office  hours,  inaccessible  registra- 
tion and  polling  places,  and  registration  periods  remote  from 
the  date  of  election  are  common  experiences  to  many  Americans. 

Interviews  with  local  officials  who  hold  the  author- 
ity, responsibility  and  power  to  alleviate  these  problems 
show  that  they  are  generally  insensitive  to  them.  For  in- 
stance, less  than  one-fourth  of  election  officials  held  that 
the  following  were  problems  in  their  communities: 

0  Residency  requirements 

0  Complex  registration  procedures 

0  Complex  absentee  voting  procedures 

0  Inconvenient  registration  hours 

0  Distant  and  inconvenient  places  of  registration 

0  Complicated  voting  procedures,  i.e.  use  of 

voting  machines  and  paper  ballots 

0  Inconvenient  hours  of  polling 

0  Positioning  candidate  names  on  the  ballot,  and 

0  Insuring  the  proper  functioning  of  voting  machines 

On  the  other  hand,  most  persons  representing  voting 
rights  groups  viewed  all  of  these  as  serious  problems  in 
their  communities. 

Attitudes  Toward  Legislative  and  Administrative  Reforms 

Although  the  need  for  legislative  action  to  reform 
the  electoral  process  has  been  documented  and  endorsed  by  sev- 
eral committees  of  national  prominence  (see  page  1),  the 
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League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund  community  study  shows 
that  local  election  officials  are  reluctant  to  support  many 
legislative  changes  and  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering reforms.  For  instance,  support  by  local  election 
officials  dipped  to  less  than  a  majority  in  regard  to  the  fol- 
1  owi  ng : 

0  Carrying  out  door-to-door  registration  by 

government  officials 
0  Updating  registration  lists  monthly  for 

public  review 
0  Requiring  at  least  16  hours  of  training  for 

election  officials 
0  Extending  voting  hours  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
0  Conducting  elections  on  a  non-work  day 
0  Publishing  voter  education  materials  at 

least  30  days  prior  to  an  election 
0  Placing  local  election  officials  under  state 

merit  systems. 

In  short,  election  officials  seem  to  view  the  govern- 
ment as  a  passive  participant  in  the  electoral  process  with 
no  responsibility  for  reaching  out  to  citizens.  They  appar- 
ently believe  that  the  initiative  lies  entirely  with  the  citi- 
zen. This  would  seem  to  suggest  at  least  one  reason  why  47 
million  Americans  didn't  vote  in  1968.  The  issue  clearly 
goes  beyond  the  generally  accepted  explanation  of  voter  apa- 
thy. Viewed  from  another  perspective,  the  question  arises 
that  if  the  government  can  find  a  citizen  to  tax  him  or  draft 
him  into  military  service,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  government  can  find  that  same  citizen  to  enroll  him 
as  an  eligible  voter  and  include  him  in  the  active  electorate? 
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OBSTACLES  TO  ORGANIZED  CITIZEN  INITIATIVE 

Since  election  officials  have  so  often  been  unwilling 
to  support  outreach  efforts,  citizen  groups  have  for  many 
years  attempted  to  fill  this  void  through  a  variety  of  activ- 
ities such  as:  conducting  voter  registration  drives,  sponsor- 
ing get-out-the-vote  campaigns,  publishing  voter  education  ma- 
terials, and  providing  volunteer  staff  for  mobile  registra- 
tion units.  These  efforts,  however,  have  all  too  often  been 
frustrated  by  the  inefficiencies  and  restrictive  practices  of 
the  system  as  indicated  by  interviews  with  584  citizen  group 
representatives . 

Approximately  50%  of  the  organizations  using  regis- 
tration lists  found  the  lists  to  be  inaccurate,  and  in  half 
those  cases  the  inaccuracy  was  reported  to  be  greater  than 
10%.  Lists  were  available  to  the  public  in  96%  of  the  commu- 
nities, but  there  was  a  financial  charge  for  the  list  in  55% 
of  the  communities  and  authorization  was  required  to  use  the 
list  in  38%  of  the  cases. 

Groups  were  also  frustrated  when  they  attempted  to 
have  members  deputized  to  register  voters.  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  organizations  seeking  to  have  members  depu- 
tized were  refused  the  authorization  they  requested.  Of  those 
organizations  which  succeeded,  31%  reported  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  deputy  registrars  allowed  and  10%  reported  a  limit 
to  the  number  of  forms  a  deputy  registrar  could  obtain  at  any 
one  time,  an  effective  way  of  limiting  the  number  of  citizens 
registered. 

These  examples  once  again  illustrate  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  many  election  officials  which  tends  to  obstruct 
rather  than  encourage  the  efforts  of  citizen  groups  to  expand 
the  electorate.  The  instances  cited  strongly  suggest  the 
need  for  administrative  reforms  which  would  place  more  res- 
ponsibility for  outreach  programs  with  election  officials 
themselves  and  which  would  simplify  administrative  procedures 
pertaining  to  outreach  efforts  by  citizens. 
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SEEKING  TO  REGISTER  AND  VOTE: 
EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  VOTER 

Under  the  system  of  voter  enrollment  and  participation 
currently  used  in  the  United  States,  the  individual  citizen 
must  take  the  initiative  in  order  to  qualify  himself  as  a  vot- 
er. The  preceding  discussion  has  indicated  that  the  law  does 
not  require  local  election  officials  to  take  the  initiative 
and  that  many  are  unwilling  to  employ  their  numerous  powers  or 
fully  utilize  the  efforts  of  citizen  volunteers  to  reach  poten- 
tial voters. 

In  this  context,  the  experiences  of  the  individual  cit- 
izen as  he  seeks  to  register  and  vote  are  extremely  important. 
If  the  cost  in  terms  of  time,  energy,  inconvenience  or  person- 
al pride  is  too  high,  the  individual  may  choose  not  to  vote. 
Considering  the  all  too  frequent  occurrence  of  complex  forms, 
unhelpful  and  poorly  trained  staff,  machine  breakdowns,  and 
inconveniently  located  registration  and  polling  places,  it  is 
surprising  that  so  many  citizens  do  vote.  That  the  system 
functions  at  all  is  a  tribute  to  the  sheer  determination  of 
citizens  to  overcome  these  inconveniences  and  obstacles. 

Registration  is  the  first  step  in  the  voting  process 
and  the  most  crucial.  When  people  register,  they  usually  vote. 
In  the  presidential  election  of  1968,  89%  of  those  persons  who 
were  registered  actually  voted.  Observations  of  registration 
places  and  examination  of  formally  stated  registration  prac- 
tices provide  some  dramatic  examples  of  the  problems  citizens 
encounter  in  trying  to  register. 

The  first  problem  that  the  citizen  is  likely  to  en- 
counter will  be  finding  the  registration  office.  He  may  well 
have  to  travel  a  considerable  distance  from  his  home  to  a  cen- 
tral registration  office  (except  perhaps  during  the  last  month 
of  registration  for  a  particular  election  when  he  is  more  like- 
ly to  find  facilities  in  his  neighborhood).  In  40%  of  the  com- 
munities studied,  however,  no  additional  registration  places 
were  opened  even  during  these  rush  months.  Since  54%  of  the 
registration  places  were  not  accessible  by  convenient  public 
transportation,  24%  lacked  convenient  parking,  and  52%  were 
not  clearly  identified  as  a  registration  or  elections  office, 
the  prospective  registrant  may  well  be  frustrated  before  he 
arrives. 

Once  he  has  located  the  registration  office,  the  pro- 
spective registrant  may  find  that  it  is  not  open  for  registra- 
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tion.  In  29%  of  the  communities,  registration  closes  more 
than  30  days  prior  to  an  election.  Even  if  he  arrives  before 
the  registration  deadline,  the  office  may  be  closed  since  77% 
of  the  communities  studied  had  no  Saturday  registration  and  75% 
of  the  communities  had  n£  evening  registration  during  non-elec- 
tion months.  While  62%  of  the  communities  did  have  additional 
registration  hours  during  election  months,  30%  of  these  still 
had  no  additional  Saturday  hours  and  17%  had  no  additional 
evening  hours. 

The  persistent  citizen  who  anticipates  and  copes  with 
the  numerous  obstacles  already  mentioned  will  next  find  him- 
self confronted  with  a  registration  form.  If  the  form  is  con- 
fusing or  questions  arise  concerning  his  eligibility,  he  may 
not  find  the  staff  very  helpful.  Fifty-two  percent  (52%)  of 
the  observers  at  registration  places  classified  staff  as  not 
helpful.  Furthermore,  in  30%  of  the  places  where  bilingual 
staff  was  needed,  it  was  not  found. 

There  is  no  way  to  measure  the  number  of  citizens  who 
are  discouraged  from  registering  even  before  they  get  to  the 
registration  office,  but  observations  of  5,750  people  attempt- 
ing to  register  at  approximately  300  registration  places  show- 
ed that  3  out  of  every  100  qualified  people  who  made  the  ef- 
fort and  found  the  registration  place  still  left  without  being 
registered. 

Casting  a  ballot  at  a  polling  place  is  the  ultimate 
event  in  the  electoral  process  for  the  citizen.  Although  he 
has  been  successfully  registered,  the  potential  voter  may  be 
frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  vote.  Polling  places,  though 
usually  located  in  his  precinct,  may  be  poorly  marked  (as  were 
38%  of  the  polling  places  observed)  and  public  transportation 
and  convenient  parking  may  be  lacking.  Fifty-eight  percent 
(58%)  of  the  places  observed  lacked  convenient  public  trans- 
portation and  11%  lacked  convenient  parking.  Since  polling 
places  are  not  opened  in  the  evenings  in  many  states,  the  po- 
tential voter  may  need  to  take  time  from  work  or  rush  to  the 
polling  place  before  or  after  work.  If  he  goes  early  he  may 
not  be  able  to  vote  because  many  polls  open  later  than  the 
hour  prescribed  by  law  as  happened  in  7%  of  the  484  polls  ob- 
served. If  he  goes  to  the  polls  following  work,  he  may  find 
that  he  is  refused  the  right  to  vote  even  though  he  is  stand- 
ing in  line  at  closing  time.  Such  refusals  occurred  at  19  of 
the  polls  observed. 

The  prospective  voter  who  gets  into  the  polling  place 
will  probably  confront  a  poorly  trained  staff  usually  select- 
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ed  on  the  basis  of  their  partisanship.  If  there  are  voting 
machines  at  his  polling  place,  he  may  well  be  delayed  In  cast- 
ing a  ballot  by  a  machine  breakdown  since  this  occurred  in  one 
out  of  ewery   ten  places  having  voting  machines.  His  right  to 
vote  may  be  challenged  as  were  the  rights  of  419  persons  at 
the  observed  polls.  In  the  event  that  he  successfully  casts 
a  ballot,  it  must  be  attributed  at  least  partially  to  his  per- 
severence. 
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SUMMARY 


In  a  democratic  society,  no  right  is  more  fundamental 
than  the  right  of  e\/ery   citizen  to  vote.  Indeed,  the  vote  is 
the  very  symbol  of  democracy.  It  is  the  basic  unit  of  our 
representative  form  of  government;  the  major  vehicle  through 
which  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  offered  or  withheld — the 
prime  means  by  which  the  American  people  can  express  and  effect 
their  will.  The  right  to  vote,  therefore,  necessarily  carries 
with  it  the  right  of  equal  access  for  every  eligible  citizen 
to  the  formal  system  of  regulations  and  procedures  through 
which  the  vote  is  cast. 

In  studying  the  way  our  current  election  system  is  ad- 
ministered, the  League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund  found 
that  the  administrative  practices  of  local  election  officials 
and  therefore  citizens'  access  to  the  election  system  vary 
greatly  from  place  to  place,  that  many  state  election  offi- 
cials have  not  established  structures  and  procedures  which 
would  insure  uniform  interpretation  and  administration  of 
state  election  codes  throughout  each  state  and  that  the  dis- 
cretion which  most  state  laws  give  to  local  election  officials 
is  often  exercised  in  a  manner  which  impedes  rather  than  en- 
hances the  citizen's  right  to  vote. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  administrative  reform  of 
our  present  election  system.  Citizens  must  no  longer  be  forced 
to  earn  the  "privilege"  but  rather  must  be  insured  the  right 
to  vote.  They  must  demand  that  the  discretion  granted  to  lo- 
cal  officials  by  current  state  laws  be  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended;  to  give  election  admin- 
istrators the  margin  of  flexibility  they  need  to  assure  the 
access  of  all  citizens  to  the  vote  under  the  varying  social, 
economic  and  geographic  conditions  which  exist  within  states. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  ELECTION  SYSTEMS  PROJECT  COMMITTEE 

An  advisory  Committee  consisting  of  nationally  prom- 
inent authorities  and  experienced  practitioners  in  the  fields 
of  voting  rights,  citizen  participation,  and  elections  was  con- 
vened by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund  and  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  to  assist  them  in  designing  the  Elec- 
tion Systems  Project.  Upon  completion  of  the  LWVEF  survey,  the 
Committee  reviewed  its  findings  and  developed  the  following  re- 
commendations regarding  elections  administration  as  a  practical 
means  of  removing  unnecessary  obstacles  to  voting.  (See  p.3/NML) 

Some  of  the  measures  recommended  may  require  changes 
in  some  state  election  codes.  The  purpose  of  this  report, 
however,  has  been  to  identify  administrative  obstacles  and  to 
document  the  need  for  eliminating  them.  It  is  now  up  to  local 
and  state  officials  and  citizens  throughout  each  state  to  de- 
cide which  reforms  their  own  election  system  requires  and  to 
employ  whatever  means  would  most  effectively  achieve  them. 

FINDINGS:  CHIEF  LOCAL  ELECTION  OFFICIALS 

The  administrative  practices  of  local  election  offi- 
cials were  found  to  be  diverse  throughout  the  states.  Data  on 
their  attitudes  toward  reforms  that  would  extend  the  franchise 
as  well  as  their  perceptions  of  the  problems  citizens  might 
encounter  under  the  present  system  reflect  a  tendency  to  con- 
ceive of  the  vote  as  a  privilege  rather  than  as  a  right. 
These  findings  imply  serious  discrepancies  between  the  citi- 
zen's Constitutional  right  to  the  vote  and  the  actual  prac- 
tices which  govern  its  implementation. 

THEREFORE,  THE  ELECTION  SYSTEMS  PROJECT  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS 

That  the  chief  election  official  of  eyery   community 
comprehensively  analyze  community  conditions  and  citi- 
zen needs  by  examining  the  registration  rates  of  every 
precinct  in  his  jurisdiction  and  by  talking  to  repre- 
sentatives of  various  citizen  organizations  interest- 
ed and  active  in  issues  of  registration  and  voting 
participation; 

That  the  chief  election  official   of  every  community 
go  the  full   limit  of  his  legal  powers  in  order  to  ag- 
gressively extend  the  right  to  vote  to  every  eligible 
citizen.     Such  a  program  could  include  1)  maximum  use 
of  out-of-office  registration  techniques,  e.g.,  use  of 
mobile  and  other  temporary  registration  units;  2)  max- 
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imum  authorization  of  qualified  deputy  registrars  on 
a  paid  or  volunteer  basis;  3)  the  provision  of  bilin- 
gual staff  where  needed;  4)  the  publication  and  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  voter  information  guides; 
5)  the  expansion  of  registration  and  polling  place 
hours;  and  finally,  6)  the  use  of  all  these  techni- 
ques on  the  basis  of  voter  need  as  revealed  by  his 
precinct  analysis  and  information  obtained  through 
his  community  contacts; 

That  the  chief  election  official  of  every  community 
recruit,  appoint,  and  train  registration  and  polling 
place  staff  capable  of  and  willing  to  respond  to  di- 
verse citizen  needs;  that  he  or  she  further  promote 
the  highest  standards  of  professional  conduct  by  pro- 
viding at  least  the  federal  minimum  hourly  wage  to 
all  registration  and  polling  place  staff  and  by  sel- 
ecting staff  based  on  qualifications  above  and  be- 
yond traditional  partisanship. 

FINDINGS:  CHIEF  STATE  ELECTION  OFFICIAL 

The  LWVEF  study  found  that  although  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  State  Attorney  General  is  usually  charged  with  gener- 
al responsibility  for  administering  the  state  election  code,  in 
fact,  it  is  one  of  many  duties  of  his  or  her  office  and  there- 
fore its  implementation  is,  with  few  exceptions,  decentralized 
to  the  local  level.  Where  regular  reports  are  made  to  a  cen- 
tral state  authority,  moreover,  the  survey  revealed  that  they 
generally  contain  no  more  than  facts  and  figures  regarding 
registration  and  voting  rates  and  occasionally  information  on 
the  kind  of  voting  system  used  (automatic  voting  machines, 
paper  ballots,  etc.).  Furthermore,  where  the  state  authority 
issues  guidelines  to  local  officials  it  usually  provides  no 
mechanism  for  monitoring  or  enforcing  them. 

The  community  study  also  found  that,  in  the  event 
that  local  officials  are  confused  about  how  to  interpret 
any  part  of  the  state  election  code,  they  must  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  seeking  state  counsel.  Except  when  their  inter- 
vention is  specifically  requested,  state  authorities  gener- 
ally take  little  action  to  insure  uniform  and  liberal  inter- 
pretations of  state  election  laws  at  the  local  level.  Fin- 
ally, state  authorities  generally  do  not  monitor  the  way  lo- 
cal officials  use  the  extensive  discretionary  powers  provid- 
ed by  most  state  election  codes. 

THEREFORE,  THE  ELECTION  SYSTEMS  PROJECT  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS 

That  each  state  locate  responsibility  for  the  imple- 
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mentation  of  state  election  laws  in  a  single  state 
official  or  office  and  that  the  uniform  interpreta- 
tion and  administration  of  the  election  code  through- 
out the  state  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  that  of- 
ficial  or  office; 

That  the  state  election  official  establish  and  is- 
sue to  every  local  election  official  minimum  stan- 
dards and  performance  guidelines;  that  the  state 
official  also  establish  a  supervisory  structure 
within  which  he  or  she  can  evaluate  the  performance 
of  local  officials  under  the  guidelines  and  take 
corrective  action  where  the  standards  are  not  being 
met; 

That  the  state  authority  conduct  mandatory  training 
sessions  for  local  officials  which  cover  both  the 
technical  aspects  of  efficiently  managing  an  elec- 
tion system  as  well  as  the  local  officials'  legal 
obligations  to  aggressively  extend  the  franchise 
and  protect  the  voting  rights  of  all  citizens; 

That  both  the  guidelines  and  the  training  sessions 
be  developed  within  the  philosophical  context  of 
the  vote  as  a  right  rather  than  a  privilege; 

That  the  chief  state  election  official  through  an 
established  supervisory  structure  and  regular  train- 
ing sessions  keep  local  election  officials  abreast 
of  the  most  current  legal  opinions  on  voting  rights 
and  establish  reporting  procedures  that  will  assure 
local  officials'  compliance  with  the  most  recent 
court  decisions. 

FINDINGS:  ORGANIZED  CITIZEN  INITIATIVE  IN  REGISTRATION  AND 
VOTING 

Since  election  officials  have  so  often  been  unwilling 
to  support  outreach  efforts,  citizen  groups  have  for  many 
years  tried  to  fill  the  void  by  initiating  registration  and 
voting  services  which  would  meet  citizens'  needs.  The  data 
show,  however,  that  their  efforts  have  often  been  impeded  by 
the  inefficient  and  restrictive  practices  of  local  election 
officials.  Interviews  with  their  representatives  also  show 
that  citizen  organizations  recognize  problems  in  the  current 
election  system  that  the  officials  tend  to  overlook. 
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THEREFORE,  THE  ELECTION  SYSTEMS  PROJECT  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS 

That  citizen  organizations  add  to  their  present  out- 
reach programs  an  aggressive  effort  to  scrutinize 
the  policies  and  actions  of  local  election  officials 
during  both  election  and  non-election  periods; 

That  citizen  organizations  demand  not  only  a  role  in 
the  selection  process  of  the  chief  local  election  of- 
ficial in  their  communities  but  also  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  their  constituencies  on  local  and  state 
boards  of  election  where  they  exist.  Where  they  do 
not  exist,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  create  them. 

THE  ROLE  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES,  MASS  MEDIA  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Although  the  LWVEF  study  did  not  specifically  exam- 
ine the  current  role  these  institutions  play  in  our  election 
system,  based  on  the  overall  findings  and  the  experiences  of 
Committee  members,  the  following  recommendations  are  offered. 

Political  parties,  because  of  their  vital  role  in  a 
democratic  society  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
responsive  and  responsible  election  officials  are 
appointed  and  elected.  They  must  use  their  consid- 
erable influence  to  insure  that  election  officials 
use  their  discretionary  power  to  aggressively  recruit 
voters  and  to  allocate  available  resources  in  a  man- 
ner that  expands  the  electorate.  Political  parties 
should  further  support  all  efforts  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  local  election  officials. 

Mass  media  should  direct  its  enormous  capabilities 
toward  both  Informing  the  public  of  its  voting 
rights  and  increasing  the  visibility  and  therefore 
the  public's  awareness  of  the  system  and  administra- 
tors through  which  that  right  must  be  exercised. 
Such  efforts  might  include  a  regular  newspaper  col- 
umn devoted  to  registration  and  voting  information, 
e.g.,  the  requirements  of  the  law,  location  and  of- 
fice hours  of  local  registration  and  polling  places, 
announcement  of  deadlines,  etc.  Reporters  should 
cover  not  just  the  election  but  also  the  operation 
of  local  election  systems  on  election  day.  OfficTals 
should  allow  reporters  access  to  the  polls  at  any 
time  during  the  polling  process. 
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High  schools  and  colleges,  through  their  curricular 
or  extracurricular  programs,  should  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  legal  and  administrative  requirements 
pertaining  to  the  franchise.  By  this  means,  not 
only  can  the  crucial  facts  be  made  known,  but  a  new 
regard  for  the  vote  as  an  undeniable  right  rather 
than  a  privilege  might  be  fostered  within  every  Amer- 
ican  citizen. 
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PARTICIPANTS  IN  COMMUNITY  SURVEY 


Appendix  A 


City,  State 


City,  State 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 
Auburn 
♦Montgomery 
Tuscaloosa 
Mob  i 1 e 

ALASKA 

Anchorage 

Ketch ikan-Gateway 

Kodiak 

North-Star  Borough  (Fairbanks) 

ARIZONA 

*Gila  River  Indian  Reservation 
Phoenix 
Tucson 
Yuma 

ARKANSAS 

Pine  Bluff 
*Pulaski  County  (Little  Rock) 
Voter  Education  Project  Texarkana, 
Texas 

CALIFORNIA 

Union  City  Alameda  County 
Berkeley 
Sacramento 
Eureka 
Los  Angeles 

North  San  Mateo  County 
Los  Gatos 
Fresno 
Redding 
*San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
Tulare  County 


COLORADO 

Arapahoe  County 

Boulder 

Craig  &  Moffat  County 

Denver 

Ft.  Collins 

Jefferson  County 

Durango 

CONNECTICUT 

Branford 
Bridgeport  Area 
Greenwich 
*New  Haven 
West  Hartford 
Wilton 

DELAWARE 

Laurel ,  Greater 
Wilmington,  Greater 

FLORIDA 

Clearwater  Area 
Dade  County 
Hillsborough  County 
Sarasota  County 
Tallahassee 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta-Fulton  County 

Augusta 

Macon 

Savannah 

HAWAII 

Honolulu 
Hawaii  County 


*  For  purposes  of  this  report,  data  from  these  communities  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  analysis. 
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City,  State 


City,  State 


IDAHO 

♦Boise 
Idaho  Falls 
Lewis ton 
Pocatello 

ILLINOIS 

♦Chicago 
Highland  Park 
Hinsdale-Clarendon  Hills-Oak 

Brook 
Morgan  County 
Peoria 
Springfield 
Edwardsville 

INDIANA 

Bloomington 

Gary 

Indianapolis 

South  Bend 

Fort  Wayne-Allen  County 

Lafayette,  Greater 

Porter  County 

Seymour 

IOWA 

Algona 

Des  Moines 

Keokuk 

Mt.   Pleasant 

Scott  County  (Davenport) 

Sioux  City 

Waterloo-Cedar  Falls 

KANSAS 

Emporia 

Hays 

Parsons 

Shawnee-Mission 

Wichita 


KENTUCKY 

Boone,  Campbell,  Kenton 

Counties 
Lexington 
Louisville  and  Jefferson 

County 
Richmond 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge 
Jefferson  Parish 
New  Orleans 

MAINE 

Bangor 

♦Lewiston-Auburn 
Orono 
Portland 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  City 
Baltimore  County 
Dorchester  County 
Garrett  County 
Montgomery  County 
Prince  Georges  County 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Arlington 

Boston 
♦Fall  River 
♦Framingham 

New  Bedford 

Northampton 

Plymouth-Kingston 

Southbridge-Sturbridge 


For  purposes  of  this  report, 
eluded  in  the  analysis. 


data  from  these  communities  are  not  in- 
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City,  State 


City,  State 


MICHIGAN 


NEVADA 


Allen  Park 

Alpena  County 

Copper  Country:  Houghton  and 

Ontonagon  Counties 
Jackson  County 
Flint 

Grand  Traverse 
Kalamazoo  Area 
*Mt.  Pleasant 

MINNESOTA 


Carson  City 
Reno 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord 
Keene 
Littleton 
Peterborough 

NEW  JERSEY 


Austin 

Roseville 

Duluth 

Hibbing 

Minneapolis 

Bloomington 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Oxford 

Vicksburg-Warren  County 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 
Cape  Girardeau  County 
*Jefferson  City-Cole  County 
Rolla-Phelps  County 
Springfield 
St.  Louis 

MONTANA 

Billings 
Helena 
Missoula 
Ravalli  County 

NEBRASKA 

Kearney 
Lincoln 
Omaha 


Camden  County 
Cumberland  County 
Franklin  Township 
Ridgewood 
Morristown  Area 
Newark 
Cranford 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque 
Las  Cruces 
Santa  Fe 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

Canton  &  Potsdam 

New  Rochelle 

New  York  City 

Oyster  Bay  (L.I.) 

Rochester  (Monroe  County) 

Syracuse,  Metro  Area 

Utica 

New  Paltz 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County 

Durham 

Raleigh-Wake  County 

Tryon 

Watauga  County 


*  For  purposes  of  this  report, 
eluded  in  the  analysis. 


data  from  these  communities  are  not  in- 
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City,  State 


City,  State 


NORTH  CAROLINA  (cont'd) 

Winston-Salem  &  Forsyth 

County 
Eden-Rockingham  County 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Fargo  Area 
Grand  Forks 

OHIO 

Bowling  Green 

Cincinnati  Area 

Cleveland 

Columbus,  Metropolitan 

Dayton  Area,  Greater 

Kent 

OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesville 
Chickasha 
Stil Iwater 
Tulsa 

OREGON 

Medford;  Jackson  County 
Central  Lane  County 
Deschutes  County 
East  Washington  County 
Lake  Oswego 
Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Clarion  County 
Erie  County 
Lancaster  County 
Pittsburgh  Area 
Radnor  Township 
♦Scranton 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

♦Charleston 
Clemson 
Columbia  Area 
Greenville 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Brookings  City  and  County 
Rapid  City 
Vermillion 
Yankton  County 

TENNESSEE 

Knoxville  and  Knox  City 
*Memphis-Shelby  County 
Murfreesboro 
Nashville 

TEXAS 

Brazos  County 

Corpus  Christi  • 

Dallas 

El  Paso 

Lubbock 

San  Antonio  Area 

Tarrant  County 

Houston 

UTAH 

Cedar  City 
Ogden-Weber  County 
Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT 

Champlain  Valley  (Burlington) 

Montpelier 

Woodstock 


RHODE  ISLAND 

*Barrington 
North  Providence 


For  purposes  of  this  report,  data  from  these  communities  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  analysis. 
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City,  State 


City,  State 


VIRGINIA 

Fairfax  Area 
Lynchburg 

Norfolk-Virginia  Beach 
Richmond  Area 

WASHINGTON 

*Port  Angeles 
Seattle 
Spokane 

Thurston  County 
Yakima 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Area 
Huntington  Area 
Logan  County 
Morgantown 
Wood  County 
♦Wheeling 

WISCONSIN 

Dane  County 
La  Crosse 

Milwaukee,  Greater 
Neenah-Menasha 
Stevens  Point 
Superior 
Racine 
Wisconsin  Rapids 

WYOMING 

Laramee  County 
Casper 
Powell  Area 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
St.  Thomas 


For  purposes  of  this  report,  data  from  these  communities  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  analysis. 
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Appendix  B 


PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  STATE  SURVEY  (N  =  47) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho* 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey* 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomi  ng* 


Data  from  these  states  were  not  available  for  this  analy-? 
sis. 
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Appendix  C 


Interviews  completed: 

Government  Officials  N.^ber  of 

Interviews 

Chief  Elections  Officer  of  City  86 

Chief  Elections  Officer  of  County  mp 

Mayor                    "^  ^° 

City  Manager  ^:? 

President  of  City  Council  gg 

Chairman  of  County  Commissioners  I75 

Party  Officials 


Democratic  Party  Chairman  203 

Republican  Party  Chairman  2nn 

Third  Party  Chairman  4-j 

Representatives  of  Citizen  Groups 

League  of  Women  Voters  oin 

NAACP  f^ 

Labor  Council  Jin 

Youth  Group  -^gV 

Chamber  of  Commerce  203 

American  Legion  144 

Non-Black  Minority  Group  53 

total   2234 
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Appendix  D 


Number  of  Registration  Observations 


Observations  at  Permanent  Places  299 

Observations  at  Temporary  Places  94 

Observations  at  Mobile  Units  9 

Observations  at  Unclassified  Places  56 

total  458 


Appendix  E 


Polling  Places  Observed: 


Ethnic  White  -  Under  $5000  37 

Ethnic  White  -  $5,000  -  $10,000  60 

Ethnic  White  -  Over  $10,000  47 

Nonethnic  White   -  Under  $5000  57 

Nonethnic  White   -   $5,000   -  $10,000  67 

Nonethnic  White  -  Over  $10,000  70 

Spanish  Speaking  -  Under  $5000  22 

Spanish  Speaking  -  $5,000  0  $10,000  15 

Spanish  Speaking  -  Over  $10,000  3 

Black  -  Under  $5000  51 

Black  -  $5,000  -   $10,000  43 

Black  -  Over  $10,000  13 

total       484 
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COIMUNIQUE— ELECTION  SYSTEMS  PROJECT 

SEPTEMBER  1,  1972   NUMBER  1. 

One  hundred  leaders  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
from  all  50  states  met  with  public  interest  tacti- 
cians August  1  and  2  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  brain- 
storm strategies  and  tactics  for  removing  admini- 
strative obstacles  to  voting.  The  women  fired  ques- 
tions at  a  panel  of  "action  experts"  which  included 
Ralph  Nader,  James  Blumstein,  plaintiff  and  attor- 
ney in  the  landmark  Supreme  Court  case  Dunn  v^. 
Blumstein,  Althea  Simmons,  director  of  NAACP  train- 
ing programs  and  Barbara  Mikulski,  Baltimore  city 
council woman. 

The  Conference  on  Expanding  the  Electorate  zeroed 
in  on  what  to  do  about  the  many  inconvenient  regis- 
tration and  voting  procedures  that  often  result 
from  the  way  election  officials  exercise  their  dis- 
cretionary power  in  administering  election  laws, 
such  voter  problems  as  insufficient  polling  places 
and  hours  for  registering  and  voting,  broken  vot- 
ing machines,  lack  of  information  about  registra- 
tion and  voting  procedures,  and  inadequately  train- 
ed election  personnel.  A  comprehensive  survey,* 
conducted  last  year  by  League  members  in  over  257 
communities  across  the  country,  documented  wide- 
spread administrative  obstacles  to  voting. 

During  the  conference  participants  met  in  small 
caucuses  to  develop  possible  local  campaigns  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  these  obstacles  before  the  No- 
vember election. 

THE  EXPERTS  SAID:  MAKE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  EXCITING 

Ralph  Nader  offered  participants  several  bits  of 
advice  on  the  use  of  public  education  techniques. 
To  publicize  the  uncooperative  attitude  of  an  elec- 

*  Publication  #206,  Administrative  Obstacles  to 
Voting  available  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
Education  Fund.  Price  60(t. 
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tion  official,  Nader  advised,  "Make  the  election 
official  famous.  I  doubt  whether  they're  known  to 
1%  of  the  population."  A  tactic  that  can  be  used: 
deluge  the  official  with  requests  for  speeches. 
Blanket  refusals  can  be  turned  into  a  public  issue 
and  acceptances  will,  if  nothing  else,  force  the 
official  to  confront  prospective  voters. 

The  consumer  advocate  also  suggested  engaging  the 
official  in  a  "war  of  nerves"  by  presenting  him 
with  a  series  of  petitions,  each  one  doubling  the 
number  of  signatures  on  the  last,  until  he  succumbs 
to  citizen  pressure. 

In  trying  to  influence  a  recalcitrant  election 
official  in  a  small  city,  Nader  said,  "At  times 
the  right  word  from  a  relative  will  mean  a  lot 


Conferenoe  on  Expanding  the  Electorate 

The  goal:       To  devise  ways  to  lower  adminis- 
trative barriers  to  registration  and  voting 
--especially  during  the  last  few  months  and 
weeks  before  election. 
The  time:     August  1  and  2,  1972 

The  Tplaoe:     Washington,  D.C. 

The  sponsor:     League  of  Women  Voters  Educa- 
tion Fund 


more  than  a  20-page  reasoned  treatment.  People 
just  react  that  way." 

Miss  Mikulski  urged  Leagues  to  publicize  registra- 
tion and  voting  issues  in  unusual  ways.  "We  tend 
to  be  so  moralistic  and  grim  that  we  bore  people 
to  death,"  she  said.  The  city  councilwoman  sug- 
gested staging  guerrilla  theater  in  front  of  the 
board  of  elections.  Local  amateur  theater  groups 
could  be  persuaded  to  carry  out  this  tactic. 
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In  small  communities  a  parade  is  an  effective  tool 
for  making  the  public  aware  of  the  need  to  regis- 
ter and  vote.  Nader  termed  it  "a  communications 
system  to  bind  a  town  together."  Most  local  civic 
groups  will  participate  and  the  patriotic  connota- 
tion of  parades  will  add  to  the  credibility  of  a 
registration  and  voting  effort.  The  stage  will 
thus  be  set  to  approach  the  election  official  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  community  stands  behind  you 
in  wanting  election  procedures  that  do  not  hamper 
participation  in  the  election  process. 

"Make  what  you're  talking  about  and  are  concerned 
about  a  public  issue.  It's  only  through  that  public 
issue  that  we're  going  to  be  able  to  do  something. 
If  someone  says,  *We  don't  know  where  the  polling 
places  are'--well,  maybe  you  have  to  invite  the 
press  to  come  on  a  treasure  hunt--see  who  can  find 
the  polling  place." 

Mr.  Blumstein  suggested  that  Leagues  set  a  target 
registration  rate  for  "full  voter  participation" 
similar  to  the  full  employment  rate.  Statistics  on 
a  local  community  could  then  be  reported,  publiciz- 
ing when  a  community  is  below  the  full  participa- 
tion rate.  League  members  in  several  caucuses  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  setting  this  target  rate 
at  90%. 

THE  EXPERTS  SAID:  ORGANIZE 

Miss  Simmons,  who  directed  NAACP  voter  registra- 
tion efforts  in  the  last  two  presidential  campaigns, 
stressed  coalitions  as  an  invaluable  tool  for  the 
correction  of  obstacles  to  registration  and  voting. 
She  suggested  looking  to  churches,  civic  groups, 
social  clubs,  organizations  of  barbers  and  beauti- 
cians, and  tavern  owners  as  possible  resources  for 
effective  coalitions,  building  up  public  pressure 
from  just  plain  John  and  Jane  Doe.  She  encouraged 
participants  to  branch  out  in  new  directions,  to 
implement  their  goals.  "Don't  be  afraid  about  your 
image.  If  you're  trying  to  make  a  real  impact 
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across  the  community,  you'll  find  that  you  get  an 
entirely  different  audience  that  you  would  not 
reach  any  other  way.  Any  organization  can  use  a 
different  type  of  image  at  some  time." 

Miss  Mikulski  pointed  out  that  many  hesitate  to 
join  coalitions  for  fear  of  losing  their  own  or 
their  organization's  decision-making  power.  The 
issue  of  autonomy  should  be  frankly  discussed  at 
the  first  meeting  she  believes  and  an  accommoda- 
tion made.  "People  come  together  when  it's  out  of 
mutual  need  and  mutual  self-interest." 

Community  leaders  are  often  hard  to  identify.  Miss 
Mikulski  pointed  out.  She  advised  League  members 
to  select  the  leaders  by  talking  to  the  people  on 
every  block  to  determine  who  the  neighborhood 
people  considers  the  real  leaders.  "Leaders  are 
how  they  act."  And  another  bit  of  advice:  "Don't 
wait  until  the  crisis  comes,  begin  your  social  map- 
ping now." 

Speaking  from  the  League  point  of  view,  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Malchon,  Election  Systems  Project  chairman,  ad- 
vised Leagues  not  to  join  coalitions  in  which  only 
one  party  is  represented  in  order  to  preserve  the 
power  stemming  from  nonpartisanship.  Moreover, 
Leagues  should  stay  away  from  coalitions  that  are 
initiated  by  a  single  party.  And  in  League-ini- 
tiated coalitions  to  which  representatives  of  both 
parties  are  invited,  Mrs.  Malchon  believes  it  is 
better  to  wait  until  both  have  definitely  joined 
before  their  commitments  are  made  public. 

Miss  Mikulski,  who  pulled  together  a  unique  coali- 
tion of  blacks  and  blue-collar  workers  to  wage  her 
successful  campaign  for  the  Baltimore  city  council, 
in  speaking  of  community  organization  techniques, 
had  another  comment:  "A  basic  strategy  in  communi- 
ty organization  is  the  implied  threat."  Suggesting 
a  lawsuit  charging  an  official  with  dereliction  of 
duty  is  one  example.  But,  she  reminded  League  mem- 
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bers,  "You  cannot  expect  the  big  daddies  of  this 
world  to  pay  your  way  when  you  challenge  the  very 
system  that  created  the  big  daddies." 

THE  EXPERTS  SAID:  LITIGATE 

Litigation  usually  should  be  preceded  by  negotia- 
tion with  an  election  official,  Blumstein  advised. 
However,  in  some  circumstances,  i.e.,  where  there 
is  no  dispute  as  to  facts  and  the  basis  of  the 
suit  is  the  legality  of  official  action,  litiga- 
tion can  be  an  effective  first  step  in  your  cam- 
paign. It  could  serve  to  give  credibility  to  your 
organization  and  your  issue  and  strengthen  future 

demands  or  threats  to  litigate. 

Litigation  costs  can  often  be  cut  by  obtaining 
free  legal  help  to  do  the  time-consuming  legal  re- 
search. Also,  if  League  members  can  present  an 
attorney  with  a  strong  public  interest  case  and 
evidence  such  as  accurate  poll  watching  reports, 
he  will  often  take  it  on  a  cost-reimbursement 
basis,  particularly  if  the  case  is  potentially 
precedent-setting. 

Blumstein  emphasized  the  importance  of  preparing 
supporters,  especially  fellow  members  of  a  coali- 
tion, for  the  possibility  of  losing  a  case.  The 
issue  must  be  kept  alive  and  the  organization  in- 
tact, so  that  an  unfavorable  court  decision  does 
not  legitimate  the  election  official's  action. 
"Just  because  it's  not  unconstitutional  doesn't 
mean  it's  not  rotten  to  the  core."  A  coalition 
should  continue  the  momentum  for  reform. 

ROUNDTABLE  DESCRIBED  PROBLEMS 

At  a  roundtable  discussion  representatives  of  var- 
ious segments  of  the  population  detailed  the  ad- 
ministrative obstacles  to  voting  they  had  encoun- 
tered. Septima  Clark,  long-time  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  organizer,  spoke  from  the 
black  perspective.  Michael  Harbut  of  Frontlash, 
Inc.,  discussed  problems  of  newly  enfranchised 
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youth.  Felix  Putterman,  president  of  the  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  supervisors  of  elections,  spoke 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  middle-class  mobile  cit- 
izen. Betty  Deacon  of  Baltimore's  Southeast  Com- 
munity Organization  outlined  the  problems  facing 
blue-collar  workers.  Carlos  Alcala,  field  organ- 
izer for  Youth  Citizenship  Fund,  recounted  exam- 
ples of  discrimination  faced  by  Chicanos  in  El 
Paso,  Texas,  as  they  attempted  to  register.  John 
Chrystal,  former  Democratic  County  Chairman  of 
Green  County,  Iowa,  spoke  from  the  rural  perspec- 
tive. 

OFFICIALS  RESPONDED 

The  problems  raised  by  the  roundtable  participants 
were  addressed  by  a  panel  of  election  officials. 
Walter  Barnett  of  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Legis- 
lation of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  described  what  is  being  done  on  the  fed- 
eral level  to  insure  voting  rights.  Mrs.  Dolores 
Tucker,  Secretary  of  State  of  Pennsylvania,  out- 
lined the  role  of  the  state  in  providing  for  uni- 
form adherence  to  the  state  election  code  by  all 
local  jurisdictions.  Don  Bonker,  County  Auditor 
in  Clark  County,  Washington,  and  James  Sebesta, 
Hillsborough  County,  Florida,  Supervisor  of  Elec- 
tions, demonstrated  the  ways  in  which  registration 
and  voting  can  be  facilitated  when  local  officials 
are  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  citizens. 

SPEAKERS  STRESSED  LEAGUE  ROLE 
Mrs.  Malchon  told  participants  that  the  League  is 
uniquely  equipped  for  the  task  at  hand.  She  cited 
the  League's  local  organizations  from  coast  to 
coast,  its  great  store  of  knowledge  gained  through 
research,  its  strong  organization,  and  its  credi- 
bility both  with  officialdom  and  the  general  pub- 
lic as  invaluable  assets  for  working  to  eliminate 
those  administrative  practices  which  effectively 
prevent  millions  of  Americans  from  voting. 
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"We  have  a  great  need  to  do  something  right  now, 
because  this  may  be  our  last  opportunity  to  drag 
some  of  these  recalcitrant  people  into  the  20th 
century  before  the  21st  is  upon  us,"  Mrs.  Malchon 
challenged. 

Countering  the  concern  of  a  few  conference  partic- 
ipants that  some  of  the  stronger  tactics  suggested 
by  the  action  experts  would  alienate  local  elec- 
tion officials,  Mrs.  Malchon  said,  "If  we  really 
have  a  working  relationship  with  election  offi- 
cials, we're  not  going  to  have  to  do  anything  to 
upset  them.  If  we  do  not,  I  suggest  that  what  we 
might  have  is  a  superficial  cordiality.  I  think 
there  would  be  few  of  us  and  few  of  our  members 
back  home  who  wouldn't  be  willing  to  exchange  that 
superficial  cordiality  for  some  real  respect." 

In  her  welcome  to  conferees.  Education  Fund  chair- 
man Lucy  Wilson  Benson  referred  to  the  Conference 
on  Expanding  the  Electorate  as  "the  League's 
voters  liberation  movement."  She  continued,  "For 
that's  exactly  what  we're  out  to  do.  To  free 
millions  of  American  citizens  from  election  system 
binds  and  barriers  and  to  raise  the  level  of  pub- 
lic consciousness  to  the  point  where  it  will  no 
longer  tolerate  outdated  and  inefficient  election 
practices." 

Mrs.  Benson  went  on:  "...I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  Leagues  will  play  an  absolutely  critical 
role... 

"It  has  been  said  to  me  that  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  League--and  its  nonpartisan- 
ship--if  this  campaign  could  have  been  undertaken 
in  a  non-presidential  election  year.  That  is,  with- 
out association  with  the  fanfare  and  emphasis  that 
both  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  placing  on 
registration  drives. 
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"My  own  opinion  is  that  we  couldn't  have  asked  for 
a  better  time  or  a  better  opportunity.  Or  better 
coat  tails  to  ride  on.  Of  course,  both  parties 
have  their  own  agenda  and  goals.  Both  will  be 
spending  millions  of  dollars  and  person  hours  on 
registration  and  voting  efforts. 

"But  that's  not  our  business.  We  have  only  one 
item  on  our  agenda--to  get  rid  of  the  archaic,  in- 
efficient and  sometimes  downright  sloppy  practices 
which  characterize  the  election  system  in  too 
many  communities  across  the  country. 

"We  couldn't  care  less  about  what  candidate  or 
party  might  be  helped  or  hurt  by  this  campaign.  We 
do  care,  as  we  have  for  the  past  52  years,  about 
seeing  to  it  that  e^ery   individual  has  open  and 
easy  access  to  the  ballot  box... 

"There's  not  another  organization  in  this  country 
that  has  the  kind  of  election  clout  and  leverage 
that  the  League  has.  We're  a  respected  source  of 
voting  information  and  help;  in  many  communities 
we're  registrars  and  poll  watchers;  our  members 
know  the  election  system,  backwards  and  forwards. 
And  we  are  clean--not  linked  to  any  candidate  or 
party.  With  this  kind  of  background  and  reputa- 
tion, the  strategies  you  evolve  [at  the  conference] 
can  be  a  tremendously  potent  force  for  effecting 
election  system  changes. 

"And  we're  certainly  not  advocating  radical 
changes.  Setting  up  mobile  registration  units;  ad- 
justing registration  hours  to  conform  to  work  pat- 
terns; training  election  workers  to  help  not  con- 
fuse voters;  opening  polling  places  on  time;  hav- 
ing voting  machines  in  working  order;  publicizing 
voting  information  and  sample  ballots;  reaching 
out  for  voters  instead  of  turning  them  away. 
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"They're  really  very  small,  common  sense  steps-- 
so  much  so  that  it  seems  incredible  that  they 
aren't  part  and  parcel  of  every   election  system  in 
the  country.  They're  not--or  we  wouldn't  be  [at 
the  Conference] ..." 

Both  Republican  Party  Co-chairman  Ann  Armstrong 
and  Democratic  Party  Chairman  Jean  Westwood  com- 
mended the  League  for  its  continuing  effort  to 
make  it  possible  for  every   eligible  voter  to  regis- 
ter and  cast  his  ballot. 

PARTICIPANTS  PLAN  FOR  ACTION 

Participants  met  in  small  caucuses  three  times  dur- 
ing the  Conference  to  discuss  strategies  and  tac- 
tics applicable  to  their  own  settings--small 
cities,  urban,  rural  and  suburban  communities. 
Throughout  the  Conference,  League  members  were 
urged  to  look  beyond  traditional  Voters  Service 
activities,  invaluable  though  these  are,  to  devis- 
ing ways  to  remove  administrative  obstacles  to 
voting  before  November. 

Many  went  home  with  plans  to  do  just  that. 
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URBAN  LEAGUE  LOOKING  FOR 
ALLIES  IN  TEN  TARGET  CITIES 

The  National  Urban  League  has  recently  established 
a  Citizenship  Education  Department  to  spearhead  an 
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intensive  voter  registration  drive  among  blacks  in 
ten  target  cities  this  fall: 

Sacramento,  California  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Stamford,  Connecticut  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  Flint,  Michigan 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  Columbus,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Illinois  Dayton,  Ohio 

The  project  will  also  attempt  to  reach  Puerto 
Ricans,  Chicanos  and  American  Indians. 

According  to  Weldon  Rougeau,  director  of  the  new 
department,  efforts  will  be  concentrated  in  these 
small -to-medium  size  cities  because  "small  cities 
have  historically  been  neglected  when  it  comes  to 
voter  registration." 

The  project  will  also  focus  on  administrative  ob- 
stacles to  voting  as  they  affect  black  citizens. 
Area  directors  will  attempt  to  make  obstacles  to 
voting  a  public  issue  in  the  target  cities.  A  re- 
cently published  booklet.  Abridging  the  Right  to 
Vote:  A  Study  of  State  Restriction  and  Black  Poli- 
tical Participation,  deals  with  obstacles  result- 
ing from  inefficient  election  administration  on 
the  state  level  as  well  as  those  resulting  from 
laws  which  disenfranchise  black  citizens.  The 
booklet  also  highlights  problems  of  black  under- 
representation  in  elected  positions  and  low  voter 
turnout  among  blacks  in  general  elections. 

Rougeau  is  encouraging  his  project  directors  in 
the  ten  cities  to  form  coalitions  with  other  local 
groups.  Write  to  Mary  Stone,  Administrator  of  the 
Election  Systems  Project,  League  of  Women  Voters 
Education  Fund,  1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  pro- 
ject director  in  your  area. 
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NETWORK  CAN  HELP  YOU 

About  140  Catholic  nuns  from  all  over  the  United 
States  recently  attended  a  week-long  seminar  on 
social  welfare  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  national 
organization,  called  NETWORK,  was  formed  to  en- 
courage involvement  among  sisters  in  community  and 
national  issues.  NETWORK  hopes  to  channel  sisters 
into  action-oriented  organizations  in  their  local 
communities,  such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
according  to  Sister  Semmon.  Moreover,  many  NET- 
WORK members  have  expressed  an  interest  both  in 
voter  registration  and  in  working  to  eliminate  ad- 
ministrative obstacles  to  voting. 

Recalling  the  advice  of  action  expert  Althea 
Simmons  at  the  August  Conference  about  the  influ- 
ence of  religious  leaders  in  many  communities. 
Leagues  may  want  to  explore  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining NETWORK  womanpower  for  local  registration 
and  voting  campaigns.  For  a  NETVJORK  contact  in 
your  area,  write  to  Sister  Carol  Coston,  c/o  NET- 
WORK, 1124  McKenna  Walk,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Election 
Systems  Project  COMMUNIQUES  that  will  re- 
port the  work  of  Leagues  and  other  organ- 
izations to  bring  about  "voter  liberation" 
through  administrative  change.  COMMUNIQUES 
are  being  sent  to  participants  in  the  ESP 
conference,  to  Leagues,  to  other  citizen 
organizations,  and  upon  request  for  10(t  a 
copy. 


91-577  O — 73 10 
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SEPTEMBER  28,  1972 
LEAGUES  LOBBY  ELECTION  OFFICIALS 

A  number  of  Leagues  of  Women  Voters  throughout  the 
country  are  engaged  in  administrative  lobbying  of 
local  election  officials  in  an  effort  to  broaden 
voter  registration  opportunities. 

CONTINUING  CONTROVERSY  IN  ROCHESTER 

The  LWV  of  the  Rochester  Metro  Area,  New  York  has 
been  involved  in  an  on-going  controversy  with  Monroe 
County  election  commissioners-— and  the  League's 
been  winning. 

Their  campaign  for  "voter  liberation"  began  in  the 
spring  when,  after  the  League  and  a  student  coali- 
tion generated  considerable  public  pressure,  the 
county  legislators  authorized  deputy  registrars  to 
conduct  out-of-office  registration  before  the  June 
primary.  Authorization  of  deputy  registrars  must 
come  from  the  legislators,  but  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  the  election  officials  will  agree  to  use 
them.  In  this  case,  the  legislators  convinced  the 
election  commissioners  to  allow  League  members  to 
become  deputized.  The  result:  League  deputy  reg- 
istrars added  7,141  voters  to  the  registration 
rolls  during  the  month  of  May  at  six  colleges,  all 
county  high  schools,  and  a  shopping  center. 

The  League  had  offered  to  serve  as  deputies  many 
times  in  the  past,  but  was  invariably  greeted  with 
excuses.  The  election  commissioners  worried  about 
costs---the  League  agreed  to  absorb  all  costs  in- 
volved in  the  volunteer  effort;  they  worried  that 
the  League  was  unfamiliar  with  the  residency  re- 
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quirements  for  students — the  League  informed  them 
that  members  had  just  completed  a  study  on  student 
residency. 

Following  the  unprecedented  success  of  the  May  reg- 
istration drive,  the  League  submitted  a  report  to 
both  the  county  legislators  and  election  commiss- 
ioners stating,  "The  overwhelming  response  to  de- 
centralized, accessible  registration. . .shows  that 
we  have  found  a  better  way."  Ironically,  the  of- 
ficials viewed  the  successful  volunteer  effort  in 
terms  of  its  cost-cutting  potential,  and  are  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  leaning  more  heavily  on 
volunteers  for  work  in  local  registration  efforts, 
according  to  Chairman  Jean  Askham.  "Success",  she 
remarked,  "is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  pitfalls." 

Nevertheless,  the  Rochester  League  joined  the  Monroe 
County  Coalition  for  Voter  Registration  and  con- 
vinced the  legislators  and  commissioners  to  continue 
volunteer  out-of-office  registration  through  the 
summer.  Twenty-three  thousand  voters  were  regis- 
tered by  350  deputy  registrars  at  factories,  shop- 
ping centers,  rock  concerts  and  the  like. 

Registration  was  scheduled  to  close  on  September  5 
in  New  York,  but  a  court  order  extended  the  dead- 
line to  September  23.  The  election  officials,  how- 
ever, decided  to  limit  registration  to  the  central 
office  during  the  extension  period.  The  official 
reason  for  discontinuing  the  volunteer  registration 
effort:  too  much  paperwork. 

Although  the  coalition  did  not  take  action,  Mrs. 
Askham  and  two  coalition  labor  representatives  con- 
tacted the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  lit- 
igation. On  the  day  the  suit  was  to  be  filed,  the 
election  commissioners  relented  and  agreed  to  con- 
tinue out-of-office  registration. 

Said  Mrs.  Askham:  "I  think  I've  learned  that  the 
traditional  League  way  is  not  aggressive  enough." 
She  cited  the  need  for  more  intensive  administra- 
tive lobbying  of  election  officials 
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BREAKTHROUGH  IN  YORK  VOTER  REGISTRATION 

The  LWV  of  the  Greater  York  Area,  Pennsylvania,  per- 
suaded their  local  election  officials  to  conduct  an 
experiment  in  voter  registration.  The  result:  a 
record  number  of  voters  were  enrolled  during  three 
sessions  at  shopping  malls  throughout  York  County. 

The  county  commissioners  were  opposed  to  the  plan 
at  first,  but  following  League-initiated  public 
pressure  and  negotiation,  the  officials  agreed  to 
send  teams  of  registrars  to  the  shopping  centers. 
Local  newspapers  also  cooperated  with  the  York 
League  by  publicizing  the  dates  and  times  of  the 
mall  registration,  as  well  as  registration  require- 
ments. News  stories  recounting  the  success  of  the 
registration  efforts,  political  cartoons  and  an  ed- 
itorial applauding  the  League's  initiative  followed. 

During  the  first  mall  sitting,  559  voters  were  en- 
rolled; the  second  mall  registration  broke  all  rec- 
ords for  a  single  voter  registration  sitting,  with 
650  names  added  to  the  registration  lists.  Pres- 
ident of  the  County  Commissioners  Charles  A.  Stein, 
who  had  opposed  the  League's  proposal,  was  pressed 
into  service  at  two  of  the  sittings  to  handle  the 
overflow  crowds. 

Previously,  voter  registration  had  been  permitted 
only  in  the  courthouse,  municipal  buildings,  or 
fire  houses.  The  convenience  of  shopping  center 
registration  was  cited  as  a  major  factor  for  the 
large  turnout.  One  League  member  remarked,  "Some- 
times people  are  frightened  to  come  to  the  court- 
house. Here  at  the  mall  they  can  register  while 
they're  out  shopping." 

Some  States  Hang  On 

DURATIONAL  RESIDENCY  REQUIREMENTS  DISAPPEAR 
Most  states  have  now  abolished  durational  residency 
requirements  for  voting,  and  Leagues  in  many  areas 
have  helped  to  effect  the  change. 

Last  spring,  in  Dunn  v.  Blumstein,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  durational  residence  requirements  for 
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voting  in  any  election  are  unconstitutional.  The 
Court  held  that  bona  fide  residence  is  a  legiti- 
mate qualification  for  voting,  but  that  duration  of 
residence  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  is  illegal 
because  it  is  not  related  to  any  compelling  state 
interest.  The  Court  rejected  Tennessee's  argument 
that  such  requirements  were  necessary  to  prevent 
fraud.  The  Court  affirmed  the  right  of  states  to 
close  registration  some  time  before  an  election  in 
order  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  registration  lists 
and  suggested  30  days  as  a  reasonable  period. 

Some  states  have  complied  voluntarily  with  the 
Blumstein  decision  in  response  to  rulings  by 
Attorneys-General  or  Secretaries  of  State;  some 
changed  as  a  result  of  court  action.  Many  state  LWV 
units  contacted  their  respective  attorneys-general 
to  inquire  about  their  state's  compliance.  The  use 
of  litigation  as  a  tactic  in  getting  administrative 
obstacles  to  voting  removed  was  one  suggestion  that 
emerged  from  the  ESP  conference. 

Several  state  and  local  Leagues  have  participated 
in  suits  seeking  to  broaden  registration.  Those 
states  in  which  there  is  still  some  question  about 
compliance  with  the  Blumstein  decision  are:  * 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Montana 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
South  Dakota 
Utah 
Vermont 

*  The  litiga 
this  list  is 
press,  late 


Litigation  in  process. 

Litigation  in  process. 

32-day  residence  requirement  coin- 
ciding with  32-day  closing  perio« 

50-day  period  for  closing  books  is 
being  challenged  in  court. 

Litigation  in  process. 

60  days  required  in  township;  being 
challenged  in  court. 

40  days  for  local  elections. 

40  days  for  local  elections. 

42  days 

Litigation  in  process. 

Litigation  in  process. 

Litigation  in  process. 

tion  situation  is  constantly  changing; 
as  up-to-date  as  possible  as  we  go  to 
September. 
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COUNTY  AUDITOR,  PARTY  CHAIRMEN  TAKE  THE  PLEDGE 

The  auditor  of  Scott  County,  Iowa,  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  in  the 
county  have  announced  their  commitment  to  register 
90%  of  the  eligible  citizens  for  the  upcoming  pres- 
idential election.  The  pledge  to  work  for  a  goal 
of  90%  registration  came  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
LWV  of  Scott  County. 

When  Voters  Service  Committee  member  Mary  Ellen 
Chamberlin  reported  to  the  local  board  about  the 
LWVEF  Conference  on  Expanding  the  Electorate,  they 
were  intrigued  by  the  suggestion  that  setting  a  tar- 
get registration  rate  could  stimulate  community  and 
official  enthusiasm  for  voter  registration  efforts. 

Mrs.  Chamberlin  approached  County  Auditor  George 
0x1 ey,  who  in  turn,  contacted  the  local  party  chair- 
men. The  three,  along  with  Voters  Service  Chairman 
Jill  Eastin,  held  a  press  conference  on  August  31 
to  declare  their  intention  to  work  for  full  voter 
participation.  The  League  tied  some  of  its  local 

PR  to  the  President's  proclamation  of  September  as 
Voter  Registration  Month,  and  to  endorsements  of 
full  voter  participation  made  at  the  LWVEF  Confer- 
ence by  Democratic  Party  Chairman  Jean  Westwood  and 
Republican  Party  Co-Chairman  Ann  Armstrong,  call- 
ing on  local  officials  to  match  that  commitment. 

A  recent  change  in  Iowa's  election  law  has  placed 
primary  responsibility  for  elections  administration 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  delegating  the  duties 
of  election  commissioner  and  registrar  to  the  county 
auditors.  As  part  of  Oxley's  program  of  organizing 
the  voter  registration  rolls  by  bringing  together 
registration  files  from  Davenport,  Bettendorf  and 
the  county's  rural  areas,  cards  were  sent  to  all 
registered  voters  to  verify  the  information  in  the 
files.  For  various  reasons,  12,000  cards  were  re- 
turned to  the  auditor's  office  as  undeliverable. 
Since  a  voter  verification  card  returned  as  unde- 
liverable is  grounds  for  purging,  0x1 ey  and  the 
Scott  County  League  are  trying  to  insure  that  no 
voter  is  purged  inadvertently. 
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League  members  have  put  in  over  100  woman-hours  of 
volunteer  time  during  the  past  three  weeks  to  assist 
0x1 ey  by  sorting  and  alphabetizing  the  inaccurate 
cards  so  that  the  auditor's  office  may  determine  why 
the  cards  were  returned  and  make  every  effort  to 
have  the  files  in  good  order  before  election  day. 
0x1 ey  has  also  set  up  counter  displays  in  stores 
throughout  the  Davenport  business  district  contain- 
ing change-of-address  cards  so  that  citizens  can 
notify  him  of  any  change  in  address. 

Both  major  political  parties  have  launched  voter 
registration  drives  in  the  county.  The  Republicans 
will  be  canvassing  to  find  unregistered  voters  and 
will  refer  them  to  branch  registration  sites,  while 
the  Democrats  will  concentrate  on  door-to-door  reg- 
istration. Leaguers  who  ran  a  branch  registration 
drive  during  July  and  August  succeeded  in  register- 
ing 2700  voters.  They  have  also  translated  voter 
information  materials  into  Spanish  for  the  benefit 
of  the  county's  Chicano  residents. 


These  are  selected  stories,  illustrative  of  activ- 
ities that  Leagues  everywhere  are  undertaking. 
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JANUARY,  1973 

ELECTION  DAY  IRREGULARITIES  HAMPER  VOTING  PROCESS 

IN  MANY  AREAS 
BEDSHEET  BALLOT  SLOWS  MICHIGAN  VOTE 

On  a  cold  and  rainy  Tuesday,  Michigan  voters  suffer- 
ed through  one  of  the  most  confusing  and  wearying 
election  days  in  the  state's  history.  They  had  to 
cope  with  a  long,  complex  ballot  and  contradictory 
court  decisions  on  when  the  polls  were  to  close. 
Most  officials  cited  the  "bedsheet"  ballot  as  the 
major  cause  of  the  election  day  problems.  The  De- 
troit Free  Press  quoted  City  Clerk  George  Edwards: 
"Democracy  is  just  running  amok  on  us.  We  have 
670,000  people  to  walk  into  these  polls  and  make 
76  decisions."  Some  voters  needed  15  minutes  to 
complete  the  ballot. 

As  it  became  apparent  during  the  day  that  Detroit's 
voter  turnout  was  lagging  far  behind  comparable  1968 
figures,  several  groups  of  Democratic  lawyers  sought 
a  two-hour  extension  of  the  8  p.m.  closing  time. 

A  dizzying  sequence  of  events  followed:  a  federal 
judge  refused  to  take  jurisdiction  in  a  case  to  keep 
the  polls  open  additional  hours;  a  circuit  court 
judge  later  ruled  that  the  polls  could  remain  open; 
then  the  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the 
polls  must  close;  and  finally,  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  take  action,  thus  upholding  the 
Michigan  appellate  court's  ruling.  In  fact,  the 
polls  closed  at  approximately  9:15  p.m. 
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Although  Edwards  had  initiated  an  ambitious  regis- 
tration drive  which  tapped  hundreds  of  volunteers 
including  members  of  the  LWV  of  Detroit  and  enroll- 
ed 87%  of  eligible  citizens,  voter  turnout  for  the 
election  was  only  60%  compared  to  79%  in  1968. 

Detroit  was  not  the  only  Michigan  city  to  experi- 
ence problems:  students  in  Ann  Arbor  were  piled  up 
800  deep  at  one  point,  as  predicted  waiting  time 
approached  6-8  hours;  other  university  precincts 
reported  5  hour  waits;  and  voters  in  Detroit  sub- 
urbs lined  up  100-200  deep. 

LONG  LINES  PLAGUE  COLORADO  VOTERS 

Long  lines  and  even  longer  waiting  periods  plagued 
Colorado  voters  during  the  November  election.  Des- 
pite efforts  by  concerned  citizen  groups,  the  state 
Supreme  Court  refused  jurisdiction  in  a  suit  seek- 
ing a  three-hour  extension  of  polling  hours  in  18 
counties  using  voting  machines.  The  suit  was  filed 
on  November  2,  1972,  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Colorado  and  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Metro- 
politan Denver. 

In  the  petition  requesting  that  the  polls  stay  open 
three  hours  longer  than  provided  by  law,  Jeremy 
Shamo^,  the  plaintiffs'  attorney,  submitted  data 
indicating  that  if  85%  of  the  registered  voters  in 
the  state's  10  most  populous  counties  cast  ballots, 
the  polls  would  have  to  remain  open  up  to  24  hours 
to  accommodate  them.  That  estimate  was  based  on  a 
state-wide  voter  turnout  of  84%  in  the  1968  elec- 
tion. Shamos  calculated  that  voters  would  probably 
need  an  average  of  four  minutes  to  vote  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  Colorado  ballot. 

The  plaintiffs  based  their  suit  on  a  law  providing 
that  those  portions  of  the  election  law  which  con- 
flict with  the  use  of  voting  machines  can  be  waived 
in  counties  where  the  machines  are  used. 

Although  the  law  permits  persons  to  vote  who  are 
waiting  in  line  when  the  polls  close,  the  lawyer 
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declared  in  the  Denver  Post,  "this  is  an  empty 
right"  if  the  line  at  7  p.m.  appears  to  be  sever- 
al hours  long. 

As  it  turned  out,  there  were  substantial  delays  in 
many  counties  throughout  the  state,  but  Arapahoe 
and  Larimer  seemed  to  be  the  hardest  hit: 
--In  Arapahoe  County,  waiting  periods  resulting 
from  too  few  voting  machines  were  aggravated  by  the 
existence  of  a  write-in  campaign  which  further 
slowed  the  voting  process.  However,  one  voter  who 
stood  in  line  for  three  hours  remarked,  "People  were 
yery   congenial,  holding  places  in  line  while  others 
went  out  and  got  hamburgers.  It  was  like  a  cocktail 
party  without  the  cocktails."  County  Clerk  and  Re- 
corder Marjorie  Page  told  the  Littleton  Independent: 
"Now  I  think  we'll  get  more  voting  machines.  I  have 
requested  more  voting  machines  e\/ery  year  from  the 
commissioners  but  the  money  has  always  been  spent 
in  other  ways." 

--Larimer  County  voters  experienced  particularly 
long  waits.  The  county  had  provided  only  130  vot- 
ing machines  to  accommodate  a  population  of  54,000 
registered  voters.  Waits  of  up  to  four  hours  were 
reported. 

In  its  rejection  of  the  suit  filed  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  the  Court 
called  the  plaintiffs'  allegations  "hypothetical 
and  speculative." 

SPECIAL  COURTS  HELP  DISENFRANCHISED  VOTERS 

Thousands  of  voters  in  New  York  City  braved  frus- 
trating delays  to  obtain  court  orders  enabling  them 
to  vote,  according  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Twenty-nine  special  "election  courts",  set  up 
throughout  the  city  to  handle  challenges,  somewhat 
alleviated  Election  Day  confusion  caused  in  part 
by  erroneous  registrations  taken  during  a  massive 
community  registration  effort.  Many  of  the  chal- 
lenged voters  indicated  they  had  signed  up  during 
the  sidewalk  registration  drive,  but  were  not 
listed  in  their  precinct's  poll  book. 
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The  problem  was  further  complicated  by  a  court-or- 
dered extension  of  the  registration  deadline  to 
September  23,  1972,  causing  delays  in  processing 
registration  forms.  An  estimated  450,000  citizens 
were  registered  during  the  drive. 

This  COMMUNIQUE  includes  a  sampling  of  election  day 
irregularities  which  have  been  reported  to  the 
Election  Systems  Project.  These  and  other  reports 
which  come  in  will  be  very   useful  to  us  in  prepar- 
ing two  handbooks,  one  on  monitoring  registration 
and  voting,  the  other  on  selection  and  training  of 
election  workers.  The  handbooks  will  be  available 
this  spring. 


MODEL  SYSTEM  AVAILABLE 

A  model  registration  and  election  adminis- 
tration system,  with  accompanying  statutory 
proposals,  is  now  available  from  the  Nation- 
al Municipal  League,  47  East  68th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York,  10021. 


UNUSUAL  WORKSHOP  HELPS  POLL  WORKERS 

When  poll  workers  in  Clarion  County,  Pennsylvania, 
made  their  pre-election  supply  pick-up  at  the 
county  courthouse,  they  received  much  more  than 
just  ballot  boxes  and  poll  books. 

The  officials  participated  in  an  unusual  workshop 
developed  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Clarion 
County  and  the  Institute  on  Human  Ecology  of  North- 
western Pennsylvania,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
county  commissioners.  The  session  was  designed  to 
test  the  officials*  ability  to  cope  with  those  seem- 
ingly inevitable  election  day  emergencies. 

Students  from  the  Institute's  Youth  Leadership  Task 
Force  presented  a  series  of  skits  written  and  di- 
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rected  by  League  member  Jane  Schautz.  Most  of  the 
hypothetical  situations  depicted  problems  within 
the  realm  of  possibility,  such  as  the  voter  who  was 
unable  to  sign  her  name  because  her  hands  were  ban- 
daged from  a  recent  burn  or  the  partisan  who  per- 
sisted in  encouraging  people  to  vote  for  Dr.  Spock. 
Others  incorporated  a  touch  of  whimsy:  one  voter 
arrived  at  polls  with  her  dog  in  tow---a  Saint 
Bernard  who  proceeded  to  chew  up  two  ballots. 

At  the  end  of  each  presentation,  Ms.  Schautz  asked 
members  of  the  audience  to  resolve  the  problems 
portrayed. 

The  poll  workers  received  a  digest  of  election  laws 
and  general  instructions  from  Jay  Van  Bruggen,  a 
professor  at  Clarion  State  College  and  workshop 
advisor.  James  Green,  Commissioner  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bureau  of  Elections,  briefed  them  on  the 
most  recent  changes  in  the  law. 

League  President  Helen  Redfern's  assessment  of  the 
session:  "Definitely  effective.  I  liked  the  way 
the  students,  taking  the  parts  of  election  offi- 
cials and  somewhat  befuddled  voters,  played  up  the 
mistakes  that  can  happen  on  Election  Day.  It  was 
amazing  the  way  the  audience  participated  and 
caught  the  mistakes  and  asked  questions." 

She  estimated  that  more  than  200  poll  workers,  rep- 
resenting all  but  three  of  the  county's  precincts, 
attended  the  workshop. 


URBAN  LEAGUE  CAMPAIGN  SPURS  MINORITY  VOTE 

The  National  Urban  League  reports  that  68%  of  the 
registered  minority  voters  in  seven  of  its  ten  tar- 
get cities  voted  during  the  general  election. 

That  figure  compares  favorably  with  a  national  vot- 
er turnout  of  54.5%,  suggesting  that  the  voter  reg- 
istration and  get-out-the-vote  campaign  waged  by 
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NUL's  Citizenship  Education  Department  had  a  signi- 
ficant impact  on  black  political  participation. 

The  report  is  based  on  samplings  from  precincts  in 
10  cities  where  the  Urban  League  worked  with  local 
civic  groups,  churches  and  black  businessmen's  or- 
ganizations to  increase  minority  voter  turnout. 
Thirty-three  percent  of  the  eligible  but  unregis- 
tered blacks  in  the  10  cities  were  enrolled. 

Urban  League  efforts  included  a  survey  of  local  reg- 
istration practices  to  pinpoint  administrative  ob- 
stacles, pressure  for  deputy  registrars  and  neigh- 
borhood registration  sites,  mobilization  of  commun- 
ity organizations  and  a  multi -media  publicity  cam- 
paign. 

Said  Department  Director  Wei  don  Rougeau:  "I  think 
we  have  to  say  that  in  those  precincts  where  we 
know  we  worked,  our  promotional  campaign  was  prob- 
ably yery   beneficial  in  getting  out  the  vote." 


INMATES  GRANTED  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

In  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  inmates  awaiting  trial 
or  convicted  of  misdemeanors  were  granted  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  general  election  by  a  U.S. 
District  Court.  On  October  27,  1972,  the  court 
ordered  the  county  Board  of  Elections  to  pro- 
vide printed  paper  ballots  to  inmates  who  were 
registered  voters  in  the  county.  The  court 
ruling  also  required  county  election  officials 
to  furnish  the  manpower  needed  to  conduct  the 
election  at  the  county  jail  and  Cleveland  city 
workhouse,  and  to  have  the  ballots  counted. 
[Love  V.  Hughes  (N.D.  Ohio)]. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  12  noon.  We  have  two  witnesses  left..  I  have 
to  be  with  the  Hearst  scholars  at  12:30,  so  I  would  like  to  proceed 
with  the  remaining  witnesses  with  that  thought  in  mind. 

We  have  as  our  next  witness  Ms.  Marie  Garber,  elections  adminis- 
trator for  Montgomery  County,  Md.  Since  that  is  my  resident  county, 
and  we  are  deeply  concerned  with  how  things  have  transpired,  we  are 
doubly  delighted  to  have  you  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  MARIE  GARBER,  ELECTIONS  ADMINISTRATOR, 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  MB. 

Ms.  Garber.  You  are  one  resident  about  whom  I  have  no  question 
as  to  why  you  are  not  registered  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show  that  I  am  registered  in  Wyo- 
ming and  always  vote  there. 

Ms.  Garber.  I  would  expect  that  you  would.  Some  elections  are  set- 
tled by  narrow  margins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  elections  administrator  for  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  My  community  is  the  northwest  suburb  of  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area. 

Today  I  appear  to  support  the  concept  of  voter  registration  by 
mail,  and  to  say  that  I  believe  S.  352  would  provide  the  framework 
for  a  good  mail  registration  system. 

I  have  be€n  an  election  official  for  6  years,  during  which  time  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  about  the  number  of  people  who  do 
not  vote.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  and  for  all  offices,  participation 
in  elections  is  so  low  as  to  threaten  the  effectiveness  of  representat'.ve 
government.  A  man  elected  by  vote  of  only  half  the  eligible  citizens 
he  governs  can  hardly  be  deemed  the  choice  of  the  people — only  the 
winner  among  those  who  voted. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  my  community  as  well  as  what  has 
been  reported  throughout  the  country,  most  nonvoters  are  also  not 
registered.  In  Montgomery  Coimty  we  have  320,000  people  qualified 
for  voting ;  last  November  240,000  did  vote. 

The  Chairman.  Roughly  about  one-third,  is  it,  did  not  vote? 

Ms.  Garber.  One-fourth.  And  of  those  80,000  nonvoters,  50,000  were 
not  registered  and  therefore  would  have  been  turned  away  at  the  polls 
if  they  had  tried  to  vote. 

Most  State  and  local  systems  do  not  provide  the  kind  of  registration 
opportunity  to  attract  the  largest  possible  number  of  voters.  Sometimes 
this  is  a  result  of  failure  to  break  out  of  old  operational  patterns  which 
do  not  fit  changed  conditions.  In  many  places,  elections  agencies  are 
neither  staffed  nor  funded  for  effective  registration.  In  some  in- 
stances— my  own  is  one  such — the  requirements  of  State  law  impose 
constraints  which  limit  registration  volume. 

In  Montgomery  County  for  the  past  4  years,  we  have  used  every 
method  of  enrolling  citizens  which  is  permitted  by  law.  Our  policy  is  to 
bring  registration  to  the  people.  We  register  voters  in  five  different 
shoppine;  centers  every  Thursday  evening  all  year  round,  election  year 
or  not.  We  hold  registration  in  all  high  schools,  the  junior  colleges,  and 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  We  send  registrars  to  retirement  homes, 
the  county  fair,  nursing  homes,  PTA's,  community  centers,  and  nat- 
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uralization  ceremonies.  If  we  cannot  supply  registrars  on  request  of  a 
community  group,  we  train  their  volunteers  to  conduct  the  registration 
and  we  provide  only  the  supervision. 

Local  government  has  been  willing  to  fund  our  aggressive  program. 
The  socioeconomic  makeup  of  our  county  is  such  that  citizen  motiva- 
tion is  very  high.  You  might  say  we  have  everything  going  for  us — an 
aggressive  elections  agency,  adequate  funding,  and  an  informed  citi- 
zenry. If  personal-appearance  registration  could  be  a  success,  this 
would  be  the  place.  But  no.  In  November  1972,  the  presidential  gen- 
eral election  in  which  we  hit  the  peak  in  v^oter  turnout,  one  of  every 
four  qualified  citizens  in  my  county  did  not  A^ote. 

The  Chairman.  By  "qualified,"  you  mean  having  been  registered  and 
met  the  eligibility  requirements? 

Ms.  Garber.  Right ;  and  I  have  already  taken  off  10  percent  of  the 
adult  population  to  take  account  for  aliens  and  people  who  are  transi- 
ents. Further,  we  have  a  large  number  in  Montgomery  County  who 
choose  to  keep  their  political  base  some  place  else. 

In  the  years  when  we  elect  our  State  and  local  officials,  the  number 
of  nonregistered.  and  therefore  nonvoters,  is  even  higher — perhaps 
70,000.  In  absolute  terms  this  is  a  considerable  number.  In  the  context 
of  the  margin  by  which  local  elections  are  won,  it  is  a  critical  number. 
Our  present  county  executive,  elected  in  1970,  won  office  by  420  votes, 
and  one  of  our  State  legislators  was  elected  by  47  votes. 

Since  I  see  no  prospect,  by  present  means,  of  reaching  the  people 
of  rny  community  who  do  not  register  and  therefore  do  not  vote,  I  am 
anxious  that  new  methods  be  developed. 

Having  said  why  I  favor  new  registration  methods  let  me  make 
some  observations  about  the  measure  you  are  considering  today. 

First,  registration  by  mail  can  work.  We  know  it  can  because  we 
have  been  doing  it  for  a  long  time.  It  started  with  the  Soldier  Vote 
Law  in  1944,  and  has  been  expanded  steadily  since  then.  In  Maryland, 
we  now  register  by  mail  not  only  the  serviceman  and  his  family,  but 
also  the  Foreign  Service  and  their  families,  the  merchant  marine, 
and  Armed  Forces  auxiliaries.  For  years  there  has  been  mail  regis- 
tration for  the  ill  and  disabled.  Since' the  1970  Voting  Rights  Amend- 
ments Act  we  have  added  mail  registration  for  any  citizen  of  Maryland 
who  is  away  from  home  the  last  month  of  registration  prior  to  any 
election.  In  all  these  mail  registrations,  there  is  no  face-to-face  oath- 
taking;  the  citizen's  own  signature  under  penalties  of  perjury  is  suf- 
ficient attestation. 

Incidently,  for  the  1972  general  election  1,000  of  our  41,000  new 
registrations  were  mail  registrations. 

The  Chairman.  We  collect  income  tax  bv  mail.  I  am  just  trying 
to  emphasize  the  point  you  are  making.  Here  is  really  the  heart  of 
our  fiscal  program  in  terms  of  legislating  funds  federally.  We  do 
it  by  mail,  not  by  some  other  form  of  affidaidt  before  a  swearing 
authority,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Ms.  Garber.  Second,  the  system  you  are  considering  will  require 
the  States  to  actively  seek  the  citizen's  enrollment  as  a  voter.  This  is 
a  new  departure  which  I  believe  will  enroll  citizens  who  would  not 
become  voters  if  left  to  their  own  initiative. 

Third,  the  system  would  permit  the  development  and  definition, 
within  each  State,  of  procedures  and  guidelines  to  insure  accuracy 
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in  compilation  of  voter  lists  and  to  prevent  fraudulent  registration 
and  voting.  Direction,  guidance,  and  supervision  will  be  absolutely 
essential  in  designing  and  implementing  the  new  methods-  Federal 
officials  should  consult  with  each  State's  officials  to  work  out  procedures 
which  fit  that  State's  needs.  State  officials,  in  turn,  can  communicate 
the  new  methods  and  materials  to  local  elections  agencies. 

Fourth,  Federal  funding  will  make  it  possible  for  many  local  agen- 
cies and  officials  to  do  a  better  job  than  they  have  been  doing.  As  I 
said  earlier,  many  of  them  have  not  even  been  funded  to  cope  with  the 
load  they  have  had  until  now.  If  their  responsibility  is  to  be  increased, 
there  will  have  to  be  a  way  to  pay  the  cost. 

Fifth,  mail  registration  can  allevialte  the  problem  of  the  predead- 
line  rush.  No  matter  how  abundant  is  the  year-round  opportunity  for 
registration,  it  is  our  experience  that  very  many  people  delay  until 
the  final  weeks  before  the  deadline.  Last  summer,  for  instance,  we 
registered  40,000  new  voters  in  Montgomery  County  during  the  5 
months  preceding  the  presidential  election — 15,000  of  them  in  the 
last  10  days.  I  have  no  doubt  that  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  more 
would  have  enrolled  had  there  been  no  wait,  but  the  mere  sight  of 
the  long  lines  was  enough  to  convince  them  to  remain  nonvoters.  If, 
however,  the  voter  need  only  get  the  card  in  the  mailbox  by  a  deadline 
date,  many  of  these  will  be  registered  and — if  experience  is  a  guide, 
will  vote. 

Let  me  make  one  other  comment  in  conclusion.  Much  has  been 
written  in  the  past  couple  of  years  about  declining  voter  turnout 
and  the  reasons  for  it.  A  favorite  target  for  blame  is  the  election 
official.  It  is  said  that  election  officials  really  do  not  want  people  to 
vote,  and  that  they  purposely  make  the  registration  process  an  ob- 
stacle course  in  order  to  discourage  voting.  Now  I  do  not  know  all 
election  officials,  but  I  am  well  acquainted  with  my  fellow  profes- 
sionals in  Maryland  and  in  a  number  of  other  jurisdictions  in  the 
country.  For  these  people  and  for  myself  I  can  assure  you :  We  want 
the  people  to  vote.  We  also  want  fair  and  accurate  elections.  If  those 
goals  are  achieved  we  have  done  a  good  job,  and  will  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction and  recognition  that  comes  with  a  job  well  done.  Please  give  us 
the  support  we  need  to  do  our  job  well. 

The  Chairman".  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  very  excellent 
statement. 

You  indicated  in  there,  Ms.  Garber,  that  yours  is  an  exceptionally 
unique  area  anyway,  which  we  all  understand,  and  yet  in  spite  of  its 
unique  components  that  would  tend  to  raise  the  sophistication  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  whole  area,  you  are  still  up  against  the  problems. 

One  of  the  intimations  that  you  had  in  your  testimony  was  that 
you  do  everything  that  you  can  within  the  law;  that  perhaps  laws 
inhibit  your  efforts.  Are  these  State  laws,  county  laws  ? 

Ms.  Garber.  State  law  requires  face-to-face  registration  unless  you 
happen  to  be  ill  or  absent.  If  you  are  in  town  and  you  are  well,  you  have 
to  come  in  person  and  sign  registration  forms  which  registrars  have 
to  fill  out  in  duplicate  for  you  with  pen  and  ink.  It  is  an  embarrassingly 
inefficient  system. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  happen  to  a  few  of  us  in  the  income  tax, 
but  we  hope  it  does  not  happen. 
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I  think  once  more  the  simplicity  of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  regis- 
tering process  for  voting  is  so  considerable  in  contrast  to  the  money 
collecting  proclivities  of  the  income  tax  system,  that  it  has  to  remain  a 
public  embarrassment  to  us,  that  the  one  we  have  reduced  to  the  sim- 
ple process  of  using  the  mails;  the  other  we  continue  to  obstruct  by 
one  sort  of  obf  uscation  or  another  in  the  process. 

I  must  say  I  am  proud  at  least  to  claim  to  be  a  resident  of  your 
jurisdiction. 

Ms.  Garber.  We  are  proud  to  have  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  this  morning  is  Ms.  Catharine  Barrett,  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

I  say  welcome,  Ms.  Barrett,  and  as  a  former  dues  paying  member  of 
the  NEA,  I  always  welcome  a  member  of  the  club  to  testify  before 
this  club. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  CATHARINE  BARRETT,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROSA- 
LYN  HESTER  AND  CHARLES  OLSEN 

Ms.  Barrett.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  nice  to 
see  you  again  after  hearing  your  talk  at  one  of  our  meetings  last  year. 
We  enjoyed  it  veiy  mucli. 

As  you  have  indicated,  I  am  president  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  With  me  at  the  table  are  Rosalyn  Hester  and  Charles 
Olsen,  both  of  whom  are  members  of  our  goverimient  relations  staff 
at  NEA. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  NEA  is  the  largest  professional  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Along  with  the  combined  membership  of  our 
State  and  local  affiliates,  NEA  represents  some  2  million  of  the  Na- 
tion's teachers  and  other  educators.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  views  of  the  association  endorsing  S.  352  as  a 
means  to  facilitate  and  increase  voter  registration  nationwide.  Such 
legislation  is  vitally  important  if  we  are  to  attain  greater  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  our  democi'acy. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  this  committee  for  its  fine  work  in  this 
area  during  the  92d  Congress.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  the  chairman  and  other  members  of  this  committee  to  secure 
enactment  of  S.  352  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  National  Education  Association  has  long  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  voting  and  citizen  involvement  in  the  political  process. 
Through  political  education  programs,  we  have  attempted  to  increase 
the  political  awareness  and  involvement  of  our  teacher  members.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  learned  of  the  many  obstacles  to  full  political 
pai-ticipation. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  One  of  our  main  projects  last  year  was 
to  assist  eligible  high  school  students  become  registered  voters.  Teach- 
ers across  the  country  developed  citizenship  education  curriculums  cen- 
tering on  the  new  young  voter  and  organized  special  drives  to  register 
students  in  the  high  schools.  The  success  of  teacher  efforts  was  directly 
related  to  the  cooperation  received  from  local  registrar's  and  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  voter  registration  process.  We  found  registrars  who 
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would  not  come  to  the  high  schools  to  register  voters  although  they 
were  permitted  by  law  to  do  so.  In  othei-  places,  we  had  to  cajole 
registrars  into  registering  students  when  brought  to  their  offices  or 
to  deputize  students  or  teachers  as  registrars  when  unfilled  slots  ex- 
isted. Recognizing  the  need  for  an  accessible  registration  process,  our 
affiliate  in 'Washington  State  is  working  with  leaders  in  the  State 
legislature  to  enact  a  bill  mandating  the  placement  of  a  voter  registrar 
in  each  high  school. 

In  our  "work  with  teacher  members  and  with  newly  enfranchised 
voters,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  most  glaring  barriers  to 
political  participation  are  those  related  to  the  process  of  becoming 
a  registered  voter.  Thus,  in  July  1972,  the  NEA  Representative  As- 
semblv  reaffirmed  its  mandate  "*  *  *  to  seek  legislation  that  woiild 
provide  uniform  registration  requirements  for  all  elections  *  *  *."' 
We  believe  that  S.  352  best  meets  that  criterion. 

The  exercise  of  the  franchise  is  the  most  basic  and  fundamental 
expression  of  citizen  participation  in  Government.  Voting  is  the  verv 
cornerstone  of  our  democracv.  In  recent  years.  Conerress  has  made 
great  strides  to  extend  the  franchise  and  eliminate  the  obstacles  to 
voting.  The  Voting  Rights  Acts  of  1965  and  1970,  the  elimination 
of  the  poll  tax,  and  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  are  but  a  few 
examples. 

Yet.  while  the  number  of  potential  voters  has  increased,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  actually  vote  has  declined.  Why  a  decline  in 
voting?  Many  would  answer  with  such  pat  phrases  as  apathv,  no 
interest  in  politics,  lack  of  faith  in  Government  nnd  such.  These 
reasons  may  indeed  reflect  why  some  do  not  vote.  But  thev  do  not 
account  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  would  vote  if  they  were 
registered.  Trends  and  analyses  show  that  6  out  of  10  Americans 
vote;  but  9  out  of  10  registered  Americans  vote.  It  seems  that  the 
real  culprit  in  low  voter  turnout  is  our  restrictive  system  of  voter 
registration. 

Yes,  we  believe  that  the  Congress  has  done  a  erood  job  in  broad- 
ening the  franchise,  but  Congress  hns  done  nothing  to  help  those 
Americans  move  bevond  the  registration  barrier  so  that  they  may 
exercise  their  own  franchise. 

America's  population  is  constantly  and  increasingly  mobile.  Amer- 
ica's teachers  are  no  exception.  Not  only  do  teachers  find  it  desirable 
or  necessary  to  change  emplovment  withm  a  S^ate,  but  significant 
numbers  move  at  least  once  across  State  lines.  For  mobile  America, 
registration  laws  have  become  an  effective  method  of  excluding  a 
sizable  portion  of  the  population  from  voting. 

Registration  laws  ncross  the  coimtry  are  a  hodgepodge  of  va^ipd 
proceduT-es  and  practices.  Often  svstems  of  reo-istration  vary  within 
a  sriven  State.  The=e  systems  are  often  operated  at  the  discretion  ^f 
the  rec-istration  officials,  not  for  the  coTivenience  and  benefit  of  the 
prospective  voter.  No  other  democracv  takes  such  a  passive  role  in 
voter  registration.  We  must  devise  a  svstem  of  registration  tlmt  will 
no  lono-er  cheat  millions  of  Amen^ans  out  of  their  votinq;  rip-hts. 

Wc  believe  that  the  exercise  of  the  fvanchise  is  the  rig^^t  of  evf^rv 
eligible  American.  It  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  hiThlv  motivit^cd  "f^v>' 
who  can  find  their  way  through  the  complex  maze  of  registration 
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procedures.  This  is  why  we  are  here  today.  We  urge  this  committee  to 
once  again  favorably  report  legislation  that  would  effectively  stand- 
ardize registration  procedures,  make  the  procedures  accessible  to  all 
Americans,  and  uncomplicate  the  registration  process.  We  believe  the 
enactment  of  S.  352  would  accomplish  these  objectives  and  thus  en- 
courage greater  citizen  participation  in  the  electoral  process. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Ms.  Barrett,  for  the  efforts  of 
NEA  in  understanding  the  needs  of  this  and  what  it  is  all  about  as 
we  seek  to  arrive  at  a  wise  step  forward  in  this. 

The  Congress  tried  last  year,  but  we  fell  a  couple  of  votes  short 
of  succeeding  in  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  fears  that  was  very  conspicuous  was  that  if  we  registered 
them  too  fast  last  year  some  of  them  might  vote  wrong.  This  was  ex- 
pressed very  fi-equently  aroimd  the  floor.  Others  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence  were  deliberately  delaying  registering  them  by  any  means 
they  could  because  they  thought  they  might  vote  right. 

It  was  caught  up  in  the  emotions  of  an  election  year.  Roth  sides  were 
wrong  in  letting  that  be  a  reason  which  militated  against  registering 
more  and  more  voters.  But  we  are  free  of  that  this  year,  and  hope- 
fully we  can  take  the  higher  approach. 

The  fear  of  fraud  was  also  constantly  raised.  We  have  learned  in  all 
facets  of  life  that  vou  do  have  reason  to  fear  fraud,  but  you  cannot 
stoD  moving  as  you  live  in  fear. 

You  have  to  move  forward,  and  the  instances  of  fraud  in  reffistra- 
tion  are  penny-ante  things;  they  are  really  not  substantive  at  all  so 
far  on  tb.e  record,  and  yet  few  bother  to  weigh  in  the  balance  the 
fraud  of  50  million  people  not  voting  or  62  million  people  not  vot- 
ing or  whatever  the  numbers  may  be,  from  election  to  election. 

This  is  not  going  to  cure  all  that.  Tt  does  not  pretend  to,  but  if  we 
can  add  another  5  million  or  ]0  million  or  15  million  voters  to  the 
rolls,  we  will  have  made  a  significant  contribution  toward  arriving 
at  what  has  to  be  our  ultimate  expectation,  and  that  is  that  Amei-icans 
who  meet  other  requirements — namely — age  and  citizenship,  this  sort 
of  thinar — must  be  not  only  endowed  with  the  privilege  of  voting  and 
the  right  to  vote ;  I  think  we  ought  to  be  searching  for  ways  to  require 
the  responsibility  to  vote. 

I  am  not  prepai'ed  to  say  how  we  can  achieve  that.  It  is  easier  to 
make  a  speech  about  it  than  to  spell  out  just  how,  because  there  are 
those  of  us  who  remind  us  they  have  the  freedom  to  reject  all  the 
candidates  and  not  vote. 

But  I  think  that  is  a  double  thing.  They  ought  to  reject,  if  they  do 
not  like  the  persons,  but  I  am  not  sure  we  ought  to  let  them  get  off 
without  signing  a  ballot  saving  a  curse  on  all  your  houses. 

I  think  we  ought  to  devise  a  mechanism  that  ultimately  would  re- 
quire th.i-ough  i^enaltv  every  eliffible  person  to  0:0  to  the  doIIs  and  vote 
even  if  they  vote  zero,  but  to  sign  a  ballot  so  that  they  have  indulged 
the  i^rocess. 

If  they  cannot  accept  either  or  any  of  the  major  candidates,  or  do  not 
want  to,  that  is  their  business,  but  they  ought  to  be  left  no  excuse  for 
just  not  o-oino;  to  the  polls. 

To  go  back  to  the  income  taxes,  I  would  just  as  soon  stay  home  from 
the  income  tax  and  not  fill  my  form  out,  but  at  least  you  have  to  fill 
it  out,  and  you  have  to  be  recorded,  and  I  think  somewhere  in  there 
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is  the  formation  of  an  approach  that  might  also  help  us  in  the  higher 
incidence  of  voting  at  the  polls. 

I  want  to  thank  your  group  again  for  your  great  understanding  on 
this  issue. 

Ms.  Barrett.  We  concur  with  your  views,  and  you  may  be  sure  we 
will  be  there  working  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  this  session  of  the 
hearing,  and  we  will  resume  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(At  12:30  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.) 
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THUKSDAY,   FEBRUARY  8,    1973 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civel  Service, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10 :05  a.m.  in  room  6202, 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee  (chainnan  of  the 
committee)  presiding. 

Staff  members  present:  David  Minton,  staff  director  and  counsel; 
Rod  Crowlie,  associate  staff  director ;  Dan  Doherty,  professional  staff 
member ;  Andrew  E.  Manatos,  legislative  assistant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  hearing  session  will  come  to  order. 
This  morning  we  are  taking  testimony  on  S.  352,  a  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  to  establish  a  national  voter  registration  administration  in 
the  Bureau  of  Census.  The  purpose  is  obvious. 

We  have  to  try  to  broaden  the  base  of  voter  eligibility  and  to  remove 
a  barrier  to  voter  participation.  We  do  not  contend  that  this  is  going 
to  solve  the  problem  of  low-voter  turnout.  We  do  insist  that  whatever 
empediments  there  may  be  in  the  way  of  potential  voters  must  be 
removed,  and  we  will  tackle  the  question  of  incentives  and  voter 
relevance  and  all  of  this  at  other  levels,  but  we  are  helpless  to  do  some- 
thing about  portions  of  that  low  participation  when  there  is  difficulty 
in  registering. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  the  distinguished  legislative  direc- 
tor of  the  AFLf-CIO,  Andrew  Biemillier.  Come  on  up  and  proceed  as 
you  wish.  It  is  good  to  have  you  here  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER,  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT 
or  LEGISLATION,  AFL-CIO,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  KENNETH  MEIKLE- 
JOHN,  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr.  Biemiller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

For  the  record,  my  name  is  Andrew  J.  Biemillier.  I  am  director  of 
the  legislative  department  of  the  Department  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

I  am  accompanied  by  Kenneth  Meiklejohn,  one  of  our  legislative 
representatives. 

But  there  are  millions  who  would  vote  but  don't  because  they  are, 
in  effect,  locked  out  of  the  voting  booth  by  voting  laws  as  obsolete  as 
the  12-hour  day.  Indeed,  many  voting  laws  still  on  the  books  were 
written  in  that  unlamented  era  and  should  have  been  revised  decades 
ago. 
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Some  figures  shed  light  on  the  problems  of  registration  and  voting 
in  America  and  suggest  that  there  is  indeed  far  more  than  apathy 
limiting  participation  of  our  citizens  in  the  electoral  process. 

In  1968,  116  million  Americans  were  over  21  years  of  acre  and 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  presidential  election  that  vear.  Approximately 
40  percent  of  these — some  47  million  eligible  citizens — did  not  vot«; 
27  million  were  not  even  registered.  In  1972,  the  situation  was  even 
more  shocking.  In  that  year,  the  eligible  electorate  was  composed  of 
139.6  million  persons  18  years  of  age  and  okler.  Of  those  44.6  per- 
cent— 62  million  persons — did  not  vote:  40  million  eligible  individuals 
were  not  registered.  In  1968,  election  experts  have  estimated,  some  10 
million  of  those  who  were  not  registered  could  have,  but  did  not 
register.  In  1972,  some  17  million  of  the  unregistered  could  have 
registered  but  failed  to  do  so,  due  largely  to  the  same  conditions  that 
served  as  obstacle-s  to  registration  in  1968.  This  is,  of  course,  the  result 
of  many  factors,  but  the  princi]ial  ones  were  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
the  various  State  residencv  roquirpmonts  and  absence  during  periods 
for  registration,  relative  inaccessibility  of  places  of  registration  for 
many  people,  and  limited  periods  of  time  for  registration — a  very 
effective  barrier  for  many  working  people. 

It  is  a  shocking  fact  "that  in  1968  there  were  20_  million  persons — 
in  1972,  the  number  was  even  higher,  some  22  million — who  would 
have  resristered  but  were  prevented  from  registering  by  arbitrary  and 
restrictive  residency  requirements  and  by  other  votinji  laws  designed 
to  inhibit  rather  than  encourage  use  of  the  franchise.  No  one  can 
accurately  guess  how  many  would  hnva  registered  a,nd  voted  if  the 
barriers  to  doing  so  had  not  existed,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
millions  would  have,  and  many  of  those  who  did  would  have  been 
members  of  our  unions. 

In  our  view,  guessing  at  numbers  is  unimportant.  "What  is  im- 
portant, we  feel,  is  the  prevention  of  any  eligible  citizen  from  voting 
by  an  unfair  law  or  regulation  in  any  election. 

Obviously,  in  recent  years  there  has  been  projrress  toward  more 
rational  and  more  equitable  election  laws.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  extended  for  5  more  years  in  1970,  has  brouo:ht  abouta  dra- 
matic increase  in  voting  participation  by  black  and  other  minority 
group  Americans,  and  it  has  eased  residency  requirements  for  voting 
in  presidential  elections.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Dunn  case  has  also  helped  tremendously  in  opening  up  registration 
and  votin<r  to  more  people. 

Extension  of  the  franchise  to  18-year-olds  bv  reason  of  adoption 
of  the  26th  amendment  made  possible  the  addition  of  large  numbers 
to  the  voting  rolls,  even  though  the  pattern  of  registration  and  voting 
of  young  people  does  not  seem  thus  far  to  differ  substantially  from 
that  of  their  elders.  Some  States  have  also  made  sincere,  if  belated, 
efforts  to  clear  away  some  of  the  barriers  that  have  stood  between  citi- 
zens and  the  voting  booth  for  years. 

But  still,  the  laws  of  many  States  and  localities  continue  to  sl-ifle 
voter  participation.  It  is  time,  we  believo,  to  wipe  the  books  clean 
and  to  cease  playing  around  piecemeal  with  our  election  laws.  It  is 
time  to  enact  national  registration  and  voting  standards. 

Important  improvements  in  registration  and  votin.<T  -were  included 
in  the  bill  S.  2574  introduced  in  1971  by  Senator  McGee,  the  chair- 
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man  of  this  committee,  and  other  Senators.  This  bill  would  have 
established  a  national  system  of  voter  registration  for  voting  in 
presidential,  senatorial  and  congressional  elections,  administered  by 
a  National  Voter  Registration  Administration  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Post  card  registration  forms  would  have  been  delivered 
through  the  mail  to  each  postal  address  preaddressed  for  mailing  to 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  registration  office.  The  bill  would  have 
established  a  30-day  residency  requirement  for  voting  in  all  Federal 
elections  and  would  provide  financial  inducements  to  the  States  to 
adopt  the  post  card  registration  system  and  the  proposed  30-day 
residency  requirement  for  voting  in  State  and  local  elections,  as  well 
as  Federal  elections.  Fraud  prevention  teams  would  have  been  pro- 
vided for  to  operate  in  each  State  with  local  election  officials. 

S.  352  the  new  bill  introduced  by  Senator  McGee  contains  many  of 
the  same  provisions.  The  title  of  the  bill  has  been  changed  and  would 
be  known  as  the  Voter  Registration  Act.  In  addition,  the  name  of  the 
agency  to  administer  the  bill  would  be  simply  the  Voter  Registration 
Administration.  The  detailed  provisions  with  respect  to  the  matters 
to  be  included  on  the  registration  forms  to  be  delivered  through  the 
mail  would  be  left  largely  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Voter  Registration 
Administration  rather  than  spelled  out  in  the  bill,  as  was  the  case 
in  S.  2574. 

Like  S.  2574  in  the  last  Congress,  S.  352,  while  providing  Federal 
machinery  to  encourage  and  assist  voter  registration  is  designed,  as 
we  see  it,  to  build  upon  and  improve  the  State  and  local  registration 
and  voting  laws.  Substantial  changes  in  the  direction  of  facilitating 
voters  registration  and  lifting  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  restrictions 
on  the  right  to  vote  have  been  made  in  the  laws  of  many  States  in  the 
last  2  years.  'VVliile  the  Congress  by  constitutional  amendment  and 
the  courts  by  their  decisions  have  given  great  encouragement  to  this 
development,  the  work  the  States  have  done  themselves  along  these 
lines  should  not  go  unnoticed.  The  bill  expressly  recognizes  these 
developments,  and  rightly  so.  This  is  the  right  approach,  we  be- 
lieve, and  you  are  to  be  congratulated  for  adopting  such  an  approach. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  omits  provisions,  which  were  included  in  S. 
2574,  to  guarantee  a  residency  requirement  for  registration  no  longer 
than  30  days  for  voting  in  Federal  elections  and  to  encourage  adop- 
tion of  a  residency  requirement  no  longer  than  30  days  for  voting  in 
State  and  local  elections. 

Extending  a  residency  requirement  of  no  more  than  30  days  to  con- 
gressional elections,  and  providing  financial  assistance  to  States  which 
bring  their  laws  into  line  with  Federal  residency  requirements  would 
make  sure  that  the  franchise  is  broadened  for  many  who  still  are 
denied  the  vote  by  arbitrary  State  restrictions  on  resistration.  "We  be- 
lieve provisions  along  these  lines  should  be  included  in  S.  352,  just  as 
they  were  included  in  S.  2574  in  the  last  Congress. 

Another  area  where  voting  restrictions  should  be  scrutinized  is  that 
of  absentee  i-egistration  and  voting.  Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970,  applications  for  absentee  ballots  in  presidential  elections  must 
be  accepted  up  to  7  days  before  the  election,  and  ballots  must  be  ac- 
cepted up  to  the  time  ithe  polls  close.  In  1970  nine  States  had  more 
restrictive  deadlines  for  absentee  ballot  requests,  ranging  from  eight 
to  thirty  days  before  the  election.  Eleven  states  provided  that  ab- 
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sentee  ballots  must  be  received  the  day  before  the  election.  In  this 
area,  too,  some  improvements  have  been  made,  but  we  still  have  the 
problem  of  different  standards  applying  in  Federal  elections,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  State  and  local  elections,  on  the  other.  We  think 
uniform  standards  are  needed  not  only  for  registration  practices  and 
residency  requirements,  but  also  for  absentee  registration  and  voting. 

We  also  feel  there  is  a  need  to  improve  current  administrative  prac- 
tices, particidarly  in  recordkeeping  and  the  printing  of  election  data. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  our  testimony  before  this  comjnittee  2  years 
ago,  cmnbersome  ledger  looks  have  been  replaced  by  magnetic  tapes  in 
many  areas  and  States,  allowing  records  to  be  kept  current  through  vi- 
tal statistical  data  provided  by  various  agencies.  On  the  basis  of  the 
data  in  the  computer  files,  official  lists  of  registered  voters  can  be  made 
readily  available  to  local  election  officials,  and  with  less  expense  and  a 
higher  degree  of  accuracy. 

Such  standardized  and  centralized  computer  systems  have  facili- 
tated the  labor  closing  dates  for  registration  which,  as  we  havB  urged 
above,  should  be  provided  for  and,  we  believe,  have  substantially  re- 
duced the  opportunities  for  illegal  and  fraudulent  practices  in  regis- 
tration and  voting.  Data  processing  can  be  the  watchdog  to  prevent 
the  legally  unqualified  from  voting. 

Wliere  laws  encourage  voter  participation,  make  registration  easy 
and  permit  registration  close  to  election  day,  registration  and  voter 
participation  can  be  increased  substantially.  Where  laws  inliibit  voter 
participation,  make  registration  inconvenient,  and  shut  off  registra- 
tion long  before  election  day — as  many  do — registration  and  voter 
participation  tend  to  be  low. 

We  believe  it  is  essential  for  the  Congress  to  initiate  now  a  truly 
serious  national  effort  to  establish  standards  that  make  registration  and 
voting  easy  in  all  elections.  The  AFLr-CIO  believes  that  in  our  democ- 
rac.y  all  citizens  should  have  the  opportunity  and  should,  in  fact,  take 
part  in  selection  of  the  public  officials  who  make  the  decisions  that  affect 
their  lives.  This  process  of  selection  is  performed  in  the  voting  booth. 

It  is  the  right  to  vote  that  most  distinguishes  democracy  from  dic- 
tatorship. Whatever  limits  it  blurs  this  more  important  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  statement.  The  AFL- 
CIO  has  always  been  way  out;  front  on  efforts  of  voter  registration, 
and  the  experiences  that  you  have  garnered  from  these  efforts  makes 
your  input  at  this  time  particularly  valuable  and  to  the  point. 

I  think  it  might  be  in  order  to  observe  here  that  as  you  referred  to 
the  omissions  from  our  bill  this  year  in  contrast  to  last  year,  that  the 
reason  for  those  omissions  was  the  Blum  stein  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  which  in  effect  removed  the  residency  provisions  from  conten- 
tion in  Federal  elections.  So  that  is  the  explanation. 

Now  in  your  judgment  that  still  is  not  tight  enough,  and  we  need  to 
legislate  its  tightness,  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  have  a  look 
at. 

Mr.  BiEMiLLER.  Senator,  we  still  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  in- 
clude it,  because  the  decision  used  the  30-day  rule  applicable  to  presi- 
dential elections  simply  as  an  example;  when  you  are  trying,  as  you 
are,  to  make  it  clear  that  you  want  to  get  States  to  follow  the  Federal 
model,  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  model  itself  be  spelled  out  in  the 
bill. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  caught  between  two  Andy's,  Andy  Biemiller 
and  Andy  Manatos  who  is  behind  me  here.  Andy  Manatos  reminds  me 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  decision  was  that  it  was  all  inclusive  as  a 
decision.  Again  we  cannot  leave  that  in  limbo,  so  we  have  to  have  an- 
other court  case  to  spell  it  out. 

Mr.  Biemiller.  Exactly.  Furthermore,  some  of  our  counsel  at  least 
feel  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  make  sure  that  the  same  rules  apply  to 
both  State  and  Federal  elections. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  summary  of  the  case,  which  the 
decision  was  handed  down  I  think  7  days  after  our  bill  was  defeated  by 
two  or  three  votes,  which  was  ironical  in  itself,  it  simply  says  that  the 
durational  residence  requirements  are  violative — any  duration  resi- 
dence requirements  are  violative  of  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

That  would  still,  I  am  sure,  be  subject  to  some  variables  and  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  Biemiller.  We  just  think  of  our  proposal  as  a  safeguard. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  have  another  look  at  that  and  perhaps 
tighten  that  up,  but  we  will  put  our  heads  together  on  that  as  we 
approach  it. 

What  has  been  your  experience  of  any  other  gaps  that  we  cannot 
touch  with  this  kind  of  legislation  as  far  as  getting  people  to  register 
to  vote  ?  You  have  a  world  of  experience  on  that. 

Mr.  Biemiller.  Well  as  you  know,  the  situation  varies  so  much  from 
one  State  to  another. 

Let  me,  on  the  positive  side,  for  example,  point  out — and  I  think 
I  am  correct  on  this — that  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  where  registration  is 
permitted  up  to  the  Saturday  before  election,  the  eligible  voters  in 
Idaho  also  run  consistently  about  10  percent  above  the  national  aver- 
age. So  the  fact  that  you  can  register  late  in  that  State  has  been 
helpful. 

In  other  areas,  where  there  have  been  devices  that  were  really  in- 
tended to  cut  down  on  registration,  we  have  been  successful  in  some 
cases  in  getting  those  obstacles  straightened  out.  We  are  worried  about 
the  situation  you  have  in  some  States  where  you  still  have  to  go  to  the 
courthouse  or  to  city  hall  or  one  spot  in  the  county  or  city  in  order  to 
register. 

We  have  been  breaking  that  down  in  some  areas.  I  will  give  you 
my  own  home  city  of  Milwaukee  as  an  example.  "When  I  was  first 
active  in  politics  out  there  in  the  1930's,  my  registrant  had  to  go  or  be 
taken  to  city  hall.  It  was  the  only  place  anybody  could  register  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee.  If  a  girl  got  married,  between  elections,  for  exam- 
ple, she  had  to  go  down  and  register  all  over  again. 

Believe  me,  we  would  get  some  arguments  every  now  and  then 
on  that  kind  of  thing,  as  you  can  imagine.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, in  Milwaukee,  we  did  in  those  days  have  a  modified  post  card 
system,  so  that  if  you  changed  your  address  between  elections,  all 
you  had  to  do  was  send  in  a  post  card  and  say  "I  used  to  live  on  11th 
Street  and  now  I  live  on  Brown  Street'-  with  the  number. 

I  think  this  is  essentially  the  kind  of  thing  you  are  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  Ours  would  catch  that  up  every  2  years. 
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Mr.  BiEMiLLER.  I  remember,  as  an  example,  the  first  time  I  ran  for 
the  le^slature,  an  area  that  had  about  48,000  people  living  in  it.  We 
picked  up  2,400  change  of  address  cards  in  that  comparatively  small 
area.  If  we  had  not  been  able  to  do  that  with  change  of  address  cards, 
we  would  have  had  quite  a  time  getting  those  2,400  people  to  city  hall 
and  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  verify  that  doul^ly  by  my  Christmas  card 
list.  The  number  that  came  back  or  "no  such  address"  or  "addressee 
moved",  whatever  it  is,  was  very  discouraging, 

Mr.  BiEMiLLER.  In  Milwaukee  they  have  partly  opened  the  thing 
up.  There  are  certain  periods  of  time  when  fire  houses,  school  libraries, 
and  similar  public  institutions  are  open  in  the  evening  as  well  as  dur- 
ing the  day  for  registration.  In  the  old  days  you  had  to  go  during  the 
day. 

The  Chairman.  We  still  have  not  matched  the  supermarkets  where 
they  are  open  until  midnight  and  open  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  We 
may  have  to  turn  this  over  to  supermarkets. 

Mr.  BiEMiLLER.  What  we  are  really  trying  to  get  at  through  your 
post  card  system  is  the  ease  of  registration. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  remove 
an  impediment  and  likewise  an  alibi  in  many  cases — in  many  cases  it 
is  only  an  alibi.  They  become  our  problem  cases  after  the  fact.  But  you 
could  not  get  at  that  until  you  get  these  obstructions  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  BiEMiLLER.  We  are  delighted  that  you  are  pushing  this  legisla- 
tion. We  are  convinced  it  can  be  passed. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  prospects  are  very  good. 

Mr.  BiEMiLLER.  I  do,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  it  was  caught  up  in  the  bind  of  an  election 
year.  One  side  was  sure  the  other  side  was  trying  to  run  in  more  votes 
to  win  an  election,  and  there  were  not  that  many  votes  around  last  year 
that  could  all  have  been  run  in  and  made  any  difference.  The  other  side 
certainly  gave  the  appearance  they  were  trying  to  pull  this  off,  to  try 
to  win  an  election  they  thought  they  could  not  win.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance. 

It  was  motivated  on  the  part  of  some  individuals,  only  coincidentally 
Senators,  who  had  no  other  interest  in  it.  except  to  try  to  ring  a  bell  in 
November.  It  is  too  bad  it  had  that  kind  of  motivating  base.  This  is  a 
citizenship  voting  responsibility  piece  of  legislation  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Republicans  and  Democrats  as  partisans.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  voters'  responsibility  in  their  citizenship  role. 

I  want  to  stress  that  with  you  again,  stressed  it  yesterday,  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  this  is  an  issue  of  voting  rights.  Somehow  we 
have  to  get  this  sharpened  so  that  it  insures  voting  responsibility. 

Now  one  of  the  things  that  is  not  in  the  bill,  it  is  only  upstairs  here 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  has  some  possible  dimensions  being  in- 
cluded, is  to  make  this  a  responsibility  in  the  legislation,  just  as  we 
make  filing  an  income  tax  a  responsibility,  even  if  you  do  not  have  to 
pay  the  tax,  or  you  get  your  money  back  that  was  withheld.  You  still 
have  to  file  the  return.  That  would  mean  that  you  would  be  required 
at  the  risk  of  penalty  to  vote,  that  is  to  cast  a  ballot.  You  do  not  have 
to  vote  as  long  as  you  sign  your  ballot.  If  you  are  mad  at  everybody, 
you  do  not  want  anybody  that  is  on  the  ticket,  you  at  least  sign  your 
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ballot  and  turn  it  in  in  order  to  avoid  a  penalty.  Then  you  get  voter 
participation,  and  there  are  no  alibis. 

I  still  think  there  may  be  an  area  there  which  we  are  leaving  out  that 
we  ought  to  include.  I  think  we  have  gone  all  too  long  in  the  area  of 
just  sitting  by  and  waiting  for  the  good  guys  to  be  good  citizens. 

Let  me  turn  it  around  the  other  way.  The  concern  has  been  expressed 
here — I  gestured  over  here,  and  I  will  gesture  up  here  (indicating) — 
it  was  not  just  these  giiys,  who  raised  last  year  the  great  specter  of 
fraud.  But  the  philosopher  would  have  to  ask,  which  is  the  greater 
fraud  ?  Keeping  people  from  voting  is  as  much  a  fraud  as  the  kind  of 
things  they  have  dreamed  up  that  might  be  fraudulent,  though  we  have 
no  record  of  them  having  occurred,  preventing  groups  from  voting  in 
these  times,  in  my  judgment  is  a  flagrant  case  of  fraud,  and  that  is  the 
kind  of  fraud  we  ought  to  be  addressing  ourselves  to  in  this  particular 
legislation. 

Mr.  BiEMiLLER.  I  remember — I  \Till  not  name  the  state,  it  would  not 
be  quite  fair — but  I  remember  a  State  that  at  one  time  held  annual 
elections  for  its  legislature  and  required  the  voter  to  register  for  every 
election.  Very  frankly,  in  parts  of  that  State  that  was  designed  to  keep 
the  vote  down,  the  effect  was  that  only  the  official  political  machinery 
got  its  vote  out. 

I  agree  with  you — I  think  that  it  is  a  fraud  on  democracy — when 
you  purposely  go  out  of  your  way  to  keep  the  vote  down. 

The  Chairman.  We  worry  about  how  some  group  or  somebody  is 
going  to  vote.  Maybe  he  is  not  very  well  informed.  Welcome  to  the  club. 
If  that  becomes  criteria,  I  would  only  trust  myself  to  vote.  And  I  am 
not  sure  I  trust  you,  because  you  are  doing  other  things,  and  you  have 
not  really  analyzed  these  particular  voters.  You  do  not  dare  to  permit 
that  to  be  injected  as  a  factor,  if  you  really  believe  in  what  we  have 
held  up  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  our  example  on  "free  elections" 
which  is  the  thing  we  have  invented  for  use  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  in  our  rhetoric,  but  we  do  not  always  apply  it  here  at  home. 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  be  deliberate  in  bypassing  it  here  at  home. 
So  I  think  it  is  time  we  take  this  very  small  step,  and  indeed  it  is  a 
small  step,  to  keep  pushing  us  toward  an  ultimate  participation. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  day  when  that  particular  participation  is 
at  least  as  important  as  paying  your  taxes.  I  think  it  is  more  important, 
but  at  least  as  important. 

Mr.  BiEMiLLER.  I  could  not  agree  more. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  be  back  again  pick- 
ing your  brains  over  the  variety  of  experiences  that  you  have  had. 

Mr.  BiEMiLLER.  We  will  be  happy  to  confer  with  you  and  your  staff 
at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Randall  B.  Wood,  former 
director  of  elections  for  the  State  of  Texas. 

We  are  specially  interested  this  morning  in  what  you  can  tell  us, 
Mr.  Wood,  in  regard  to  the  experiences  in  Texas.  Texas  at  any  tim.e  is 
always  a  controversial  issue  in  whatever  question  you  are  exploring. 
Somehow  we  always  manage  to  involve  Texas  in  it,  and  usually  Texas 
is  involved  in  it.  So  we  will  be  doubly  interested  in  your  comments. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RANDALL  B.  WOOD,  FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF 
ELECTIONS  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Wood.  First  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  it. 

My  name  is  Randall  B.  Wood.  I  was  director  of  elections  for  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  State  of  Texas  until  last  Octo)3er.  During  my 
tenure  as  director  of  elections  I  was  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Texas  election  laws,  including  voter  registration. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  although  my  principal  purpose 
here  is  to  give  you  some  information  concerning  the  Texas  voter  regis- 
tration system,  which  is  almost  identical  to  S.  352  in  some  respects.  I 
want  to  give  you  a  background  of  the  Texas  experience  with  voter  reg- 
istration, and  then  go  into  the  operational  aspects  of  a  voter  registra- 
tion system  by  mail,  which  I  understand  is  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions to  your  legislation. 

First  of  all,  Texas  began  voter  registration  in  the  form  a  poll  tax. 
Many  States  had  a  poll  tax  but  they  had  a  separate  voter  registration 
system.  Texas  in  1909  began  using  a  poll  tax  system  linked  with  voter 
registration  similar  to  the  system  that  many  Southern  States  utilized. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  telling  us  is  that  it  was  to  prevent 
some  voting,  rather  than  encourage  voting  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  in  the  Texas  constitution  the  poll  tax  was  actually 
intended  to  be  a  head  tax.  It  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  voting, 
but  about  1909  I  believe  they  started  making  it  a  requirement  to  pay 
the  DoU  tax  in  order  to  vote. 

This  obviously  limited  participation  by  certain  groups.  It  was  only 
about  75  cents  at  the  time,  but  that  was  extremely  expensive  in  those 
days. 

in  1941  the  pressure  of  the  public  had  built  up — prior  to  1941,  you 
had  to  pay  your  poll  tax  by  going  to  the  county  seat  of  your  county  and 
paying  the  poll  tax.  And  the  public  pressure  built  up  for  easy  access  to 
voter  registration.  In  1941  it  was  amended  to  allow  you  to  mail  in  your 
poll  tax  on  a  form  which  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  voter  regis- 
tration application.  This  is  the  root  of  the  Texas  voter  registration  sys- 
tem by  mail. 

What  happened  was  that  the  system  continued  until  about  19fi(i — in 
fact  in  1965  there  was  a  Federal  court  case.  United  States  v.  Texas^  in 
which  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  struck  down  the  poll  tax, 
which  was  later  affirmed  bv  the  IT.S.  Supreme  Court. 

This  resulted  in  Texas  having  a  registration  system  by  mail,  which 
was  an  annual  system.  The  poll  tax  was  paid  annually.  You  had  an 
annual  registration  system.  You  had  to  reregister  each  year. 

When  the  poll  tax" was  struck  down  in  1965,  the  legislature  met  in 
snecial  session  in  1966  and  enacted  a  voter  registration  system,  without 
the  poll  tax,  but  it  was  actually  like  the  poll  tax  system,  but  it  was  an 
annual  system  by  mail. 

I  will  go  into  detail  in  a  moment. 

In  1970  the  whole  annual  system  of  voter  registration  wns  challenged 
in  court  and  a  three-judge  Federal  panel  finally  ended  our  annual 
voter  registration  system  in  Texas.  The  time  had  come  to  end  it  any- 
way. I  think  the  legislature  was  about  on  the  verge  of  ending  the  an- 
nual svstem  itself. 
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The  annual  system  was  blatantl^y  used  to  reduce  voter  participation, 
and  it  did  so  to  a  irreat  extent.  Even  with  the  voter  registration  by 
mail,  our  participation  in  Texas  elections,  by  percentage  of  eligible 
A'otors  over  21,  was  tlie  lowest  among  the  10  metropolitan  States.  In 
fact  it  was  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  Even  some  of  the  other 
Southern  States,  which  in  the  past  had  discouraged  voter  registration, 
had  better  voter  participation  records  than  did  Texas. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  To  reemphasize  the  point  you  made,  the  reason  for 
the  low  participation  was  because  it  was  done  by  mail,  because  it  was 
a  poll  tax  device 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  on  an  annual 
system  if  it  had  not  been  done  by  mail.  We  also  did  not  have  any 
roving  deputies  in  Texas,  it  was  all  by  mail. 

We  were  forced  into  registration  by  mail  system  because  of  annual 
voter  registration  requirements.  In  1971  the  legislature  met  and  passed 
a  permanent  or  continuing  voter  registration  system  that  is  comparable 
to  most  States,  California,  and  so  forth,  where  you  reregister  by  voting. 
In  that  law.  we  once  again  carried  over  the  registration  by  mail.  The 
reason  we  did  was  that  Texas  has  had  experience  from  1941  to  1971 
with  registration  by  mail  system,  and  the  old  bugaboo  of  fraud  simply 
could  not  be  raised  in  Texas  very  well  because  the  experience  over 
those  30  years  had  generally  disproved  that  registration  by  mail  was 
anymore  susceptible  to  fraud  than  any  other  registration  system. 

I  would  say  this,  we  have  fraud  in  Texas  elections.  In  fact  Texas 
does  not  have  a  particularly  good  record  insofar  as  election  fraud  is 
concerned.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  that  is  not  due  to  the  reeistra- 
tion  system.  Fraud  is  induced  into  the  election  system  by  election  offi- 
cials, and  that  can  happen  as  easily  with  personal  registration 
systems  as  it  can  with  registration  by  mail. 

Let  me  give  you  some  backgi-ound  on  how  the  voter  registration 
by  mail  system  works  in  Texas.  After  it  was  allowed  in  1941,  the  voter 
registration  forms  at  that  time  were  poll  tax  forms,  were  rather 
complicated.  They  required  a  lot  of  infomiation. 

Through  the  years  the  amount  of  information  that  was  required  by 
the  voter  registration  application  which  was  to  be  mailed  to  the 
registrar  was  reduced  continuously  until  the  present  voter  registration 
form  can  easily  be  placed  on  a  post  card.  It  contains  the  name,  address, 
sex,  short  statement,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Carried  in  coupon  form  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Biemiller's  statements.  In 
Texas,  of  course,  under  annual  registration  system,  it  forced  you  to 
become  very  ingenious  in  your  methods  of  getting  voter  registration 
applications  distributed.  Therefore,  voter  registration  application 
forms  are  run  in  newspapers,  are  carried  around  in  people's  pockets 
on  the  street. 

You  mentioned  super  markets  a  while  ago.  In  almost  any  super 
market  you  can  pick  up  a  form,  since  you  can  mail  it  in,  you  can  do  it 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  This  was  really  a  necessity  because  of 
the  annual  voter  registration  requirement. 

Since  you  had  to  reregister  every  year,  it  would  have  continuously 
depressed  the  voter  registration  if  we  had  not  had  voter  registration 
by  mail. 
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The  system  we  have  in  Texas  is  sort  of  an  accident,  but  it  is  an  acci- 
dent that  works.  It  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it.  It  is  begin- 
ning to  work  much  better  now  since  we  have  a  reregistration  by  voting 
system  instead  of  an  annual  system.  But  the  problems  with  fraud  and 
so  forth  have  actually  been  reduced  under  a  permanent  system  with 

registration  by  mail 

The  Chairman.  Say  that  again,  please.  Reduced  in  what  way  ? 
Mr.  Wood.  Well,  first  of  all  voter  registration  fraud  or  fraud  induced 
voter  registration  system  is  successful  only  insofar  as  the  election  offi- 
cial or  registrar,  either  is  unable  to  check,  or  simply  because  he  does 
not  choose  to  check  his  voter  registration  date;  in  other  words,  fails 
to  purge  his  registration  rolls  periodically. 

If  tile  registrar  does  the  job  properly,  if  he  is  given  the  amount  of 
money  he  needs  and  the  amount  of  time  that  he  needs,  voter  registra- 
tion fraud  can  be  held  to  a  minimum.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
it  is  by  mail  or  in  person  or  whether  you  have  to  go  to  the  courthouse. 
The  Chairman.  One  of  the  suggestions  made  to  this  committee  last 
year  was  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  that  if  you  can  register  by 
coupon,  you  can  also  register  by  a  form  handed  out  on  a  street  corner, 
then  you  are  aiding  and  abetting  the  chances  for  fraud. 

However,  your  point  is,  as  I  understand  it,  if  you  dropped  thoTn 
from  airplanes  and  let  them  fall  on  everybody's  front  yard,  it  is  still 
irrelevant.  The  real  check  is  by  the  appropriate  office  or  official  when 
the  completed  form  is  received  by  mail. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  go  even  further  to  suggest  that  how  the  form 
is  distributed  and  who  fills  it  out  and  so  forth  is  almost  irrelevant  to 
fraud  in  the  election  system.  I  am  sure  that  many  States  who  have 
never  experienced  this  type  of  system— I  am  sure  you  can  dream  up 
a  lot  of  horribles  by  voter  registration  by  mail.  I  have  heard  some  of 
them  by  reading  some  former  reports  out  of  this  committee.  They 
simply  do  not  occur.  They  do  not  happen. 

The  Chairman.  They  happen  only  in  the  floor  of  the  Senate  m 
rhetoric. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  have  not  had  some  instances  of 
voter  registration  fraud.  I  think  a  couple  years  ago  when  I  was 
director  of  elections,  someone  got  out  of  the  State  hospital  and  got 
about  50  forms  and  filled  them  out  with  different  names  and  different 
addresses  and  mailed  them  in.  That  was  discovered  in  a  couple  of 
weeks.  But  those  type  of  things  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  voter  does  not  induce  fraud  into  the  election  system.  Fraud 
is  induced  into  the  election  system,  and  I  believe  this  is  the  case 
anywhere,  it  is  induced  into  the  election  system  by  election  officials  and 
those  persons  responsible  for  voter  registration  system.  You  do  not 
affect  that  whether  you  do  it  by  mail,  or  whether  you  do  it  in  person 
or  so  on.  If  the  election  officials  are  involved  or  interested  in  inducing 
fraud  into  the  system,  they  will  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  already  do  it.  You  do  not  have  to  vote  by  mail 
if  you  are  going  to  have  that  kind  of  circumstance,  if  you  are  going 
to  introduce  fraud. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  Texas,  we  have  some  voter  irregularities,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  calling  them,  which  amount  to  nothing  more  than  voter 
fraud.  They  are  not  a  result  of  our  registration  by  mail  system.  They 
are  not  a  result  of  registration  violations.  They  are  the  result  of  col- 
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lusion  of  election  officials,  either  at  the  polling  place  or  by  the  registrar 
himself. 

The  whole  idea  is  that — well  you  mentioned  a  person  would  be  aiding 
or  abetting  a  fraud  by  handing  out  a  voter  registration  certificate. 
There  is  nothing  magic  about  that  piece  of  paper.  There  is  nothing 
whatsoever  magic  about  it,  and  in  Texas  the  whole  way  we  look  at 
it  is  obviously  different  than  other  States.  We  do  not  sign  the  thing 
under  oath. 

I  can  take  this  piece  of  paper,  and  I  can  put  the  relevant  information 
that  is  required.  I  have  the  Texas  election  law  that  would  give  you 
what  is  required,  name,  age,  sex  and  so  forth  and  sign  it  and  mail  it 
in.  It  would  not  have  to  be  a  form  necessarily.  It  is  not  generally  done, 
but  it  is  possible  under  Texas  law,  and  it  would  be  acceptable  as  voter 
registration. 

The  whole  idea  that  somehow  if  you  are  not  watched  over  when  this 
is  mailed  in  is  going  to  prevent  fraud  is  ludicrous.  The  person  that 
mails  this — incidentally  this  is  an  area  where  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  fraud  involved  in  Texas  generally  is  through  the  control  of  voter 
registration,  not  allowing  everybody  to  register,  or  controlling  it 
to  a  certain  group  or  in  a  certain  manner  so  that  it  can  be  utilized 
effectively  on  election  day.  It  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  more  people  who  are  registered,  the  more  that  are  registered 
the  moT'e  difficult  it  is  to  really  induce  fraud  in  an  election. 

The  Cttairmax.  That  is  a  good  point. 

Mr,  Wood.  The  more  bi'oad  based  your  electorate,  the  less  likely 
that  a  collusion  among  certain  group  of  election  officials  is  going  to 
have  the  ability  to  change  the  outcome  of  any  one  election.  The  larger 
your  turnout,  the  more  difficult  fraud  is — •actually  it  is  a  deterent  to 
fraud,  because  it  makes  the  possibility  of  your  being  able  to  change 
the  outcome  of  an  election  much  less. 

The  Ctiairmax.  Good  point. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  extremely  obvious  in  some  elections  in  Texas 
where  until  recently  you  had — say,  the  chances  of  running  in  multiple 
districts,  trying  to  induce  change  of  outcome  in  any  election,  where 
there  are  200,000  voters  voting  on  one  person  in  much  more  difficult 
if  there  are  only  10,000  people  voting  for  that  individual. 

I  could  go  into  detail  in  how  our  system  works.  S.  352  if  enacted 
would  not  even  be  noticed  in  Texas  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  I  was  familiar 
with  the  legislation  introduced  last  term,  last  year.  We  have  absentee 
registration  and  we  have  absentee  voting  up  to  4  days  before  the  elec- 
tion. Actually  I  can  say  the  register  in  Texas  would  never  know  that 
the  bill  had  been  enacted. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  blink  his  eye  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  He  would  never  even  realize  it.  The  only  thing  is  it  would 
not  have  an  impact  in  Texas  because  where  a  person  registers,  he 
registers  for  all  offices  not  Federal  offices  only,  and  he  does  it  in  the 
same  manner  of  this  legislation,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  we  have 
been  registering  this  way  for  30  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  to  cut  off  registration  much  earlier,  like 
in  January,  as  early  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Wliich  again  was  another  crime.  But  that  is  no 
longer  the  case  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Wood.  No.  Just  since  1970  we  have  gone  from  one  of  the  more 
archaic  systems  to  I  suppose  one  of  the  more  open  systems  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  Imow  of  any  system  that  is  as  easy  to  register  as  it 
is  in  Texas.  Now  we  have  a  problem  which  I  think  I  would  like  to 
mention  here,  which  I  think  is  relevant  to  your  whole  case. 

Kegistering  and  voting  is  a  habit.  People  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  registering,  for  whatever  reason,  and  voting,  are  less  likely  to 
register  and  vote  in  the  future.  It  is  a  tradition. 

In  Texas  we  prevented  for  such  a  long  period  of  time  many  people 
from  registering,  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  for  us  to  instill 
that  habit  into  large  numbers  of  our  citizens,  especially  low-income 
citizens,  because  of  the  poll  tax  and  so  forth,  low  income  and  minority 
groups.  They  were  prevented  or  suppressed  for  such  a  long  period  of 
time  that  the  whole  idea  of  voter  registration  was  foreign.  Once  voter 
registration  is  made  easier  even  mandatory,  et  cetera,  as  you  mentioned, 
the  person  tends  to  vote  more  because  he  is  registered,  not  because  he 
simply  has  the  opportunity  to  go  to  vote.  Something  gets  in  his  mind 
that  he  feels  he  ought  to  do,  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing.  It  is  one 
reason  why  certain  groups  in  Texas  have  long  opposed  extending  the 
franchise. 'Wien  they  were  in  the  habit,  they  turned  out,  they  always 
turned  out.  But  for  the  other  people  the  impediments  were  placed  in 
their  way,  and  they  did  not  register  regularly  and  they  never  really 
got  in  the  habit  of  votinsf.  Even  though  Texas  has  changed  from  an 
annual  system  to  a  reregistration  by  voting  system  in  the  last  2  years 
and  even  though  our  voter  registration  jumped  tremendously  since 
1971  by  a  factor  of  a  third,  we  still  are  not  getting  the  type  of  turnout 
and  registration  that  we  should  get,  simply  because  in  the  past  we 
have  placed  so  many  impediments  on  the  voters  that  it  is  going  to 
take  a  long  time  to  build  the  voting  habit.  It  will  take  us  a  while 
to  get  to  where  I  feel  we  ought  to  be,  which  is  somewhere  around  80 
percent  registered. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  an  obvious  question  there.  Would 
your  secretary  of  state  or  whoever  will  be  in  charge  blink  his  eye 
if  we  had  a  mandatory  ballot  casting  with  penalty  for  failure,  much 
like  the  income  tax  ?  In  other  words,  what  problems  would  that  pose  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  First  of  all,  I  could  not  comment  for  the  secretary  of 
state  that  is  in  office  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Wlioever  is  in  charge. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  a  little  confused  if  you  mean  mandatory  registra- 
tion, where  a  person  would  be  automatically  registered — well  it  can 
be  done  many  ways.  I  think  Mr.  Biemiller  mentioned  the  Idaho  regis- 
tration is  considered  to  be  a  function  of  the  State,  not  a  function  of 
the  individual. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  make  sure  the  person  is  regis- 
tered. This  is  quite  common  in  western  Europe  and  some  other  places 
where  the  State  takes  it  on  itself  to  see  that  you  are  registered.  I  am 
sure  there  has  been  much  testimony  before  this  committee  that  con- 
cerning Southern  States  voter  registration  was  not  enacted  originally 
to  prevent  fraud.  In  some  northern  metropolitan  States  I  am  sure  that 
was  a  factor  involved.  In  the  Southern  States  registration  was  linked 
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to  the  poll  tax,  was  almost  always  a  method  to  reduce  voter  participa- 
tion. Fraud  was  really  not  a  consideration. 

The  history  is  quite  clear,  especially  in  Texas,  that  fraud  was  never 
really  considered.  Up  until  196G  in  Texas,  if  you  were  over  65,  you 
did  not  have  to  register  at  all.  You  could  go  down  and  vote.  That  was 
just  an  aberration  in  the  law,  if  you  were  over  65  you  went  down  and 
voted,  and  we  in  many  cases  voted  more  than  100  percent  on  the  rolls, 
of  course.  We  did  not  find  that  fraud  was  induced  in  the  over  65 
vote. 

I  have  lobbied  before  the  Texas  legislature.  My  legislation  many 
times  gets  caught  up  in  all  the  horribles  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is 
difficult  to  prove  in  many  instances,  I  am  sure  from  your  point  of 
view,  that  these  horribles  will  not  occur.  Thirty  years  of  experience 
m  Texas  of  voter  registration  by  mail  indicates  that  those  horribles 
simply  do  not  occur. 

I  am  sure  we  have  many  intelligent  people  in  Texas  who  would  like 
to  reduce  fraud  in  the  election  system  as  in  any  other  State.  Where 
we  have  fraud,  it  is  always  traceable  to  the  election  official  and  to 
collusion  between  election  officials  and  candidates.  I  could  point  to 
hundreds  of  places,  but  it  is  not  due  to  the  fact  of  voter  registration  by 
mail,  and  even — I  think  probably  more  importantly — it  would  not  be 
prevented  or  restricted  seriously  or  any  at  all  as  far  as  I  can  tell  by 
abolishing  voter  registration  system  by  mail  in  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  I  gather  your  conclusion  is  that  whatever  the 
device,  if  we  had  mandatory  registration  in  Federal  election,  with  a 
penalty,  just  registration,  that  that  would  have  a  material  effect  on 
increasing  the  percentage  of  voter  participation  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Any  time  that  a  person  is  capable  of  walking  in  a  polling 
place  and  voting,  he  is  more  likely  to  exercise  that  right.  The  more 
he  exercises  the  franchise,  the  more  times  he  votes,  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  continue  voting. 

There  have  been  some  studies  in  this  particular  area.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  once  a  person  starts  voting,  gets  in  the  habit,  that  he  goes 
and  votes  year  in  and  year  out  more  than  the  people  who  vote  infre- 
quently. In  fact  people  who  have  voted  consistently  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  35  continues  a  voting  history  completely  throughout  their 
life  that  is  relatively  consistent.  Those  people  who  do  not  vote  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  35  have  a  sporadic  voting  history  throughout  their 
career. 

It  is  completely  related  to  the  habit  of  participating  in  the  electoral 
process. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  philosophical  about  it,  but  I  consider  it  an 
extremely  important  function  of  government,  to  try  to  involve  as  many 
people  as  it  can  in  the  electoral  process.  If  they  are  not  involved,  they 
do  not  vote.  If  they  vote,  they  tend  to  become  more  involved. 

The  Chairman.  How  serious  is  the  problem  of  mail  registration 
because  of  illegible  handwriting  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  do  have  some  problems  with  it ;  but  after  working 
with  it  for  30  years,  with  registrars,  and  we  have  254  counties  in 
Texas — I  am  sure  that  no  other  State  has  any  sort  of  county  units  ap- 
proaching that  number 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  that  problem  with  some  presidents,  illegi- 
ble handwritino;. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  What  I  was  going  to  say  is  that  in  all  those  county- 
units  there  is  a  registrar  and  so  forth,  and  those  problems  of  illegible 
handwriting  coming  in  on  the  voter  registration  forms,  generally  you 
can  make  out  an  address,  and  if  it  is  so  illegible  that  you  cannot  read 
it  or  something,  the  registrar  will  turn  around  and  mail  that  form 
back  and  says  to  have  this  form  filled  out  and  do  a  better  job. 

But  it  is  an  insignificant  problem.  It  is  not  one  which  causes  major 
problems.  I  have  never  had  a  registrar  complain  to  me  because  he  was 
severely  hampered,  because  he  had  too  many  people  that  could  not 
write  well. 

If  the  people  want  to  bring  ud  horribles,  we  have  an  even  stranger 
law  on  the  books  in  Texas  that  allows  someone  else  to  register  for  you. 
T  am  sure  you  can  dream  up  all  sorts  of  horribles  for  that.  You  can 
have  an  agent  rerrister  for  you.  Your  mother,  father,  sister,  brother, 
so  forth,  can  mail  in  the  registration  form  for  you.  This  also  grew 
out  of  the  poll  tax  idea.  If  people  lived  at  home  in  rural  areas,  the 
father  sat  down  and  filled  the  form  out  and  registered  the  entire 
family,  that  was  the  idea  of  it.  Although  I  do  not  think  it  is  particu- 
larly good  practice,  it  has  not  caused  us  any  problems  as  far  as  fraud 
is  concerned.  We  do  have  some  problems  with  a  son  registering  in 
collep-e  and  the  mother  registering  him  at  home.  But  that  is  usually 
quickly  cleared  up. 

The  Chatrman.  T  think  that  is  all  the  questions  I  have  at  this  time. 
The  kind  of  experience  that  you  have  been  through  in  Texas  reflects 
the  sort  of  experiences  that  do  constitute  specters  in  the  mind  of  people 
up  here  in  the  Senate,  who  do  conjure  up  these  horrors,  they  probably 
watch  TV  too  much.  They  went  to  see  "Deliverance"  or  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Wood.  Let  me  say  in  closin<T  that  T  have  a  sincere  doubt  that  ariy 
other  State  is  going  to  be  in  really  different  position  than  Texas.  We 
are  a  metropolitan  State.  We  are  a  rural  State. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  the  sweep  of  all  kinds  of  problems 
that  could  arise  plus  the  fact  that  it  is  Texas,  which  is  a  unique  prob- 
lem all  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  have  that  large  minority  population,  and  we  have 
the  election  problems.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  our  voter  registra- 
tion fraud  problems  are  probably  much  less  than  some  other  States 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying. 

The  CiiAinMAN.  Nobody  ever  really  discovered  Texas,  but  I  always 
have  to  confess,  I  have  spoken  in  104-  different  Texas  towns,  so  in  a 
very  small  way  that  does  not  befrin  to  cover  the  counties  of  Texas, 
to  get  a  sense  of  what  Texas  is  all  about.  You  have  made  a  very  con- 
structive contribution. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  thank  you.  If  you  have  any  other  questions,  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  more  questions,  and  we  will  pick  your 
brains  on  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Penn  Kimball,  professor  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PENN  KIMBALL,  PHOFESSOR  AT  THE  GHADTJATE 
SCHOOL  OF  JOTJENALISM,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Kimball.  My  name  is  Penn  Kimball.  I  am  a  professor  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univei-sity. 

I  am  here  largely  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  I  have  spent  nearly  2 
years  trying  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  American  voter  registration  sys- 
tem. The  findings  of  this  study  are  summarized  in  a  book  that  was  re- 
cently published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press.  It  is  called  "The 
Disconnected."  A  copy  of  the  book  and  a  release  summarizing  its  main 
findings  are  in  the  possession  of  you  and  the  committee. 

The  CiLiiRMAX.  Your  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
and  you  can  address  yourself  to  the  highlights  as  you  see  them. 

Mr.  Kimball.  As  I  say,  I  have  placed  a  summary  of  the  findings  in 
Tour  possession.  But  in  the  light  of  the  testimony  that  has  gone  before, 
I  would  like  to  make  some  points  that  I  think  might  be  worthwhile. 
There  is  very  little  hard  inf  oi-mation,  interestingly  enough,  about  why 
people  are  registered  and  not  registered.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  be- 
came interested  in  it. 

I  first  became  interested  out  of  my  own  campaign  experience.  Any- 
one who  has  been  involved,  as  you  have  been,  in  running  for  office, 
you  know  that  the  matter  of  voter  registration  becomes  a  very  vital 
concern  to  any  candidate  for  public  office.  Candidates  often  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  effort  on  it.  My  experience  has  been  that  re- 
sults are  usually  largely  disappointing. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  something  I  can  inject  there.  The 
most  deeply  I  ever  got  involved  in  a  registration  drive  was  in  1960  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  We  did,  had  more  bodies,  spent  more  money 
getting  people  registered  as  a  good  civic  duty.  Wyoming  voted  more 
than  2  to  1  for  a  candidate  that  I  was  not  supporting  in  1960.  They 
voted  for  Mr.  Nixon  instead  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

It  is  naive  or  it  is  even  regressive  to  think  of  it  in  terms  that  you 
register  in  order  to  get  more  votes  for  your  guy.  That  ought  not  to  be 
the  incentive. 

Mr.  Kimball.  The  first  thing  I  tried  to  do  in  this  particular  study 
was  to  evaluate  privately  sponsored  voter  registration  drives  across 
the  country,  trade  unions,  for  example 

The  Chairman.  League  of  Women  Voters  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  League  of  Women  Voters.  The  full  range  of  voter 
registration  drives,  and  during  election  situations.  I  was  in  Cleveland 
when  Mayor  Stokes  was  running  for  mayor,  and  I  was  in  New  York 
City  when  John  Lindsay  was  running  for  mayor,  and  I  was  in  Newark 
when  Mr.  Gibson  was  running  for  mayor.  I  was  in  Texas  during  the 
senatorial  primary  there,  studying  live  and  in  action  the  attempts  of 
citizens  of  good  will  trying  to  enlarge  the  voting  rolls  through  a 
system  which  places  the  primary  initiative  on  the  individual,  to  thread 
his  way  throusfh  our  bureaucracy  and  institutional  obstacles,  to  become 
qualified  for  the  most  basic  right  of  citizenship,  the  right  to  cast  a 
ballot. 

To  oversimplify,  I  would  have  to  say  most  of  the  voter  registration 
drives  that  I  have  obseiwed  have  been  failures.  One  of  the  best  of 
;them  happened  to  be  in  Texas,  run  by  Frontlash,  an  organization  con- 
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sisting  largely  of  young  people  and  which  gets  some  support  from 
trade  unions.  In  terms  of  voter  registration  know-how,  they  do  as 
good  a  job  as  you  will  find.  But  the  results  achieved  by  Frontlash  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  were  very  disappointing.  Fundamentally,  most  of 
these  voter  registration  drives  hit  a  plateau.  "VAHien  they  get  between 
60  and  70  percent  of  the  eligible  adults  on  the  voting  rolls,  they  sort 
of  hang  there.  So  we  have  a  national  situation  now  where  year  in  and 
year  out  30  percent  of  our  population  is  never  reached  by  even  the 
best  of  voter  registration  drives.  So  that  we  have  a  situation  such  as 
we  had  in  1972  when  40  million  Americans  were  not  even  registered. 
That  is  an  appalling  number,  when  you  start  to  think  of  it,  40  million 
who  are  not  part  of  the  process  of  electing  a  President.  No  matter 
what  action  they  might  want  to  take  in  the  final  week  of  a  campaign, 
there  was  no  way,  just  no  way  that  they  could  cast  a  ballot. 

If  the  system  is  not  working,  and  I  say  that  our  present  system  of 
individual  voter  registration  is  not  working,  and  if  private  attempts 
to  try  to  make  it  work,  however  well  intentioned,  however  well  orga- 
]iized.  do  not  do  the  job.  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  are  in  a 
situation  now  where  we  have  got  to  take  a  new  tack. 

In  "The  Disconnected"  I  tried  to  study  people  of  the  same  back- 
ground and  the  same  general  conditions  in  life,  some  of  whom  were 
registered  to  vote  and  some  of  whom  were  not  registered,  to  try  to 
isolate  what  made  the  difference.  You  run  into  some  very  interesting 
situations. 

The  general  facts  about  voting  registration  are  familiar.  If  you  went 
to  college,  you  are  probably  on  a  voting  list.  There  is  a  high  correlation 
between  high  levels  of  education  and  voter  registration,  although  there 
are  a  substantive  number  of  college  educated  people  in  the  United 
States  who  do  not  register  to  vote.  One  wonders  why  that  came  to  be. 

In  Newark  I  tried  to  go  systematically  among  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans, 
and  whites,  who  were  being  solicited  to  register  to  vote  in  a  campaign 
for  mayor  matching  Kenneth  Gibson,  a  black,  against  Hugh  Addo- 
nizio,  an  Italian-Ainerican.  You  had  a  highly  polarized,  supposedly 
intensely  interested  electorate. 

You  had  a  pretty  good  chance  to  separate  the  involved  and  con- 
nected people  from  the  disconnected  people  in  a  situation  of  that  kind. 
You  would  go  into  the  central  ward  of  Newark,  into  the  slum  tenement 
area.  There  people  were  living  in  exactly  the  same  housing  conditions 
and  with  the  same  family  background.  Yet  some  would  be  registered 
and  some  would  not  be  registered. 

Now  in  terms  of  the  registration  process,  you  immediately  run  into 
very  interesting  situations.  People  on  the  first  floor  may  tend  to  be  reg- 
istered while  people  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  and  above  are  not 
registered.  Anyone  who  has  been  involved  in  a  campaign  knows  that 
when  you  send  out  canvassers,  they  sometimes  run  out  of  gas  on  the 
stairs  between  the  first  floor  and  the  second  floor  and  the  third  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Having  lived  on  the  third  floor,  I  appreciate  that 
fact. 

INIr.  Kimball.  You  will  find  a  family,  for  example,  where  the  mother 
has  a  teenage  daughter  who  can  baby  sit  with  the  smaller  children 
while  the  mother  takes  time  off  to  go  down  and  register.  The  mother 
who  does  not  have  that  teenage  child  does  not  get  registered  under  the 
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present  system,  although  other  factors  that  one  can  see  are  absolutely 
identical. 

What  I  tried  to  do  there  was  to  conduct  an  attitude  study  of  both  the 
registered  and  the  unregistered  persons.  Now  there  is  very  little  data 
on  this  sort  of  thing. 

I  used  the  field  staff  of  the  Harris  organization.  I  am  a  consulting 
editor  of  the  Harris  Poll.  During  elections  what  the  pollsters  tend  to  do 
is  throw  out  from  their  interviews  anybody  who  is  unregistered, 
because  the  nonregistered  are  not  interesting  to  someone  who  is  trying 
to  analyze  what  is  going  on  in  an  actual  election  situation.  When  the 
pollsters  go  out  in  a  community  and  begin  screening  people  they  are 
going  to  interview,  if  someone  is  not  registered,  they  pass  him  by 
and  do  not  inten'iew  him.  If  you  did  interview  him,  this  could  cor- 
rupt your  findings  in  trying  to  analyze  how  the  actual  vote  might  go. 
You  do  not  find  very  many  surveys  around  of  unregistered  voters. 

I  had  a  sample  drawn  in  Newark,  which  included  and  left  in  both  the 
registered  and  unregistered,  and  addressed  a  series  of  questions  to  both 
sets  of  people  so  that  we  had  a  full  bank  of  information  of  people  living 
in  the  same  town,  in  similar  circumstances,  some  registered  and  some 
unregistered,  to  try  to  isolate  what  the  differences  were. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  show  any  meaningful  difference  between 
what  the  poll  Avould  show  of  those  only  registered  and  what  it  would 
show  if  you  threw  in  the  unregistered  that  were  samples? 

Mr.  Kimball.  If  people  were  not  registered  now,  and  they  would 
participate  in  the  system,  if  that  is  the  question 

Tlio  Titaikman.  Suppose  they  had  participated? 

Mr.  Kimball.  If  they  had  participated,  the  results  would  have  been 
different.  It  would  have  been  different  in  this  particular  instance. 
There  are  a  lot  of  theories,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  voter  aliena- 
tion these  days — estrangement  is  probably  a  better  term.  Interestingly, 
the  white  voters  in  Newark  were  generally  more  estranged  than  the 
black  and  Puerto  Eican  voters.  Highly  estranged  whites  in  Newark 
did  not  register. 

The  most  powerful  factor  for  not  registering  turned  out  to  be  people 
who  felt  isolated  and  alone.  This  is  a  psychological  condition,  which 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  moral  worth  or  character,  but  is 
probably  a  product  of  the  state  of  urban  life  as  it  exists  in  the  197()'s  in 
America  today.  Some  people  have  a  personality  structure  that  has  just 
been  hit  much  harder  by  those  conditions  than  others,  although  on  every 
other  count  they  may  be  just  as  well  informed  about  the  state  of  the 
world.  They  really  may  be  just  as  good  citizens  as  the  next  person, 
but  they  have  a  timidity.  They  have  a  lack  of  self-confidence.  "When 
they  have  to  try  to  register  through  the  institutional  obstacles  of  an 
organized  bureaucracy,  very  often  with  election  officials  who  are  not 
verj'  sympathetic,  in  situations  that  are  \erj  complicated,  people  who 
are  timid  in  a  situation  like  that  tend  not  to  go  through  with  it. 

So  that  generally  speaking,  if  you  want  to  talk  about  what  causes  low 
registration  in  the  United  States,  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  two 
things.  On  one  side  you  have  a  motivational  problem  among  certain 
kinds  of  people  who  are  more  timid  than  others,  or  who  live  in  certain 
kinds  of  personal  family  circumstances  that  make  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  be  reached  by  people  trying  to  register  voters.  On  the  other  side 
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are  all  the  layers  of  institutional  obstacles  to  voter  re^jistration  that 
have  to  be  surmounted  before  someone  can  get  on  the  voting  roll. 

In  Cleveland,  for  example,  if  you  lived  on  the  east  side,  you  had  to 
go  way  downtown  in  the  middle  of  town  in  order  to  register  to  vote. 
Some  of  those  people  had  not  been  downtown  in  years,  and  they  were 
not  about  to  crank  themselves  up  and  hire  a  taxi  and  take  off  on  some 
day  that  was  probably  not  advertised  well  in  the  newspapers,  at  some 
inconvenient  hour,  to  tr\^  to  get  on  a  voting  roll.  You  cannot  do  an 
awful  lot  about  weak  motivation  in  registration  unless  you  look  at  the 
total  state  of  the  urban  climate.  There  is  a  relationship  between  the 
state  of  urban  America  today  and  the  feeling  of  disorientation.  But 
you  can  do  something  about  the  institutional  bias  of  a  svstem  whicli 
screens  out  anyone  who  is  timid  or  discouraged  over  backing  that 
system. 

The  Cpiairmax.  You  have  been  listening  to  some  of  the  things  that 
we  were  saying  here  this  morninjr  in  tliis  hearing.  What  would  be 
your  reaction  to  a  legislative  mandatory  registration  on  the  situation 
such  as  the  income  tax,  on  an  income  tax  model.  "VAHiat  problems  would 
that  pose? 

Mr.  KiMRALT..  T  tend  to  feel  that  all  forms  of  democratic  partici- 
pation should  be  kept  on  a  voluntary  basis.  I  say  that  because,  I  con- 
fess to  you,  because  there  have  been  elections  in  which  I  have  not 
voted  for  contested  candidates,  and  I  felt  I  was  exercising  a  very  in- 
telligent choice  by  abstainincr. 

The  Chatrmax.  T  think  that  is  part  of  your  freedom.  But  still  to 
register  and  sign  a  ballot,  and  say  I  do  not  want  either  one  of  them, 
but  at  l^ast  they  are  there. 

Mr.  Ki:>rBALL.  Tf  vou  look  at  what  is  going  to  work,  you  have  got  to 
have  an  outreach.  There  has  to  be  initiative  from  governm.ent  to  the 
individual  citizen  to  maximize  the  convenience,  to  maximize  the  op- 
portunity for  that  citizen  to  be  on  the  voting  list.  Som.e  citizens  are 
reached  through  tlie  mails  very  well.  Others  are  not.  One  thing  that 
worries  me  about  the  mail  system  is  if  vou  walk  through  the  central 
city  of  America  and  look  at  the  mail  boxes  in  the  tenements,  they 
are  pulled  off  the  wall  sometimes.  It  is  not  a  society  that  lives  by  the 
postal  service  to  a  great  extent. 

I  am  afraid  vou  are  going  to  miss  a  great  number  of  Americans 
with  a  post  card  mailing  who  have  to  be  reached  by  door-to-door  can- 
vassing. 

The  Chatrmax.  Some  of  it  mav  never  arrive. 

INIr.  KiMBAT.L.  That  is  right.  Welfare  checks  do  not  always  arrive.. 

The  Chairman.  Tf  I  may  say  so,  if  you  had  a  mandatory  registra- 
tion ballot  signin.f.  it  addrpsses  its'^lf  to  the  two  kinds  of  p'roups  that 
you  have  described  here.  The  one  that  savs  I  make  an  intelligent  vote 
when  I  do  not  vote  in  some  instances.  That  person  would  only  si<rn 
a  ballot  without  marking  X  in  front  of  anybody's  name.  But  he  still 
has  gone  to  the  polls  as  a  responsibility  and  demonstrated  his  iudg- 
ment.  But  you  also  wr>uV1  then  cover.  wouVl  yon  not.  that  other  large 
group  that  because  of  all  of  these  other  impediments  did  not  go  to 
the  polls,  and  thus  under  this  at  least  would  be  there;  and  if  he  chose 
to  vote  by  selecting  a  candidate,  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Do  you  not  protect  both  sides  of  that 
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Mr.  Kimball.  I  come  back  to  the  word  "mandatory."  The  presump- 
tion of  mandatory  is  that  voter  registration  is  low  because  people  are 
not  doing  their  duty.  That  is  not  what  you  find  out  when  you  study 
the  matter.  You  find  out  that  people  have  various  levels  of  doing  their 
duty,  that  large  numbers  of  people  are  not  registered  in  the  tlnited 
States  because  a  particular  system  is  too  oppressive  in  terms  of  their 
level  of  motivation.  The  system  is  also  very  unequal  across  the  country, 
which  is  another  thing  that  I  think  we  ought  to  be  concerned  about. 
There  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  national  primaries  and  the  direct  election 
of  presidents,  and  we  decide  more  and  more  of  our  public  business 
by  referendum  these  days. 

On  a  State-by-State  basis,  under  the  present  system  of  voter  regis- 
tration, there  are  very  significant  differences  of  opportunity  for  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  participate  in  that  kind  of  participatory  democracy. 

I  think  that  the  government  has  to  take  the  initiative,  not  neces- 
sarily create  a  large  bureaucracy  to  do  it,  but  to  create  incentives  at 
the  local  level. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  National  Municipal  League  has 
written  a  model  statute  which  is  being  circulated  in  all  50  States  now 
for  there  to  be  State  voter  registration  administration.  Anything  that 
can  be  done  at  the  Federal  level  to  give  States  financial  incentives  or 
to  provide  them  with  models  to  work  from  would  be  excellent. 

The  Chairman.  Our  experience  up  here  I  think  is  pretty  flagrant 
if  we  turn  to  the  States  for  voluntary  action  on  anything.  It  is  so  un- 
even. They  hide  behind  so  many  excuses  that  all  we  are  doing  is  putting 
off  addressing  ourselves  to  the  question  in  realistic  tenns. 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  would  agree  with  that. 

The  Chairmax.  We  hope  to  refine  that.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an 
extreme  generalization  of  it.  I  think  those  are  the  hard  facts  of  our 
experience.  States  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  think  one  interesting  thing  about  the  1972  election 
was  the  experience  with  the  new  18-  to  21-year-old9  first  time  voters. 

As  you  know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about  what  a 
great  significant  move  this  was  in  American  life,  and  e^^en  certain  poli- 
tical candidates  who  shall  be  nameless  thought  that  this  was  going  to 
revolutionize  the  electorate  perhaps  in  their  own  favor.  I  find  it  very 
discouraging  that  the  lowest  rate  of  voter  registration  continues  to  be 
among  the  very  young. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  that  group  ? 

Mr,  Kimball.  That  is  very  serious  from  everything  one  has  learned 
in  politics;  namely,  that  if  you  do  not  involve  them  early,  you  have 
trouble  getting  them  to  come  in  later. 

We,  theoretically,  gave  the  18-year-old  the  vote.  But  of  course  we  did 
not  give  the  18-year-old  the  vote,  because  we  did  not  give  him  a  regis- 
tration system  that  would  maximize  the  opportunitj^  for  young  people 
to  actually  become  voters. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  back  then  to  this  other  central  point. 
In  the  face  of  this  very  discouraging  experience  with  the  yoimg  voters, 
the  new  yoimg  voters,  say  we  make  it  mandatory,  where  do  we  regress 
in  the  system  by  requiring  that  they  show  up  at  least  sign  the  fact  that 
they  went  to  the  polls  ?  They  do  not  have  to  vote  if  that  is  their  choice. 
They  show  up.  Wliat  we  have  put  in  there  that  downgrades  the  system 
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or  threatens  to  erode  it  or  dointr  something^  else  that  we  ought  to  really 
avoid — we  don't  want  to  make  the  situation  worse.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  a  dictator  say,  OK.  get  in  there,  let  us  have  99.4  vote  for  the  leader 
and  0.6  against.  None  of  that.  It  is  a  matter  of  getting  in  proximity  to 
where  they  can  fill  out  a  ballot  or  reject  it.  Is  that  really  it? 

Mr.  Kimball.  As  you  know,  many  European  countries  make  every 
citizen  go  down  to  the  police  station  and  register  every  so  often.  I  am 
not  talking  about  dictatorships.  These  are  countries  like  Sweden.  I 
think  that  kind  of  procedure  rubs  against  the  American  psyche.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  notion  that  you  have  to  go  down  and  do  something 
in  order  to  be  a  U.S.  citizen  would  sit  very  well.  I  do  not  feel  very- 
congenial  about  it,  myself.  I  would  much  rather  that  the  Government 
knocked  on  my  door  as  the  census  taker  Iniocks  on  my  door  and  says, 
"Who  lives  here?''  The  Government  should  get  a  list  of  everybody  who 
lives  here  and  place  them  automatically  on  the  voting  list.  You  are 
automatically  on  the  voting  list  if  you  exist.  It  is  the  Government's  job 
to  keep  that  roster  of  who  is  who,  as  the  British  Government  does  it, 
as  the  Canadian  Government  does  it. 

The  Canadians  had  an  election  almost  at  the  same  tim.e  as  we  did 
and  their  turnout  was  nearly  20  percent  higher.  The  idea  of  saying 
that  you  as  a  citizen  shall  have  to  go  to  this  place  to  register  puts  the 
burden  on  the  individual  as  our  present  registration  system  does  to  find 
that  place,  to  find  it  at  an  hour  that  may  or  may  not  be  convenient.  I 
think  the  initiative  should  be  the  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  Put  a  stamped  envelope  or  card  in  the  living  room, 
as  I  do  when  I  mail  in  my  income  tax. 

Mr.  Kimball.  That  is  fine.  I  think  right  away  you  would  get  a  pre- 
liminary return  that  would  do  most  of  the  job.  Then  I  think  that  very 
easily  by  analysis — because  the  figures  are  all  available — if  you  found 
that  post  card  registration  is  falling  below  certain  levels  in  particular 
areas,  that  there  should  be  an  outreach  in  those  areas,  door-to-door 
canvassing,  something  to  reach  people  who  are  not  responsive  to  the 
post  card  approach.  Between  the  two  methods  you  will  accomplish  it 
at  the  least  expense.  As  we  do  it  now,  trying  to  thread  our  way 
through  the  registration  bureaucracy,  the  cost  is  prohibitive.  I  would 
rather  see  all  that  money  spent  on  educating  the  public  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  issues  going  on  in  a  given  election.  Let  the  candidates  spend 
money  in  terms  of  making  their  positions  clear  instead  of  trying  to 
register  voters.  Registration  drives  are  just  one  more  thing  that  make 
campaigns  so  prohibitively  expensive.  When  you  get  involved  in  a 
registration  campaign,  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  bucks  that  have  to  go 
into  that,  instead  of  going  in  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  dialog,  if  you 
will,  about  the  political  system. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  the  questions  I  have  right  now. 
I  may  have  some  more  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  this. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Anything  that  is  done  is  important  because  I  think 
the  time  has  come.  This  is  the  time  for  there  to  be  a  major  break- 
through in  voter  registration,  and  I  think  your  bill  and  other  bills 
that  are  in  the  Congress  should  receive  very  serious  attention  before 
we  go  too  much  farther  down  the  pike  in  a  situation  where  we  have 
molc>  than  40  million  Americans  not  even  on  the  voting  list.  I  think 
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that  is  a  situation  that  -we  do  not  want  to  encourage,  and  we  ought 
to  move  into  it  right  now  and  particularly  among  young  people. 

The  Chairmax.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  comments.  I  can 
assure  you  you  will  be  hearing  from  us  additionally  for  some  further 
reflections  as  w^e  refine  this  legislative  endeavor.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  aforementioned  summary  release  and  editorials  follow :) 

Highlights  of  "The  Disconnected" — based  on  a  nationwide  study  of  voter 

registration 

Voting  in  America  "is  eumeslied  in  a  spider's  web  of  prior  restraints"  that 
discriminate  against  tlie  nation's  poor  and  minorities,  a  Columbia  University 
researcher  has  found. 

The  federal  government  must  help  by  taking  the  initiative  to  see  that  every 
eligible  voter  in  the  country  is  registered,  declares  political  analyst  Penn  Kimball. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  bring  the  masses  of  citizens  he  calls  "the  disconnected" 
into  American  political  life. 

A  "combination  of  institutional  barriers  and  psychological  handicaps  is  usually 
too  much  for  the  marginal  participation  in  the  political  process,"  he  writes. 

Professor  Kimball's  findings  are  based  on  his  nationwide  study  of  voter 
registration  titled  "The  Disconnected,"  published  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press. 

The  author  is  a  professor  in  the  Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
nalism whose  extensive  writings  on  politics  have  appeared  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  include  "Bobby  Kennedy  and  The  New  Politics,"  a  book  published 
before  the  late  New  York  Senator's  assassination. 

In  "The  Disconnected,"  he  predicts  "no  significant  improvement  in  public 
participation  in  the  electoral  process  until  the  federal  government  takes  the 
initiative  to  qualify  eligible  voters  rather  than  place  the  onus  upon  individuals 
thwarted  by  outmoded  state  and  local  regulations.'' 

His  study  documents  discrimination  against  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  New 
York,  Newark  and  Cleveland  :  Chicanos  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Antonio  ;  Indians 
in  Arizona,  and  Southern  blacks  in  New  Orleans  and  Atlanta. 

The  "disconnected,"  he  explains,  are  people  who  rarely  take  part  in  the 
political  process.  They  are  "drawn  disproportionately  from  the  ranks  of  the 
nation's  poor,  from  ethnic  minority  groups,  from  disadvantaged  residents  of  our 
largest  urban  centers." 

Why  are  they  unregistered?  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  says  Professor  Kimball ; 
in  many  instances : 

Political  organizations  control  local  registration  procedures  to  thwart  change. 

Individuals  lack  motivation  to  register  and  vote,  because  of  feelings  of  power- 
lessness  or  a  lack  of  confidence  in  their  political  skills. 

Registration  instructions  and  procedures  are  complicated,  needlessly. 

Registration  is  cut  off  too  long  in  advance  of  election  day. 

Registration  places  and  hours  are  inaccessible  and  inconvenient. 

Illiterate  or  foreign-speaking  persons  are  embarrassed. 

Residence  requirements  are  excessive. 

In  the  1968  Presidential  election.  29  million  elisrible  voters  were  not  registered, 
the  Columbia  professor  reports.  With  the  eligibility  of  18-  to  21-year-olds,  large 
numbers  of  which  have  failed  to  register,  the  figure  of  unregistered  voters 
for  1972  will  exceed  40  million,  he  says. 

A  system  of  universal  voter  enrollment,  with  federal  responsibility  for  regis- 
tering all  persons  of  voting  age,  would  put  the  emphasis  on  government  initiative 
to  enroll  voters  rather  than  on  individual  initiative  to  get  on  voter  lists,  saya 
Professor  Kimball. 

Citing  the  examples  of  the  British  and  Canadian  universal  voter  enrollment 
programs,  he  notes  that  they  "have  produced  turnouts  of  the  potential  votina:-age 
population  in  elections  for  their  parliaments  approximately  fifteen  percentage 
points  higher  than  turnouts  for  Presidential  elections  in  the  United   States." 

In  20th-century  American  Presidential  elections,  turnout  has  averaged  59.2 
percent  of  eligible  voters. 

Under  a  universal  system,  the  funds  now  spent  by  American  political  parties 
on  campaigns  to  register  voters  could  be  redirected  to  educating  newly  enrolled 
voters  about  issues,  candidates  and  the  political  process  itself,  says  Professor 
Kimball. 
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Universal  registration  could  l>e  effected  through  the  postal  service  in  a  post- 
card program,  through  personal  visits  by  teams  of  federal  enrollment  officers 
to  potential  voters'  homes,  or  in  conjunction  with  income  tax  returns.  Voters 
VFould  receive  credentials  and  voting  lists  would  be  available  for  public  scrutiny. 

States  and  localities  could  also  conduct  their  own  registration  drives  with 
the  offer  of  federal  subsidies  if  they  produced  enrollments  exceeding  90  percent 
of  their  voting-age  populations.  Whatever  methods  were  employed  to  enroll  voters, 
records  would  probably  be  maintained  by  local  jurisdictions  for  use  in  both 
national  and  local  elections. 

Voter  lists,  Professor  Kimball  writes,  would  have  to  be  gathered  and  posted  a 
sufficient  niimber  of  days  in  advance  of  each  election  to  permit  challenges  by 
interested  citizens  and  verification  of  their  authenticity  by  local  election  boards. 
Fear  of  fraud  at  the  polls  was  one  of  the  original  reasons  for  instituting  voting 
registration  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  19th  century. 

Universal  enrollment  has  been  endorsed  by  the  business-oriented  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  and  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  It  is  cur- 
rently under  study  by  the  National  Municipal  League.  Bills  to  establish  various 
forms  of  the  system  have  been  submitted  to  Congress  by  Senators  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Gale  W.  McGee.  None  has  succeeded  to 
date,  primarily  because  of  opposition  from  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats 
who  argue  that  the  system  would  impose  too  many  federal  controls  on  the  states 
and  deprive  the  states  of  some  of  their  powers.  The  plan,  however,  is  due  to  be 
reconsidered  after  this  year's  election. 

Professor  Kimball  theorizes  that  the  disappointingly  low  nationwide  registra* 
tion  of  newly  enfranchised  18-  to  21-year-olds  has  also  been  caused  by  restrictive 
local  enrollment  procedures.  He  suggests  that  as  a  result  "the  stage  will  have 
been  set  for  a  possibly  potent  lobby"  of  young  people  in  favor  of  universal  en-* 
rollment.  "The  simplification  of  voting  procedures,  like  party  reforms  in  the 
direction  of  broader  opportunity  for  participation,  is  the  kind  of  symbolic  issue 
that  is  easy  to  grasp,"  he  writes.  "In  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  seventies  an 
issue  with  appeal  not  only  among  the  young  but  also  among  the  awakening 
minorities  throughout  the  country  could  sprout  into  an  idea  whose  time  has 
arrived." 


[From  the  Spartanburg,  S.C,  Herald,  Jan.  8,  1973] 
NoN-VoTEBS  Were  Mostly  Minority 

There  were,  by  Census  Bureau  estimates,  139  million  Americans  potentially 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  1972  presidential  election.  Of  these,  100  million  were  reg- 
istered. 

Yet  only  about  76  million  voters  cast  their  ballots,  or  approximately  76  per- 
cent of  registered  voters  and  only  .54..5  per  cent  of  potentially  eligible  voters. 

In  other  words,  24  million  Americans  registered  but  did  not  bother  to  vote 
and  an  additional  39  million  did  not  register  at  all — a  total  of  63  million  Ameri- 
cans who,  for  whatever  reasons,  did  not  participate  in  this  most  basic  function  of 
•citizenship.  The  result  was  that  the  United  States  maintained  its  record  of  hav- 
ing the  consistently  lowest  voter  turnout  of  all  the  democracies. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  about  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  this 
phenomenon.  For  instance,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  many  people  did  not 
like  either  candidate  and  cast  negative  ballots  by  staying  home. 

But  this  has  been  true  in  other  elections,  in  lesser  or  greater  degree,  and  does 
not  explain  the  millions  who  have  never  qualified  to  vote  in  any  election. 

Among  them,  according  to  one  student,  are  substantial  numbers  of  minority 
Americans — blacks,  Chieanos,  Indians,  the  urban  poor — precisely  those  with  the 
greatest  take  in  social  change. 

They  don't  register  partly  because  of  embarrassment,  inconvenience  and  just 
plain  bureaucratic  red  tape,  alleges  Penn  Kimball,  newsman  and  professor  of 
journalism  at  Colutnbia  University,  in  a  recently  published  book  "The  Discon- 
nected." 

A  feeling  of  isolation — of  "disconnection" — is  deeply  rooted  among  ethnic  and 
racial  minorities,  says  Kimball.  He  suggests  that  at  least  one  possible  strategy 
for  changing  this  situation  would  be  a  universal  voter  registration  system  run 
like  the  census. 

Placing  the  burden  of  registration  responsibility  on  the  government,  he  says, 
would  rescue  the  would-be  voter  from  deliberate  or  accidental  disenfranchise- 
ment  and  be  a  step  toward  connecting  him  to  the  democratic  process. 
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[From  the  Ashland,  Ky.,  Independent,  Oct.  24,  1972] 
New  Registration  Approach 

Poor  turnouts  at  the  polls  are  a  recurrent  source  of  embarrassment  in  our 
democratic  society.  Each  succeeding  election  reinforces  the  conclusion  that  a 
lot  of  people  who  ought  to  be  voting  are  not  doing  so,  and  that  to  this  extent 
representative  government  is  crippled. 

This  view  derives  further  support  from  Penn  Kimball's  new  book,  "The  Dis- 
connected," published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press.  Kimball,  a  Columbia 
professor  who  specializes  in  political  analysis,  says  the  "disconnected"  are 
the  people  who  take  little  or  no  part  in  the  political  process.  He  finds  that  they 
are  "drawn  disproportionately  from  the  ranks  of  the  nation's  poor  from  ethnic 
minority  groups,  from  disadvantaged  residents  of  our  largest  urban  centers." 

The  author  cites  various  reasons  why  many  people  in  these  categories  are  not 
registered  to  vote.  Political  organizations,  he  notes,  often  keep  tight  control  on 
local  registration  procedures  to  forestall  change  ;  instructions  and  procedures  for 
registering  tend  be  over-complicated ;  residency  requirements  are  a  hindrance ; 
individuals,  feeling  powerless  or  lacking  confidence,  have  slim  motivation  to 
register  and  vote;  registration  places  and  hours  frequently  are  inconvenient; 
registration  is  halted  too  long  before  election  day ;  embarrassment  hampers 
illiterate  or  foreign-speaking  persons,  who   shy  away  from   registering. 

Professor  Kimball  offers  a  broad,  general  remedy  :  a  system  of  universal  voter 
enrollment  in  which  the  federal  government  would  take  the  initiative.  The  idea, 
often  advanced  before,  derives  new  Impetus  from  the  Kimball  studies  and  con- 
clusions. It  should  be  seriously  considered  by  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Edward  Panarello,  legisla- 
tive director,  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  PANARELLO,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR, 
RETAIL  CLERKS  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

]\Ir.  Paxarello.  Mv  name  is  Edward  Panarello,  I  am  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  Retail  Clerks  International  Association.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  my 
right  is  Mv.  James  Huntley,  field  director  of  the  Active  Ballot  Club. 

Mv  statement  which  is  brief  is  being  made  on  behalf  of  James  House- 
wrisrht,  president  of  Active  Ballot  Club,  who  is  out  of  town. 

This  committee  has  already  heard  considerable  testimony  about  the 
many  statistics  on  registration,  the  horror  stories  about  nonvoting  in 
many  States  and  many  other  compelling  reasons  for  changing  our 
antiquated  registration  laws.  Therefore,  I  will  not  burden  you  with 
more  rhetoric  along  those  lines. 

I  simply  want  to  remind  the  committee  a1)Out  the  incalculable  waste 
of  our  current  registration  system.  The  number  of  organizations  which 
pour  precious  money  and  manpower  into  registering  their  particular 
constituencies  is  very  impressive.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  those  organiza- 
tions: Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties,  of  course;  the 
I^eague  of  'Women  A^oters  and  all  of  its  State  affiliates;  the  NAACP; 
the  AFL-CIO.  all  of  its  affiliates  and  all  the  independent  unions,  such 
as  the  UAW,  Team?^ers,  and  United  Mine  "Workers:  the  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Institute :  Frontlash :  the  Urban  League ;  and  scores  of  other 
organizations  with  deep  civic  concern  about  the  continued  poor  turn- 
out of  voters. 

These  various  groups  recognize  that  registration  laws  are  an  almost 
insurmountable  barrier  to  voting.  Therefore,  they  all  allocate  consider- 
able sums  of  money  and  use  untold  hours  of  manpower  to  work  dili- 
gently at  the  project  of  registration.  Unfortunately,  the  registration 
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process  is  a  treadmill  to  oblivion,  for  as  fast  as  new  registrants  are 
poured  into  one  end  of  the  system  the  newly  ineligible  are  kicked  out 
at  the  other  end.  Anyone  who  has  ever  engaged  in  this  process  knows 
how  frustrating  and  enervating  it  can  be.  The  sensation  is  one  of  work- 
ing out  of  a  bottomless  pit. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  registration  problem  that  we  often 
choose  to  ignore.  We  have  by  law  abolished  the  poll  tax.  Yet,  for 
many  Americans  a  form  of  poll  tax  is  still  with  us.  For  example,  if 
you  live  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  you  want  to  register  to  vote,  you 
pay  a  form  of  poll  tax  when  you  register  at  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Board  of  Elections.  Unless  you  register  on  the  one  day  during  the  year 
when  there  is  countywide  registration,  you  must  take  time  off  from 
work  to  register  between  the  hours  of  8  :30  a.m.  and  4 :30  p.m.  and  you 
most  also  pay  a  fee  between  $1  and  $2  to  park  your  car  while  you  reg- 
ister at  the  board  of  elections.  This  is  a  much  higher  and  crueler  poll 
tax  than  we  ever  paid  during  the  days  when  the  poll  tax  was  legal. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  live  in  North  Dakota,  you  don't  have  to 
register  at  all.  That  doesn't  really  sound  like  equal  protection  under 
the  law. 

Those  then  are  just  two  of  the  reasons  why  the  Retail  Clerks  Inter- 
national Association  believes  the  Congress  should  adopt  S.  352. 

Our  organization  has  approximately  650,000  union  members,  and 
of  that  membership  approximately  50  percent  is  25  years  old  and 
younger.  We  have  a  law  which  permits  18  and  ol'der  to  vote,  and  we 
find  a  poor  turnout  in  that  particular  group  of  new  young  voters.  We 
are  deeply  concerned  about  it.  We  feel  it  is  important  that  young  citi- 
zens vote.  We  reach  out  for  the  young  members  that  we  represent  and 
try  to  educate  them  of  their  civic  duties.  This  is  something  new  for 
them,  and  yet  we  have  a  poor  registration  turnout.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  mandatory,  like  the  income  tax  filing  that  is  required  each  year 
so  that  these  young  citizens  will  know  their  responsibility  in  this 
democracy. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  add  that  we  have  some  other  mandatory  re- 
quirements that  might  offer  us  another  alternative  here.  That  is  we 
have  to  fill  out  a  form  for  a  social  security  card,  and  there  is  no  choice 
about  it.  They  have  to  register  for  the  draft.  They  do  have  to  send  in 
an  income  tax  form  and  they  have  to  fill  out  a  form  for  a  driver's 
license,  that  is  mandatory  if  they  are  going  to  drive  a  car.  Maybe  some 
mix  of  this  requirement  that  already  exists  should  also  automatically 
register  them  if  they  meet  whatever  minimal  requirements  that  there 
are,  like  1 8  years  old,  and  make  them  register  from  that  time  on.  sub- 
ject to  updating  for  geographical  reasons. 

Mr.  Panarello.  Exactly,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  another  striking 
example  of  the  hardship  imposed  on  our  membership.  Our  retail 
workers  are  required  to  work  in  stores  that  operate  from  approxi- 
mately 9  o'clock  in  the  moniing  until  9.  10.  or  11  at  night,  and  we 
have  now  some  operations  that  are  open  24  hours  a  day,  7  da^^s  a 
week.  It  becomes  practically  impossible  with  this  type  of  operation 
to  recfister  to  vote. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  simple  post  card  registration  spelled 
out  in  the  bill  is  a  workable  and  sound  system.  If  the  State  of  Texas 
finds  that  it  can  effectively  register  voters  by  having  them  clip  a 
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coupon  from  the  daily  papers  and  mailing  it  to  the  county  clerk, 
then  certainly  this  system  should  work  even  more  effectively. 

We  are  also  very  impressed  with  the  financial  incentives  offered 
to  the  States  to  encourage  them  to  adopt  the  post  card  registration 
form  for  State  elections.  At  a  time  when  virtually  all  State  govern- 
ments are  strapped  for  funds,  this  incentive  program  should  prove 
extremely  attractive. 

S.  352  would  virtually  set  aside  voter  registration  as  a  problem. 
It  would  free  the  political  parties  and  the  civic-minded  organiza- 
tions who  spend  so  much  money  and  manpower  on  this  project  to 
devote  their  energies  and  funds  to  much  more  important  tasks  in  the 
electoral  process. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement.  Do  you 
see  any  problems  that  we  present  to  you  if  we  were  to  consider  seriously 
the  mandatory  route  in  some  form — again  it  is  not  refined — either 
requiring  registration  in  Federal  elections,  which  in  effect  would  pro- 
duce legislation  for  the  States  at  the  same  time,  or  require  the  signing 
of  a  ballot,  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  combined  in  the  registering 
process,  as  North  Dakota  does,  however  you  do  that?  Would  that 
pose  problems  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Panarello.  At  the  outset,  without  any  careful  study  that  would 
be  required,  I  can  see  no  immediate  problem  it  would  present.  I  think 
our  membere  would  respond  to  that  type  of  service,  as  is  required 
in  the  income  tax,  social  security,  and  so  forth.  This  could  be  another 
requirement  in  the  whole  process  of  our  democratic  system  which  is 
so  important. 

The  Chairman.  Professor  Kimball  has  a  real  point  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  whole  business,  that  the  moment  you  go  into  the  mandatory 
field,  it  is  a  worrysome  process  about  how  much  is  mandatory  and 
how  mucii  is  incentive,  the  individual's  own  incentive. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  has  preferred  to  be  very  careful  about  en- 
croachments on  the  individual's  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  de- 
cision, all  of  this  sort  of  thin^.  But  I  am  bothered  by  the  fact  that 
freedom  requires  responsibilities  if  it  is  going  to  remain  free,  that 
the  only  ultimate  freedom  I  suppose  is  in  the  jungle,  and  that  includes 
the  free  riglit  to  get  chewed  up  by  the  next  beast  that  comes  along. 
Once  we  start  the  process  of  civilization,  whatever  we  mean 
by  that  term,  we  have  systematically  eroded  theoretical  freedom  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  good,  primed  to  safeguard  the  abolition  of 
freedom  in  the  name  of  freedom,  safeguard  against  the  abolition  in  the 
name  of  it.  So  I  guess  frankly  I  am  going  to  somewhat  bring  the 
horse  to  the  water,  even  if  he  does  not  drink.  He  chooses  whether  he 
is  thirsty  enough  to  drink  or  whether  he  is  disgusted  enough  not  to 
drink ;  but  at  least  we  get  him  to  the  tank. 

Mr.  Panarello.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  something  v,"e  want  to  wrestle  with  here 
as  we  try  to  find  our  way.  hopefully  v.isely  through  that  area  of  un- 
certainty. It  may  take  an  entirely  different  measure  to  achieve  that 
goal.  I  do  not  want  to  mix  that  up  with  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  postcard  system  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  but 
it  is  a  real  interesting  question,  a  troubling  question. 

Mr.  Panarello.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  We  cannot  babysit  for  everybody.  We  have  to  decide 
what  floor  we  believe  we  are  required  to  put  under  society  as  we  keep 
raising  its  level  of  operations.  The  same  old  thing  we  run  into  with 
communications,  the  media,  we  all  appreciate  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  first  amendment,  the  Constitution,  but  more  skallawags  have 
hidden  behind  that  in  order  to  practice  some  policies  against  the  civil- 
ized processes  of  raising  the  level  of  understanding  and  the  capability 
of  coming  to  grips  with  the  new  problems  in  the  real  world.  It  is  a 
tough  and  risky  grey  area  that  exists  there,  and  we  are  all  kind  of  hesi- 
tant about  plunging  into  it. 

Mr.  Panarello.  I  realize  how  complex  it  can  be.  One  point  that  really 
onroe?;  to  mv  mind  is  here  we  are  trying  to  get  the  people  to  exercise 
their  right  to  register  to  vote.  This  is  the  foundation.  This  is  the  proc- 
ess where  legislators  are  being  elected  and  it  is  the  laws  that  will  govern 
the  land,  and  that  is  why  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  see 
that  a  svstem  prevails  that  will  permit  the  citizen  to  do  that  funda- 
mental duty  that  he  is  supposed  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  This  particular  proposal  in  S.  352  centers  on  the 
Bureau  of  Census.  Of  course  that  becomes  the  case  in  point.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  enrolled  under  the  census,  and  we  are  required 
to  get  certain  types  of  information,  although  there  was  disagree- 
ment over  what  types  you  had  to  respond  to.  The  States  waggled 
over  some  forms  of  the  census.  But  it  is  still  required  now,  and  this 
seemed  to  us  to  be  a  logical  Federal  mechanism,  at  least  for  Federal 
elections,  plus  financial  incentives  that  might  encourage  some  of  the 
States  to  catch  up  with  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  Panarello.  Exactlv. 

The  Chairman.  Well  I  have  no  other  questions  at  this  particular 
point.  I  want  to  thank  vou  verv  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Jacob  dayman,  administrative  director, 
Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACOB  CLAYMAN,  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIRECTOR, 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPARTMENT,  AFL-CIO 

Mr.  r^LAYMAN.  Mr.  Chnirman.  T  am  representing  the  Industrial 
ITi'iion  Denartment  here  this  morning. 

Firstly  I  want  to  thank  vou,  and  our  or.q-anization  wants  to  thank 
you  for  raisin;'"  this  issue  and  this  discussion  from  the  classroom  to 
ifche  Senate  Halls.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  have  listened  over  the 
years,  probably  most  of  m^'  life,  to  this  essential  discussion,  how  do 
we  get  people  rofristered  ?  How  do  we  get  them  to  vote  ?  How  do 
we  make  them  take  part  in  the  basic  democratic  process  of  decision- 
maldng? 

Jf  sce^-'TS  to  ns  thnt  vou  hnve  taken  one  ma'iT'ificent  stride  forward 
in  breaking  through  a  rather  archaic  trj^dition.  I  aui  irettincr  old 
eiiou^'h  to  relv  upon  memories  these  davs.  Several  people  have  talked 
al^oiit  Ohio.  I  pom^  from  Ob.io.  T  have  wrestled  with  this  issue  in 
Ohio.  So  if  vou  will  excuse  me,  if  T  re1v  upon  mv  Ohio  experience, 
altb^u,<Th  I  quickb'  note  that  while  Ohio  is  not  ono  of  tlie  better  States 
in  the  firea  of  registration  voting,  it  is  not  one  of  the  worst.  I  would 
guess  thnt  it  is  fairly  normal  as  ^'e  define  normal  situation  in  this 
area  as  far  as  States  are  concerned. 

I  remember  25  years  ago  when  some  of  us  wcT-e  ti-ying  to  reform 
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the  Ohio  law,  nowhere  near  as  forward  tlirusting  as  your  bill  or 
the  bill  of  Senator  Kennedy,  I  had  a  discussion  with  I  thought  a 
well  meaning  conservative  State  senator.  His  thesis  was,  and  he  meant 
it  earnestly,  that  simply  extending  the  right,  the  privilege,  was 
enough,  that  there  was  no  obligation  upon  the  State  or  Government 
to  be  aggressively  active  in  the  role  of  the  encourager,  persuader.  I 
suspect  that  debate  essentially  still  goes  on,  and  the  likelihood  in 
one  way  or  another  it  will  be  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
floor  of  the  House  as  this  bill  makes  its  way  through.  I  have  always 
entertained  the  notion,  I  hope  it  is  not  naive,  that  Government  has 
a  duty  not  to  be  passive,  but  to  be  forward  thrusting  in  the  area  of 
registration  and  voting. 

You  have  heard  some  stories  about  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  they 
are  true.  Five  days  a  week,  Monday  through  Friday,  there  is  an  office 
downtown  in  the  hurly-burly  of  Cleveland,  and  it  is  open  from  9  to 
either  4:30  or  5  o'clock.  It  is  never  open  otherwise.  Those  who  can, 
those  who  will  come  forward  are  given  the  privilege  and  right  to 
register  and  they  do. 

Of  course  what  happens  is  that  the  registration  is  relatively  low. 
Once  every  2  years  before  the  election,  in  the  precincts  they  may — not 
that  they  must — they  may  have  registration.  That  decision  is  made  by 
the  local  board  of  elections.  That  board  of  elections  is  composed  of  four 
members,  two  Democrats  and  two  Republicans  designated  by  both 
parties.  If  they  disagree,  and  they  do  from  time  to  time,  some  will  say 
we  reallv  do  not  need  it,  we  do  not  need  anv  more  registration  in  our 
registration  facilities  than  we  have  now,  and  it  goes  to  the  secretary 
of  the  state.  The  secretary  of  the  state  makes  the  decision.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  state  uniformly  makes  the  decision  based  upon  his  party 
politics. 

If  his  party  is  interested  in  easy  registration,  then  he  makes  the 
decision  on  the  side  of  those  who  want  more  registration  facilities  or 
vice  versa.  This  will  be  true  of  Democrats,  and  this  will  be  true  of 
Republicans. 

But  I  turn  to  another  city  now  because  there  is  a  fascinating  experi- 
ence in  that  city.  They  had  one  fascinating  experience  that  indicates 
the  frail  vessel  we  have  in  State  governments  for  the  growth  of  serious 
registration,  and  that  is  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

Back  in  1966,  mind  you.  140  asso<^iations  loined  too-p^1-"^r  nri^^  coiri 
we  want  1  day  of  registration  on  Sunday.  I  suspected  the  political 
]3ressures  wore  such  that  the  board  of  elections  said  very  well,  re- 
luctantly. I  am  sure.  Among  the  140  organizations  were  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  NAACP,  the  trade  unions,  a  whole  variety  of 
churches,  so  they  had  this  registration.  Apparently  God  was  not  on 
the  side  of  the  140  organizations  because  they  had  one  hell  of  a  rain 
storm  all  day  long  on  this  great  day  when  the  community  was  gearing 
for  massive  registration. 

Notwithstanding  the  rainstorm  and  all,  22,000  people  registered 
on  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  In  1  day? 

Mr.  Claymaist.  On  1  day,  on  a  Sunday.  Now  this  was  twice  as  much 
as  the  Cleveland  registration,  which  is  a  much  larger  city,  in  spite 
of  the  storm,  and  the  genei-al  opinion  was  that  had  it  been  a  7iice  day, 
thev  would  have  registered  40,000.  and  this  would  have  been  fantastic. 

As  it  was  they  did  a  grand  job. 
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Well,  what  is  the  result  of  this  rather  interesting  story  ?  At  the  very- 
first  opportunity  in  the  next  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  they 
passed  a  bill,  made  it  into  law,  that  there  would  never  be  local  regis- 
tration on  Sundays. 

The  Chairman.  Never  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Clayman.  Never  on  Sunday.  INIind  you,  the  churches  were 
deeply  involved  among  these  140  organizations,  and  so  in  spite  of  this 
outward  resentment  of  God  being  on  the  side  of  those  wanting  to 
register  on  Sunday,  the  legislature  said  it  shall  not  be  done.  Of  course, 
all  of  us  know  why. 

This  was  always  the  kind  of  unspoken  debate.  Why  ?  Why  do  some 
want  easy  registration  and  why  do  some  want  difficult  registration? 
I  do  not  want  to  spell  out  all  the  details. 

Some  of  us  prosper  by  easy  registration,  some  of  us  prosper  by  very 
small  registration,  difficult  registration.  This  is  the  physical,  moral 
as  well  as  practical  fact  in  Congress  and  outside  of  Congress  and 
among  the  States. 

Well  this  kind  of  situation  that  I  have  described  to  you  about 
Cincinnati  leads  me  to  a  question,  the  voluntary  approach,  leads  me 
to  the  question  that  the  States  on  their  own,  even  with  carrots,  even 
with  lovely  lumps  of  sugar,  are  prepared  to  do  the  job  in  our  time — 
are  they  ?  My  guess  is  that  the  normal  Ohio  Legislature  is  not  prepared 
to  do  that,  the  normal  one.  Occasionally,  maybe  every  10  or  15  years 
you  get  an  abnormal  legislature.  But  the  normal  one  will  not,  even 
if  the  Federal  Government  put  up  all  the  money. 

This  worries  me.  I  suspect  that  other  States  are  in  the  Pame  category. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  demean  the  role  of  a  lot  of  States  that  have 
made  some  progress,  and  what  I  have  said  should  not  contain  that 
implication. 

Now  then,  we  recite  all  the  statistics  that  you  have  heard  over  and 
over  again,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  recite  those  again  for  you,  except 
to  say  that  there  is  an  amazing  degree  of  consensus  on  the  statistics. 
In  ail  my  reading  and  all  my  probing,  I  find  little  dissent  on  the 
numbers,  and  that  is  interesting  because  it  is  rare  that  you  get  the 
controversial  issue  where  there  is  not  serious  dispute  about  the  numbers 
themselves. 

There  is  one  statistic  I  want  to  recite  to  you,  and  it  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  to  me.  I  think  it  has  been  recited  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  this 
committee  and  others  before.  Over  the  years  6  out  of  10  adult  Amer- 
icans vote.  6  out  of  10,  60  percent,  worse  of  course  in  the  last  election. 
Nine  out  of  10  of  those  registered  vote.  According  to  preliminary 
census  data,  87  percent  of  those  registered  to  vote  in  1972  went  to  tlie 
polls  and  voted  on  election  day.  Here  we  have  55  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate voting,  and  yet  87  percent  of  all  those  who  registered,  which 
means  to  me  at  least  that  the  process  of  registration  imposes  some  kind 
of  ideological  spur  or  psychological  spur  in  the  person  himself  who 
registers  who  gets  out  and  votes. 

I  think  that  statistics  is  terribly  profound  in  the  discussion  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  future,  as  we  look  to  the  greater 
participation  of  Americans  in  the  voting  process. 

Another  statistic — and  I  will  not  recite  the  details,  T  am  sure  you 
are  familiar  with  them — it  has  been  en^phasized  in  the  room  this 
morning  that  the  lower  the  economic  level  of  the  potential  voters,  the 
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citizens,  the  fewer  register.  I  suppose  that  political  philosophers  and 
sociologists,  psychiatrists,  might  liave  an  answer  for  this,  but  this  is 
the  literal  lact.  1  am  conhdent  in  my  own  mind,  my  own  observations 
that  the  difficulty  of  registration  is  one  of  the  problems,  and  indeed 
it  may  be  one  ot  the  major  problems. 

The  bitter  irony  is  that  those  who  need  the  political  process  the  most 
in  our  country  are  those  in  a  real  sense  who  are  victimized  in  part  by 
the  elaborate  scheme  against  easy  registration. 

We  tliink  your  bill  would  go  a  long  way  in  increasing  the  percentage 
of  the  people  who  vote.  We  make  the  same  point  that  the  AFL^CIO 
made.  We  would  hope  that  you  would  include  the  language  of  your 
bill  of  last  year  as  we  relate  to  Dunn  v.  Blumstein.  1  am  sure  you  are 
familiar  of  course  with  the  issue,  with  the  problem.  So  in  conclusion 
I  certainly  say  thank  you  for  your  bill  and  more  power  to  you.  In  this 
Congress  hopefully  you  will  make  this  the  law  of  the  land  in  the 
next  few  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  certainly  appreciate  your  very  moving  and  elo- 
quent statement  on  this.  I  think  on  the  point  that  Andy  was  raising 
earlier  that  you  allude  to  again,  hoping  we  might  restore  the  language, 
we  want  to  have  a  real  look  at  that.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  may  be 
mixing  up  two  things  there,  mixing  up  the  content  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1970  and  the  specifics  of  the  Dunn  and  Blumistein  deci- 
sion, the  two  different  things,  and  the  one  goes  much  further  than 
the  other.  So  we  want  to  have  our  legal  staff  have  a  look  to  make  sure 
that  w^e  have  that  resolved. 

We  just  do  not  want  it  to  slip  by.  That  is  the  point.  We  want  to 
make  sure  everybody  knows  what  the  intention  of  the  Congress  was 
here.  So  we  will,  thanks  to  the  alerting  that  you  have  done  here  this 
morning,  give  that  close  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Clatman.  Obviously  our  concern  is  to  tie  down  that  30-day 
limitation.  We  think  it  makes  sense;  and  as  we  move  with  jet  speed 
into  the  computer  age,  if  we  have  not  already  arrived,  the  30-day 
limitation  is  easily  manageable. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly  after  at  least  the  very  first  input  of 
this,  it  may  be  some  problem  as  you  start  this  process,  but  the  moment 
it  is  underway,  the  cumulative  effect  of  it,  I  think,  would  contribute 
very  substantially  to  minimizing  the  mechanical  and  technical  and 
the  volume  of  problems  involved  in  it.  But  we  know  what  many  of  your 
experiences  have  been  and  certainly  will  seize  your  sense  of  urgency 
in  regard  to  removing  this  area  as  one  of  the  obstructions  to  voter 
participation,  even  though  we  are  not  sure  how  we  can  guarantee  the 
removal  of  other  obstructions. 

This  is  certainly  one  that  can  be  legislated,  legislated  simply  and 
specifically  and  decisively  by  a  simple  act  of  Congress.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Clayman.  Thank  you. 
The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  it. 

The  committee  hearing  will  recess  on  the  call  of  the  chairman.  We 
have  a  recess  of  the  Congress  coming  up.  When  we  resume  the  re^lar 
sessions  of  Congress,  we  will  resume  our  time  schedule  for  additional 
hearings  on  this  question. 

(Whereupon  at  12  noon,  the  committee  was  recessed  to  reconvene  at 

the  call  of  the  chair.) 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Jacob  dayman  follows:) 

91-577  O — 73 13 
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STATEMENT  OF 
JACOB  CLAYMAN,    ADMINISTRATIVE  DIRECTOR 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPARTMENT,   AFL-CIO 

BEFORE 
THE  SENATE  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMITTEE  ON  REGISTRATION  AND  VOTING 
LEGISLATION,    S.    3  52 


February  8,     1973 

My  name  is  Jacob  Clayman,      I  am  Administrative  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Union  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.     Affiliated  with  the  Industrial  Union 
Department  are  61  international  unions  with  membership  in  excess  of  six 
million.     Our  organization  is  deeply  interested  in  standardizing  and 
modernizing  registration  and  voting  laws  and  has  been  for  many  years. 

Let  me  recite  an  incident  from  my  own  experience  which,    I  believe, 
presents  the  central  issue.     Years  ago,    along  with  others,    I  was  involved 
in  an  earnest  effort  to  induce  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  reform  an  archaic 
registration  law  which  was  exceedingly  restrictive.     I  recall  a  discussion 
with  an  intelligent  conservative  state  senator  who  made  the  point  that  the 
duty  of  governmient  was  merely  to  make  available  the  opportunity  to  register 
and  vote  to  the    citizens  of  Ohio  but  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
encourage  registration  and  voting. 

And  therein  lies  the  heart  of  the  basic  issue  presented  in  S.  352. 
Shall  government  nnerely  make  the  opportunity  to  register  and  vote 
physically  available  or  shall  government  actively  and  aggressively 
encourage  and  assist  its  citizens  to  participate  in  the  democratic  process? 
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The  conversation  I  described  above  took  place  approximately  25  years 
ago.     The  situation  has  not  materially  changed  in  Ohio  since.     Boards  of 
elections  offices  are  still  open  from  9  to  4:30  or  5;00,    five  days  a  week.     This 
is  the  only  place  where  a  citizen  may  register  during  the  average  year.     Every 
two  years  there  may  or  may  not  be,    depending  on  the  whim  of  the    local  boards 
of  elections,    registratxOn  in  local  areas.     Ohio  county  boards  of  elections  are 
composed  of  two  members  from  each  party,    designated  by  the  party.     If  they 
are  in  agreement,    tley  may  permit  the  localized  registration  that  I  have  just 
described.     If  they  are  not  in  agreement,    and  this  happens,    the  Secretary  of 
State  makes  the  final  decision.      His  decision  is  almost  uniformly  made  on  the 
basis  of  his  party  politics. 

I  have  said  that  nothing  much  has  changed  for  the  better  in  Ohio  in  the 
area  of  voter  registration.     There    is  an  interesting  case  in  point  of  recent 
vintage.      In   1966  in  Cincinnati,    Ohio,    a  registration  program  was  devised  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,    the  NAACP,    church  organizations  and  labor  unions 
which  they  called  Operation  REVUP.      The  board  of  elections  was  induced  to 
permit  one  day  of  precinct  registration  to  take  place  on  a  Sunday.     Unfortunately, 
the  Sunday  in  question  produced  miserable  weather,    a  day-long  rainstorm. 
Notwithstanding,    registration  results  were  far  better  than  normal. 

What  effect  did  this  result  have  on  state  legislation  to  reform  the  law? 
The  then  party  in  power  at  the  earliest  possible  date  thereafter  passed  a  law 
which  prohibited  any  registration  on  Sundays!     Apparently  the  legislature  didn't 
look  kindly  on  successes  of  this  nature. 
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And  now  to  some  of  the  statistics.     We  have  just  come  through  a  political 
campaign  in  which  approximately  77  million  Americans  voted.     This  may  sound 
like  a  lot  numerically  but  this  figure  represents  only  about  55%  of  all  those  who 
were  eligible  to  vote.     It  was  the  lowest  turnout  in  a  Presidential  year  since 
1948  when  52%  of  all  eligible  citizens  went  to  the  polls.     Of  the   139  million 
eligible  to  vote  in  the   1972  election,    early  reports  suggest  that  about  100    million 
were  registered.     Nearly  40  million  did  not  register  at  all.     Of  the   100  million 
who  did,    about  24  million  -  nearly  25%    -  did  not  go  to  the  voting  booths.     If 
these  estimates  are  all  accurate,     this  means  that  62  million  Americans  did  not 
vote. 

This  is  even  more  alarming  when  you  compare  this  record  with  that  of 
other  democracies  in  recent  years.      For  example,    i'l  Germany  in  1969,     86.7% 
of  those  eligible  voted;  in  Canada,    in  1968,     75,7%  of  those  eligible  voted;  in 
Great  Britain  in  1970,     72%  of  those  eligible  voted,    and  in  Norway  in  1969,    82.  5% 
of  those  eligible  voted.     And  European  and  American  political  scientists  believe 
that  the  much  higher  voter  participation  abroad  and  in  Canada  is  in  major  part 
attributable  to  the  ease  of  registration. 

Many  experts  cite  various   reasons  for  the  low  voter  performance  in  1972. 
Some  of  the  reasons  cited  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  anticipated  Nixon  landslide  made  many  voters  stay  at  home, 

2.  The  failure  of  either  Presidential  candidate  to  generate  truly 
widespread  excitement  or  enthusiasm  may  have  limited  the  turnout. 
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After  all  the  masterminding,    the  fact  remains  that  a  topmost  factor  in 
lower  voter  turnout  has  been  the  archaic  restrictive  laws  in  many  states  and 
communities  that  inhibit  a  citizen     from  exercising  his  franchise  of  register- 
ing and  voting. 

In  state  after  state,    we  see  the  chaos  and  complexity  and  confusion  in 
our  present  registraf'on  ^-stem.      Wherever  we  lor.k,    we  find  that  registration 
is  an  obstacle  course  for  the  voter  instead  of  the  easy  path  to  the  polls  it  ought 
to  be.     The  defects  In  the  present  system  are  not  coifmed  to  any  state  or 
geographic  region.      I  am  sure  the  Committee  is  aware  of  the  problems  of  early 
closing  deadlines,    '^nfair  registration  requirements,    inaccessible  registration 
offices  aid  a  host  of  other  burdens  put  upon  the  citizen  when  he  attempts  to 
register.      To  repeat,    we  take  the  position  that  the  government  not  only  has  the 
legal  obligat-.on  to  provide  the  facilities  and  machinery  for  registering  and 
voting,    but  also  the  moral  obligation  of  enthusiastically  encouraging  our  citizens 
to  register  and  vote.     We  feel  that  too  often  our  laws  discourage,    not  encourage, 
voter  participation.     It  is  our  conten;ion  that  in  states  where  you  have  good 
registration  laws,    the  citizens  will  more  likely  respond  on  Election  Day. 

While,    generally  speaking,    over  the  years  only  six  out  of  ten  adult 
Americans  \ote;    nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  are   registered  vote.     According  to 
preliminary  census  data,    87%  of  those  registering  to  vote  in  1972  went  to  the 
polls  and  voted  on  Election  Day.     A  comparison  of  the  voter  turnout  in  states 
where  you  have  good  registration  laws,    and  those  who  don't,    point  out  the  same 
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fact.     For  example:  in  Georgia,   which  had  a  restrictive  residency  requirement 
and  closed  down  its    registration  50  days  before  Election  Day,    had  only  a  37,8% 
voter  turnout,    whereas  m  Utah,   which  has  a  more  liberal  residency  requirement 
and  keeps  its  registration  open  to  a  few  days  before  election,    had  a  69.4%  voter 
turnout  in  the   1972  election.     Obviously,    once  Americans   register,    they  do 
exercise  their  voting   rights.     Also,   we  find  mos*:  alarming  that  the  burden  of  our 
complex  ar.d  capric  ous  registration  system    weighs    ^special'y  heavy  on  dis- 
advantaged groups  in  our  society. 

Only  66%  of  th-e  cation's  black  citizens  were  registered  in  1968  while  the 
figure  was  76%  for  the  wnite  population. 

Only  53%  of  those  in  families  wi:h  incomes  of  less  than  $3,  000  were 
registered  in  1968,    wl  ile  82%  of  those  in  families  with  incomes  between  $10,  000 
and  $15,000  were  registered. 

Only  69%  of  the  nation's  manual  workers  were  registered  to  vote  while 
83%  of  the  r.ation's  w'hite  collar  workers  were  registered. 

The  prel:mi^:ary  census  data  for   1972  indicate  that  essentially  the  same 
pattern  was  followed  last  November  with  two  additional  groups  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage:    18  to  21  year  olds  of  whom  only  about  40%  went  to  the  polls  and 
Mexican-Americans,    of  whom  only  about  30%  voted. 

Clearly,    on  the  basLs  of  statistics  like  these,    the  burden  of  our  present 
registration  system  fal's  most  heavily  on  the  poor,    the  black,    the  less  educated, 
ine  blue-collar  worker,    the    young,    and  the  Spanish-speaking. 
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We  belie\e  the  key  to  aa  effective  election  law  is  a  simple  method  of 
national  registration  -  the  registration  process  as  prov:ded  by  Senate  Bill 
352,    as  introduced  bv  Senator  McGee.     This  registration  process  would 
establish  with  ti-ie  Bureau  of  Census  a  system  allowing  voters  to  register  to 
vote  in  federal  elections  by  complying  wi;h  the  following  procedure: 

-  Postcard  registration  forms  would  be  delivered  through  the  mails 
to  each  postal  address,    preaddressed  for  mailing  to  the  appropriate  state 
or  local  registration  office. 

=  By  fil'ing  out  and  mailing  this  simple  form  back  to  the  state  official, 
a  citizen  would  thus  be  registered. 

One  of  (he  mail  ohiecr^ons  to  this  postcard  registration  hasheen  the 
opponent's  claim  ina:  reg 's-rat'-or.  by  mail  might  lead  to  fraud  and  ineligible 
electors  he  ng  placed  on  the  po.ls.      This  argument  doesnot  seem  to  prevail 
when  you  consider  ihe  facts.      For  example,    in  the  state  of  North  Dakota, 
there  is  no  registration  wha:soever.     You  sjmply  go  up  a.-:d  ask  for  your  ballot 
and  sign  a  book.     It  is  your  affidavit  that  you  are  legitimate.     To  my  knowledge, 
there  has  been  no  vote  fraud  case  eter  to  come  out  of  North  Dakota.     The  same 
could  be  pointed  out  i'l  the  sta;e  of  Texas  where  Texans  for  many  years  have 
been  able  to  reg.ster  bv  clipping  a  coupon  from  a  newspaper,    completing  the 
form  and  mai'ing  it  to  the  county  clerk.      There  is  no  evidence  indicating  that 
Texas  has  exuer  .ficed  an  increase  in  fraudulent  registration. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  registering  process  we  would  like  to  comment  upon 
is  the   residence   requirement  and  the  closing  of  registration.     Since  Senator   McGee 
last  introduced  S.     2574  in  the  92nd  Congress,    the  Supreme  Court  in  Dunn  vs. 
Blumstein,    held  tha^  the  unreasonable  residency  requirement  in  Tennessee  was 
illegal.     Since  then,    Tennessee  has  established  a  30=day  residency  requirement 
similar  to  that  used  for  presidential  elections.     However,    there   seem  to  be  some 
uncertainties  in  soiTie  of  the  states  as  to  how  Dunn  vs.    Blumstein  is  to  be 
interpreted.     Certain  states  are  circumventing  this  decision  by  closing  down 
registration  40  to  50  days  prior  to  Election  Day.      Our  position  is  that  as  a 
minimum,    the  closing  of  the   registration  and  the   residency  requirements   should 
be  similar  and  not  more  than  30  days.      Some  stales  have  registering  up  to  3  or  4 
days  before  election  a-id  have  experienced  no  difficulties  in  conducting  the 
e  lection. 

We  are  hopeful   rhat  this   national  voter  reg.sfration  proposal  will  become 
law.     Tr  is  our  op'.niori  that  left  to  individual  state  actions,    the  comprehensive 
reform  ue  need  will  nc.  er  happen.     Registration  is  a  national  problem  and  it 
demands  a  nar.onal   solution.     It  would  be  our  opinion  that  if  you  provide  an  easy 
and  simple  method  for  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  become  registered,    they 
wilt  respond  bot^i  to  registering  and  *o  exercising  their  constitutional  right:  to 
vote  on  Election  Day. 

It  is  our   b.o\t.     'at  this  is  a   result  devoutly  wished  for  by  all  good  citizens 
in  all  political  parties. 
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(The  following  statements  were  subsequently  supplied  for  the 
record:) 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  THCMAS  EAGLETON  OF  MISSOURI 

The    right    to    vote    is    tlie   most   basis    ingredient 
to   participatory   democracy.      Any    impedment    to    the    exercise 
of   tliat    right   must   have    exceptional    justification    in    this 
nation. 

Anytime    the   procedures    for  qualifying    to   vote, 
for    registering    to   vote,    or    for   voting    itself,    serve    to    dis- 
courage   a   citizen    from   voting    then    the   procedures    must   witli- 
stand   severe    examination.         The    present    crazy-quilt    pnttern 
of  State    and    local    laws    confront    the   potential    voter  witli 
confusion    and   difficulty    and   cannot   be    justified   on    any   basis 
of   jiro  Lection    against    fraud   or    alnise. 

During    the    last    Congress    tl\e    Senate    strongly 
expressed    its    view    tliat    the    Federal    government   has    a    rcsjion- 
sibility    to    facilitate    the    registration    of  voters    when    it 
atlojitcd   my    amendment    to   help    18   year   olds    register    to    voir 
when   they    register    for    the    draft.      Unfortunately,    tlie    amend- 
iiioTit   was    dropped    in    tlie    conference    oil    the   Military   Select  i\'e 
Service    Act,    but    tlic    Senate    had   established    its    position. 

The   United   States,    which    should   be    an   exemplary 
nation    to    the    free  world,    has    a    lower    level    of   voter  partic- 
ipation   thnn    any    other   democracy.       Tlic    liigiiest    rate    oP  parti  c 
Ipation    in    the    twentieth    century   was    in    the      Presidential 
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election  o£  1960,  when  64  percent  of  Americans  of  voting  age 
actually  voted.   In  1968,  only  60.6  percent  voted  --  nn 
estimated  47  million  adult  Americans  failed  to  vote  for  some 
reason.   Of  these,  27  million  were  not  even  registered.   In 
1972,  62  million  eligible  voters  did  not  vote.   Between  1960 
and  1968,  an  increase  of  8  million  Americans  failed  to  vote, 
and  between  1968  and  1972  the  increase  was  another  15  million. 
At  that  rate  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  next  20  years  we  can 
expect  to  see  70  to  90  million  Americans  not  participating  in 
the  Presidential  elections. 

During  this  same  period  of  time,  in  my  own  liome 
state  of  Missouri,  in  1960   71.8  percent  of  the  eligible 
Missourians  voted,  in  1964  it  had  decreased  to  67.4  percent, 
in  1968  to  63.1  percent,  and  in  1972  to  only  50     percent. 

If  any  program  can  be  devised  to  simplify,  remove 
or  otherwise  eliminate  encumbrances  to  voting,  tlien  that  pro- 
gram should  be  adopted  if  it  does  not  endanger  the  riglit  of  vol 
ing  by  exposing  it  to  fraud.   Wliere  laws  encourage  voter 
participation,  make  registration  easy  and  permit  registration 
close  to  election  day,  registration  and  voter  participation 
are  increased  substantially.   Anything  that  hampers  voting 
blurs  the  distinction  between  democracy  and  dictatorship. 
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Furthermore,  while  many  voting  requirements  mny 
be  justified  on  a  single  state  basis,  when  they  are  a  part  of 
a  disorganized  pattern  among  states  that  serve  to  discourage 
a  mobile  voter,  then  the  Federal  government  has  an  obligation 
to  assume  jurisdiction. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  that  a  National  Voter 
Registration  system  is  needed  and  abundantly  justified.   Tliis 
bill,  S.352,  would  establish  a  national  voter  registration  system 
operated  by  a  Federal  agency, the  National  Voter  Registration 
Administration,  located  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

It  would    utilize  the  service  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  distribute  Federal  voter  registration  cards  to 
every  postal  address  in  the  United  States  no  earlier  tlian  45 
days  nor  later  than  30  days  before  every  Federal  election. 
These  mail  voter  registration  cards  would  be  returned  by  the 
registrant  to  the  State  or  local  government  voter  rcgi st ra r i on 
office.   The  State  office  would  process  the  cards,  registering 
the  applicant  as  a  voter  in  the  next  Federal  election  and  hilling 
the  Federal  government  for  processing  the  cards. 

Federal  payments  would  also  be  made  if  tlie  State 
establishing  a  registration  system  for  State  and  local  elections 
similar  to  that  instituted  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  for 
Federal  elections.   Payments  would  be  3©  percent  of  the  amount 
paid  to  tlic  State  for  processing  the  registration  cards. 

I  apiUaud  this  effort  to  increase  tlie  participa- 
tion in  our  democracy,  a  participation  which  is  necessary  to 
jirescrve  ttiat  iltMiioc  racy  • 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  CO  ^4MI;N  I  CATIONS  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 
SU15MITTED  TO  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVirK 
ON  VOTER  REGISTRATION  LEGISLATION 
FEBRU;^»RY  —  1973 
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The  Communications  Workers  of  America,  a  labor  union  which 
represents  more  than  550,000  people,  supports  the  concepts  of 
modernizing  national  voter  registration  embodied  in  the  legislnHon 
which  is  currently  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  which  was  introduced  by  Senators  Gale  McGee 
and  Edward  M.  Kennedy.   We  believe  that  the  crazyquilt  pattern 
of  state  voter  registration  has  created  millions  of  dropouts  from 
democracy.   These  archaic  regulations  have  unwarrantedly  circum- 
scribed rather  than  expanded  the  voting  opportunities  of  millions 
of  eligible  Americans. 

The  statistics  of  our  recent  Presidential  election  dramatically 
illustrate  the  sagging  trend  of  voter  participation  in  our  demo- 
cratic political  process.  Presidential  elections  are  the  ones  in 
which  Americans  traditionally  have  had  the  strongest  urge  to 
participate.   Yet,  of  the  139  million  eligible  voters,  62  million, 
44  percent  of  the  potential  electorate,  failed  to  vote.   The  6? 
million  eligible  citizens  who  did  not  participate  in  the  eleriini, 
were  15  million  stronger  in  numbers  than  the  47  million  Americans 
who  voted  for  Richard  Nixon  in  his  landslide  victory. 

Unfortunately,  the  trend  away  from  participatory  democracy 
has  been  growing  rather  than  declining  in  America  during  recent 
elections.   In  1968,  a  total  of  47  million  eligible  Americans 
failed  to  go  to  the  polls.   In  1964,  the  figure  was  43  million. 
Thus,  over  the  last  eight  years  the  number  of  eligible  voters  who 
failed  to  participate  in  the  electoral  process  has  increased  by 
19  million,  or  44  percent,  from  43  million  to  62  million. 
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Poor  voting  performances  have  not  always  clouded  our 
national  political  horizon.   Indeed,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
19th  century,  voter  turnout  in  Presidential  elections  averaged 
between  70  and  80  percent,  but  since  the  election  of  William  McKinley 
in  1900,  voter  participation  has  never  again  reached  the  70  percent 
level.   It  is  significant  that  many  contemporary  historians  believe 
the  decline  in  voter  participation  began  at  the  turn  of  this 
century,  shortly  after  strict  voter  registration  legislation  had 
been  adopted  to  keep  minorities,  other  ethnic  groups  and  the  poor 
from  participating  in  the  American  electoral  process. 

Although  we  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  plain  fact  is  that 
our  national  voting  record  pales  by  comparison  with  the  records 
of  other  Western  democracies.   In  recent  elections  in  European 
nations,  87  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote  did  so  in  West  Germany, 
80  percent  participated  in  France,  89  percent  voted  in  Denmark, 
83  percent  went  to  the  polls  in  Norway,  and  76  percent  of  those 
eligible  in  Canada,  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  participated  in  the 
electoral  process  on  election  day.   In  1970,  when  only  72  percent 
of  those  eligible  voted  in  the  last  election  in  England,  the  turn- 
out was  referred  to  as  one  of  the  lowest  in  British  history. 

The  main  reason  why  other  Western  democracies  achieve  such  a 
high  rate  of  citizen  participation  in  national  elections  is  that 
very  few  of  those  countries  require  the  voter  to  personally  go 
down  to  City  Hall  or  to  a  courthouse  or  to  a  temporary  registration 
place  to  sign  up  to  vote.   In  addition,  the  citizens  of  these 
other  countries  are  not  confronted  with  a  labyrinthine  set  of 
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registration  laws  that  vary  in  marked  degree  from  state  to  state. 

We  fully  believe  that  America's  outmoded  registration 
requirements  are  the  chief  obstacle  to  increased  participatory 
democracy  in  the  United  States.   Statistics  have  shown  that 
although  only  55  to  65  percent  of  those  eligible  vote,  9  out  of  10 
registered  Americans  do  vote.   Once  Americans  register,  they  ur,e 
their  right  to  vote. 

There  are  many  examples  of  restrictions  that  limit  registration. 
In  10  states,  registration  closes  more  than  30  days  before  the 
election,  well  before  the  period  of  peak  interest  in  a  contest  for 
political  office.   For  example,  Pennsylvania  closes  its  books  50 
days  before  an  election,  California  -  54  days  and  Rhode  Island  - 
60  days.   In  only  23  states  is  absentee  registration  permitted. 
In  many  states  one  is  forced  to  register  every  year.   The  State  of 
Missouri  has  six  different  registration  arrangements  for  cities 
based  on  their  size,  and  another  system  is  available  for  counties 
at  their  option. 

Also,  in  most  states,  registration  places  are  only  open  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.   Moreover,  many  Americans, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  must  travel  long  distances  —  in  some  cn-.-.r^ 
hundreds  of  miles — a  great  inconvenience,  and  must  appear  in  person 
in  order  to  register  to  vote.   All  of  these  thwart  voter  parti- 
cipation by  many  eligible  Americans. 

The  result  of  this  hodge-podge  of  voter  registration 
regulations  is  that  many  blue-collar  workers,  poor  people,  members 
of  ethnic  minorities  and  elderly  persons,  as  well  as  many  of  those 
with  less  formal  education,  have  found  these  burdensome  rules 
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intolerable  and  have  withdrawn  from  participation  in  the  American 
political  process. 

Only  69  percent  of  America's  manual  workers  were   registered 
to  vote  in  the  1968  election,  compared  to  83  percent  of  white- 
collar  workers.   There  are  similar  discrepancies  between  those  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  and  those  with  incomes  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000,  between  blacks  and  whites,  between  old  and 
young,  and  between  men  or  women  with  little  schooling  and  men  or 
women  with  a  college  education.   Indeed,  most  pitiable  of  all, 
the  nation's  elderly,  who  helped  to  build  on  and  improve  America, 
are  often  denied  the  basic  right  to  vote  during  their  golden  years, 
because  they  are  physically  unable  to  travel  to  the  registration 
office  to  register  in  person. 

In  some  instances,  registration  laws  are  used  as  screening 
devices  to  deny  blacks  the  right  to  vote.   In  Kemper  County, 
Mississippi,  the  white  registration  rate  is  nearly  100  percent, 
while  the  black  rate  is  33  percent.   In  parishes  and  counties  in 
other  Southern  states,  similar  disparities  in  registration  exist 
and  have  existed  for  a  long  time. 

To  rectify  these  inequities,  which  inhibit  participation  in 
the  democratic  process,  the  NcHr-ir-na:!  Voter  Registration  Act  wai  Id 
establish  a  simple  postcard  system  that  would  allow  for  voting 
registration  in  all  Federal  elections  throughout  the  nation  by 
simply  mailing  the  card  to  the  local  post  office.   We  fully  support 
this  measure,  including  the  categorical  establishment  by  legislation 
of  a  uniform  30-day  residency  requirement  prior  to  an  election 
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throughout  the  nation  as  the  criterion  for  voting  in  a  national 
election* 

Throughout  American  history,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
expand  the  right  of  suffrage.   Originally,  only  white,  male,  adult 
property-owners  were  able  to  vote.   Six  of  the  last  12  amendments 
to  our  Constitution  have  extended  the  right  to  vote.    Our  most 
recent  amendment,  the  26th,  enabled  18-year-olds  to  vote.   Fifty 
years  ago,  the  19th  amendment  was  adopted,  enfranchising  women. 
In  1870,  slightly  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  15th  amendment  was 
adopted,  guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote  to  all  citizens  regardless 
of  their  race.   These  and  other  amendments  have  widened  democratic 
participation  in  our  electoral  process. 

The  adoption  of  national  voter  registration  legislation  would 
be  another  major  step  toward  opening  up  the  important  frontier  of 
democratic  participation  to  millions  of  hard-working,  tax-paying, 
law-abiding  Anerican  citizens  who  each  day  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  and  progress  of  our  country.   We  urge  the  immediate  enactment 
by  Congress  of  this  progressive  and  much-needed  legislation. 
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Statement  by  Floyd  E.  Smith, 
International  President 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers 

On  S.352  -  Before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

February  7,  1973 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Floyd  E.  Smith.   In  appearing  here,  in  support  of  the 
purposes  and  hopefully  the  enactment  of  S,352,  I  believe  I  am  repre- 
senting the  best  interests  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters,  and 
potential  voters,  who  earn  their  living  under  the  protection  of  con- 
tracts negotiated  by  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers. 

For  many  years  our  organization  has  been  trying  to  encourage  its 
members  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote.   We  stress  the  direct  con- 
nection between  the  ballot  box  and  the  bread  box  in  our  publications, 
our  education  programs  and  our  various  local,  state  and  regional  con- 
ferences.  As  a  practical  extension  of  these  programs  of  membership 
education  many  of  our  locals  and  districts  sponsor  voter  registration 
and  get-out-the-vote  drives.   Although  many  states  have  acted  in  recent 
years  to  make  registration  easier  and  more  accessible  to  working  people 
some  continue  to  discourage  voting  by  making  it  unnecessarily 
inconvenient. 

We  believe  that  cumbersome  registration  procedures  are  especially 
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discriminatory  against  working  people.   Most  workers  are  paid  by  the 
hour.   This  means  that  when  they  are  forced  to  take  off  vjork  to  regis- 
ter, they  pay  a  price  in  lost  wages  that  few  can  afford.   Moreover,  the 
work  force  today  is  more  mobile  than  ever.   When  unemployment  rates  are 
above  normal,  as  they  have  been  for  some  years,  workers  tend  to  move 
from  community  to  community  and  even  from  state  to  state  in  search  of 
employment.   Often  these  workers  are  disqualified  by  unreasonably 
lengthy  residency  requirements.   At  one  time  it  may  have  been  necessary 
to  make  registration  difficult  In  order  to  prevent  voter  frauds.   When 
communications  were  more  primitive  there  may  also  have  been  justifica- 
tion for  establishing  relatively  lengthy  residency  requirements.   This 
gave  newly  domiciled  citizens  time  in  which  to  become  familiar  with 
local  issues  and  candidates.   However,  Senate  Bill  352  provides  adequate 
safeguards  against  voter  fraud  and  the  communications  explosion  generated 
by  radio  and  television  has  negated  the  rationale  for  requiring  long 
periods  of  residency.   This  is  especially  true  in  Federal  elections. 

Many  observers  of  the  American  political  scene  are  seriously  con- 
cerned because  the  proportion  of  citizens  who  vote  has  been  declining 
in  recent  years.   Some  contend  that  this  is  because  many  Americans  no 
longer  believe  that  their  votes  make  any  difference.   But  this  is  all 
the  more  reason  to  make  registration  and  voting  easier  and  more  con- 
venient for  those  who  do  believe  in  the  democratic  process  and  want  to 
strengthen  It  by  voting. 

In  summary,  it  Is  the  position  of  the  Machinists  Union  that  there 
are  many  good  reasons  to  adopt  legislation,  such  as  S.352,  that  is 
designed  to  expand  voter  participation  and  no  valid  reason  for  keeping 
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the  present  conflicting  and  confusing  crazy  quilt  of  state  voter  regis- 
tration requirements.   Just  as  Congress  made  18-year-old  suffrage  in 
Federal  elections  uniform  throughout  the  nation,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  voter  registration  requirements.   We  respectfully  and  strongly  urge 
the  enactment  of  S.352. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  HEARING  ON 
POSTCARD  REGISTRATION  BILL 


Statement  of  Professor  William  J.  Crotty,  Department  of  Political  Science, 
Northwestern  University 

February  26,  1973 

The  United  States  will  commemorate  its  200th  birthday  in  1976.   The  nation 
will  celebrate  the  resilency  of  the  democratic  forms  that  have  matured  it  through 
two  tempetuous  centuries.   Yet  in  that  same  year,  tens  of  millions  of  otherwise  eligible 
Americans  will  not  even  vote  in  the  presidential  election,  a  failure  caused  in 
large  part  by  a  governmental  system  that  makes  unwarranted  demands  on  those  citizens 
least  able  to  meet  them. 

It  is  a  curiousity  of  American  politics,  and  a  problem  not  shared  by  other 
major  democracies,  that  on  the  eve  of  its  bicentennial  this  nation  is  just  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  the  injustices  imposed  on  million  of  its  citizens.   More  im- 
portantly, as  the  bill  pending  before  this  Committee  attests,  the  nation  is  moving 
to  do  something  positive  about  one  of  its  public  disgraces. 

Perhaps  we  should  start  at  the  beginning.   Why  bother  to  vote?   Quite  sjiii|))y, 
if  an  individual  does  not  vote  he  forfeits  any  say  in  what  his  government  does. 
It  makes  little  sense  to  argue  that  one  individual's  vote  decides  public  policy  or 
directs  the  actions  of  a  nation.   It  is  quite  another  matter,  however,  whi-n 
million  do  not  vote,  as  they  did  not  in  1972,  and  when  these  non-voters  in  offct-i; 
deny  meaningful  representation  to  major  population  groups--thc  poor,  the  yonn;^, 
bl.ncks,  chicanos,  the  least  educated,  the  mobile,  those  in  the  are  cities  and  re- 
mote farming  areas  and  those  who  serve  in  this  nation's  military.   An  isoJnti'd  viii' 
lost  Is  one  thing.    Millions  of  voters  representing  the  concerns  of  major  pn(.iil.i- 
tion  groups  denied  the  right  to  exercise  an  unfettered  franchise  is  quite  .Tnolhcr. 

I  would  argue  that  the  vote  is  the  true  symbol  of  a  deinocr.Tcy.   rhi-  i-nur:   |ii  ion 
of  a  government  controlled  by  its  citizenry  and  responsive  to  its  needs  i «;  mimlrfii 
through  this  art  of  voting.   I  would  not  argue  that  the  vote  gives  evorynnc  eqnil 
political  access  or  influence.   We  are  well  aware  that  the  many  who  can  call  i 
legislator  to  discuss  in  private  terms  matters  of  concern  to  him,  that  can  emi)1'iy 
the  media  and  other  organizations  created  for  no  other  purpose  tlian  to  plead  hi:; 
case  with  the  public  and  its  lawmakers  has  far  more  effect  on  policy  than  .'iiy  nn.- 
person  in  a  polling  both.   Voting  represents  an  attempt  to  influence}  policy;  ■in 
attempt  to  make  clear  an  individual's  preference  as  to  the  issvies  of  the  day  .uul 
tlmse  who  should  have  the  power  to  make  the  decisions   of  government.   The  inpnl 
into  government  is  minimal.    The  act  is  critical  when  calculated  in  term;;  oC  i  I  m 
symbolic  importance  or  when  individual  votes  are  massed   into  a  group  total,';.   V'-i 
for  the  average  citizen  influence  exercised  by  one  vote  constitutes  the  low.;!  Ic'i  1 
of  political  impact.   No  one  should  fear  the  vote  of  an  other.   No  one  18  yrnn:   ulil 
or  older  and  a  resident  of  this  country  should  be  barred  from  voting.   The  burden 
of  proof  should  be  placed  in  those  who  would  try  to  limit  access  for  the  ballnl . 
To  deny  the  vote  willfully  to  any  elegible  individual  is  unconscionable. 
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Yet,  In  effect  this  is  exactly  what  this  country  does.   The  burden  Is  placed 
on  the  individual  to  prove  himself  the  master  of  a  series  of  randomly  concocted 
obstacles,  the  rationale  for  which  has  long  since  been  forgotten  and  the  justi- 
fication for  which  is  never  reexamined.   Through  a  series  of  incredably  involved 
legalistic  technicalities--of ten,  although  not  always,  having  been  just  forward 
with  the  best  of  intentions--people  are  denied  the  right  to  participate  in  elec- 
tions.  For  those  unfamiliar  with  these  awkward  preambles  to  the  vote  (such  as 
newcomers  to  the  electorate),  for  those  with  little  heart  for  doing  battle  with 
overworked  local  bureaucrats  or  for  those  simply  unaware  of  precisely  what  is  re- 
quired of  them  (registration  procedures  are  not  something  we  emphasize  in  our 
schools  or  through  the  media),  the  hurdle  is  the  decisive  one.   The  challenges 
posed  must  be  defined  and  met  before  the  prospective  voter  can  even  get  to  the 
object  of  his  concerns,  the  ballot.   To  further  complicate  the  problem,  the  re- 
quirements have  nothing  in  common  with  those  demanded  of  him  as  a  voter--a  know- 
ledge of  candidates,  party  stands  and  policy  alternatives.   As  one  election  succeeds 
another,  it  has  become  clearer  that  the  barriers  that  surround  the  vote  are  proving 
insurmountable  for  increasingly  millions  of  Americans. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  of  life  that  voter  turnout  in  this  country  in  not  impressive. 
In  presidential  contests,  the  election  that  manifests  the  consistently  highest 
level  of  involvement,  turnout  has  hovered  around  60  per  cent.   In  1972,  it  dropped 
to  55  per  cent.   Either  figure  is  well  below  comparative  levels  of  participation 
in  other  democratic  nations.   Forty  to  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  adult  American 
population--scores  of  millions  of  people--do  not  participate  in  any  form  in  our 
nation's  politics.   The  totals  are  staggering.   A  moment  of  consideration  given  to 
the  problem  and  its  implications  are  frightening.   For  tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, rahter  than  participate  in  the  system,  the  system  acts  upon  them.   They  are 
the  passive  recipient  of  the  will  of  others.   The  long-run  consequences  of  such  an 
electoral  cancer  are  intolerable  for  any  democracy  that  prides  itself  on  its 
viability. 

The  value  and  contribution  of  traditional  registration  practices  need  rcrvnlun- 
tion.   An  argument  can  be  made  for  minimal  requirements.   The  procedures  for  rn^is- 
tering  prosepective  voters  thougli  require  a  thorough  over-hauling.   The  excesses  and 
discriminatory  aspects  must  be  eliminated.   The  present  system  is  unjustif iabl n . 
Wliy,   for  example,  should  one  state  make  excessive  demands  on  its  citizens,  another 
very  few  and  a  third  none  at  all?  Why  should  one  state  allow  a  prospective  voti-r 
to  register  at  the  polls  in  election  day,  another  seek  him  out  at  his  place  of  res  - 
dance  and  enroll  him,  and  a  third  provide  only  the  most  inopportune  times  at 
restricted  locations  for  him  to  prove  his  eligibility?   Why  should  some  counties 
within  the  same  state  demand  prior  registration  and  others  not?   These  are  Ijasic 
constitutional  questions  as  to  political  representation  that  are  just  beginning  to 
come  before  the  courts,  a  body  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  injustices  perpetrated 
against  some  of  the  nation's  citizens. 

The  government  must  rethink  its  role.   In  my  opinion,  the  government  has  thi,' 
moral  and  legal  responsibility  to  insure  that  every  potential  voter  is  registciod. 
Once  registered,  the  burden  is  in  the  individual  to  inform  himself  and  to  votr  Ills 
conscience--and  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  those  registered  do.   The  major  barrier 
to  the  vote  has  been  and  continues  to  be  registration. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  welcome  the  pending  legislation  to  ease  the 
burdens  of  registration  by  instituting  a  postcard  system  of  enrollment.   lincourng- 
ingly,  the  bill  also  provides  economic  incentive  grants  to  the  hard-pressed  st.nles 
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to  help  them  in  meeting  their  obligations  and  it  establishes  an  office  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  coordinate  information  and  to  assist  in  upgrading  re- 
gistration procedures  nationwide.   All  would  be  most  welcome. 

In  my  opinion,  the  McGee  Bill  represents  a  giant  step  forward  and  one  that 
we  can  all  view  with  pride.   I  believe  it  makes  a  major  contribution  to  a  re- 
presentative democratic  government,  striking  at  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
efficient, unjustifiable  and  archaic  of  past  legacies.   The  Bill  should  rank  among 
the  principal  achievements  of  this  Congress.   It  constitutes  the  most  fitting 
memoral  to  my  way  of  thinking  that  this  nation  could  offer  in  celebration  of  its 
200th  birthday. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION 


FRIDAY,   MARCH   16,    1973 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

Washington,  B.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  6202, 
Dirksen  Office  Buiklino-,  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee  (chairman  of  the 
committee )  presiding. 
Present :  Senator  Fong. 

Staff  members  present:  David  Minton,  staff  director  and  counsel; 
Rod  Crowlie,  associate  staff*  director;  Clyde  DiiPont,  minority  counsel, 
Richard  G.  Fuller.  Dan  Doherty.  professional  staff'  members,  and 
Andrew  E.  INIanatos,  legislative  assistant. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  CHAIRMAN  McGEE 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  hearings  that 
began  a  year  ago  and  have  been  continued  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

We  are  trying  to  assemble  the  best  official  opinions  we  can  get  by 
bringing  in  people  as  witnesses  who  are  willing  to  testify  on  any  side 
or  all  sides  of  the  pending  legislation  before  this  committee — legisla- 
tion that  would  involve  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  a  procedure  that 
would  register  voters  in  Federal  elections. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  hearing,  as  appears  from  the  record,  it  was 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  the 
nearest  ready  to  proceed,  because  of  its  other  responsibilities  and  its 
having  access  to  all  the  formulae  of  all  kinds  that  are  required 
and  having  both  the  equipment  and  personnel  capable  of  approaching 
the  registration  question  in  the  way  that  S.  352  would  outline  it. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  this  morning — although  I  may  have  made 
statements  to  the  contrary  earlier  this  morning — that  we  do  have  a 
witness  here  from  the  Attorney  General's  Office.  His  staff'  advised  me 
that  we  were  first  turned  down ;  but,  I  think,  it  is  important  that  we 
have  a  look  at  this  from  all  sides;  and  the  testimony  from  the  Justice 
Department  is  very  important. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mary  C.  Lawton — -Ms.  Lawton,  it  is  nice  to  have  you  back  with  us 
again. 

Ms.  Lawton.  Thank  you,  Senator  McGee.  Since  we  were  late  getting 
up  this  statement,  perhaps  I  had  better  go  right  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Ms.  Lawton.  First,  may  I  introduce  Mr.  Nathan  Siegel  of  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel  who  has  worked  on  these  election  problems 
for  some  years. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MARY  C.  LAWTON,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL,  OFFICE  OF  LEGAL  COUNSEL,  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUS- 
TICE, ACCOMPANIED  BY  NATHAN  SIEGEL 

Ms.  Lawton.  jNIr.  Cliainnan  and  Senator  Fong :  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  to  comment  on  S.  352,, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  mandatory  voter  reg-isti-ation  program  for  Federal 
elections  and  primaries  and  to  grant  funds  to  States  that  agree  to 
adopt  a  similar  registration  system  for  State  elections. 

The  percentage  of  eligible  voters  voting  in  the  last  Presidential 
election  illustrates  the  problem  to  which  this  bill  was  addressed.  Too 
few  of  our  people  participate  in  the  democratic  process.  Indeed  we 
liig  far  behind  many  other  democratic  nations  of  the  woi-ld. 

As  we  view  it,  the  basic  questions  before  this  committee  are  w^hy 
do  so  few  people  vote  and  what  can  we  do  about  it.  The  pi-oposed 
Voters  Eegistration  Act  assumes  that  the  reason  is  that  voting  regis- 
tration procedures  present  a  barrier  that  prevents  people  from  voting 
and  that  greater  ease  of  registration  is  the  answer.  We  are  not  quite 
so  sure. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  here  suggest  that  of  the  different  reasons 
this  was  one  of  the  factors  considered  in  the  committee  report. 

Ms.  Lawton.  Yes,  I  i-ecall  that  from  the  report  of  last  year.  As 
this  committee  is  well  aware,  a  preliminary  study  conducted  by  the 
Census  Bureau  in  1968  indicated  that  there  are  many  reasons  for 
nonregistration — chief  among  which  is  a  lack  of  intei-est.  While  there 
are  other  reasons  as  well,  as  the  Chairman  well  knows,  including  diffi- 
culty of  registration,  some  of  this  has  been  alleviatecl  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970  and  by  court  decisions  such  as  Dunn 
V.  Blumsfehi.  105  U.S.  330  (1972).  We  are  not  convinced  that  post  card 
registration  of  voters  will  result  in  a  substantial  increase  of  either 
registrations  or,  more  importantly,  voter  participation. 

In  our  view,  S.  352,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  poses  substantial 
legal  difficulties.  We  fear  also  that  it  contains  serious  fi-aud  poten- 
tial. In  addition,  it  would  entail  substantial  expenditures  of  funds 
without  pei'haps  achieving  the  aim  of  inci-eased  voter  participation. 
These  problems  may  not  be  insui-mountable  but  until  we  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for  nonparticipation  and  the  methods 
of  achieving  greater  participation,  they  justify'  a  more  cautious  ap- 
pi-oach.  Foi-  now,  our  time  and  financial  resources  might  more  pi'ofit- 
abl  V  be  spent  in  a  study  of  the  root  causes  of  the  problem. 

The  initial  question  in  anv  Federal  legislation  dealing  with  voter 
rights  is  whether  it  is  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress. 
This  is  a  complex  and  delicat(>  question. 

On  its  face,  S.  352  would  mandate  post  card  registration  only  for 
"P^edei-aF'  elections  and  pi-imaries,  strongly  encouraging  but  not  re- 
quiring it  in  State  elections.  On  the  sui-face,  this  api)ears  to  demon- 
strate a  clear  Federal  interest.  On  close  examination,  however,  the 
mattei"  becomes  moj-e  complex. 

In  the  case  of  Federal  pi-imaries  and  elections,  th(>  bill  would,  in 
effect,  supersede  State  registi'ation  requirements  witli  Fedei'al  pro- 
cedures. Indeed,  it  a))pears  to  impose  registi-ation  requirements  on  a 
State  which,  like  Xoith  Dakota,  presently  has  no  registration 
procedure. 
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"While  the  post  rard  rooi  strati  on  is,  we  frntlier,  expected  to  reflect 
State  law,  there  is  no  indication  whether  Federal  or  State  anthoritics 
wonld  have  the  last  word  as  to  whether  a  i-egistrant  does,  in  fact, 
comi)ly  v.'ith  State  law.  For  example,  we  assnme  States  wonld  remain 
free  to  restrict  votino-  in  all  but  cei'tain  limited  circnmstances  involv- 
ino;  Presidential  elections  to  bona  fide  residents  (Dunn  v.  Blumate'n}, 
supra,  405  U.S.  at  342-843),  yet  the  bill  does  not  indicate  what  would 
happen  if  a  State  wei-e  to  reject  a  T-eoistrant  as  not  being  a  bona  fide 
resident.  Could  the  individual  appeal  under  Federal  procedures?  State 
procedures  I  Xot  at  all  ( 

If  Fedei-al  authorities  are  to  determine  the  bona  fides  of  residency, 
we  think  there  woidd  be  substantial  constitutional  problems.  While 
Oregon,  v.  MifeheJL  400  U.S.  112  (1970),  upheld  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  supersede  State  residency  requirements  in  Presidential 
elections,  nevertheless  Justice  Black  in  his  opinion  noted  that  the  Con- 
stitution "saves  for  the  States  the  powei-  to  control  State  and  local 
elections  which  the  Constitution  origip.ally  resei'ved  to  them  and  which 
no  subsequent  amendment  has  taken  f i-om  them"\  Id.  at  134-35.  ]\fore- 
over,  it  seems  clear  from  recent  opinions,  jiarticularly  Dunn  v.  Blum- 
fiteln,  supi'a,  that  the  State  still  has  the  right  to  determine  who  is  a 
bona  fide  I'esident. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  dicta  in  Simileij  \.  Holm.  285  U.S.  355  (1032), 
which,  read  literally,  seems  to  indicate  unlimited  congressional  au- 
thority with  respect  to  election  of  Senators  and  Rei^resentatives.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  congressional  authoi-ity  over 
election  of  Senators  and  Representatives  as  set  forth  in  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4,  of  the  Constitution  is  broader  tluin  the  authority  concerning 
Presiflential  electors  mentioned  in  article  II,  section  1,  clause  2.  As 
Justice  Harlen  observed  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Oregon  (400  U.S. 
at  211  fn.  89),  there  is  substantial  authoi-ity  to  the  effect  that  Presi- 
dential electors  are  State  rather  than  Federal  officers.  In  re  Green^ 
134  U.S.  377.  378  (1890)  :  Ray  v.  Blair.  343  U.S.  214,  224-225  (1952). 

In  addition  to  covering  the  election  of  Presidential  electors,  the  bill 
would  also  apply  to  primaries  and  elections  of  delegates  to  national 
nominating  conventions.  These  are  essentially  political  party,  not  Fed- 
eral matters.  See  Irish  v.  Democratic  Farmer-Lahor  Party.  399  F.  2d 
119  (8th  Cir.  1968),  aft'g  287  F.  Supp.  794  (D.  Minn.  1968).  Moreover, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  action  of  individual  State  political  parties 
in  selecting  such  delegates  constitutes  ''State  action''  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  Bode  v.  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party.  452  F.  2d  1302  (D.C.  Cir.  lTil),cert.  denied 
92Sup.(^t.  684  (1972). 

In  an  area  as  complex  and  changing  as  the  Federal  regulation  of 
elections,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Congress  is  i)owerless 
to  exercise  some  control.  It  is  open  to  question,  however,  whether  the 
Congress  can  reach  so  far  into  the  State  mechanisms  for  policing  voter 
eligibility  or  can  impose  registration  requirements  where  the  State  has 
chosen  not  to.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  determining  the  proper 
role  of  both  the  Congi'ess  and  the  States  in  this  area  of  sliared  con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

Anotlier  nuijor  area  of  concern  in  any  legislation  which  attem]its  to 
reduce  State  conti-ol  o\ev  the  registration  of  voters  is  the  potential  for 
fraud  wliich  may  result  from  such  relaxation.  Here  again  it  is  a  oues- 
tion  of  balancing  delicate  interests.   Voter  registration  procedures 
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should  not  be  so  complex  or  onerous  as  to  discourage  participation  in 
the  most  fundamental  right  of  a  citizen.  At  the  same'  time,  such  pro- 
cedures must  not  be  so  lax  as  to  permit  substantial  fraud  in  elec- 
tions. Fraud  dilutes,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  effect  of  the  citizen's 
participation. 

As  we  understand  it,  many,  if  not  most,  registration  procedures 
now  require,  the  citizen  to  appear  in  person  to  register  so  that  some 
inquiry  into  his  right  to  do  so  may  be  conducted  on  the  spot.  Under 
the  bill,  prospective  voters  would  register  by  mail.  If  the  inter- 
lude between  mail  registration  and  election  day  were  substantial, 
there  might  be  enougii  time  for  State  officials,  with  the  necessary 
manpower,  to  initiate  "field  investigations"  to  determine  whether 
the  signatory  of  the  form  is  entitled"  to  register.  The  bill,  however, 
leaves  little  time  for  such  policing.  It  merely  requires  the  forms  to  be 
mailed  out  to  addresses  no  earlier  than  45  days  nor  later  than  30 
days  prior  to  the  close  of  registration.  If  the  form  is  not  returned 
until  the  last  available  day— presumably  the  day  registration  closes — 
with  State  officials  have  the  time  to  initiate  independent  checks  of  all 
forms  received  ?  This  may  pose  severe  difficulties  in  highly  populated 
precincts. 

The  Chairman.  If  sent  by  mail,  it  might  eliminate  not  only  some 
but  the  entire  votes  of  certain  precincts — and,  of  course,  I  say  that  only 
as  a  joke.  [Laughter.] 

]\ls.  Lawtox.  The  bill,  it  is  true,  provides  that  whenever  a  State  of- 
ficial has  reason  to  believe  that  unqualified  individuals  are  attempt- 
ing to  register,  he  "may"  notify  the  administration  and  request  its 
assistance  to  prevent  fraudulent  "registration.  But  will  the  administra- 
tion itself  have  time  to  assist?  Enormous  manpower  resources  would 
be  required,  it  seems  to  us,  for  the  administration  on  its  own  to  detect 
large-scale  fraud  particularly  where  the  forms  themselves  do  not 
reach  the  administration,  and  the  State  official,  as  is  possible,  may 
be  involved  in  the  fraud. 

As  Senator  Aiken  observed  in  debate  on  a  prior  bill  last  year: 

There  can  be  coUnsion  between  election  officials  of  a  community  and  as  many 
fraudulent  registrations  as  they  get,  if  they  are  not  complained  of.  they  can 
get  away  with  it.    *  *  *    (Cong.   Rec.    S.  3681,   daily   edition,   March   8,   1972.) 

Senator  Ervin  expressed  the  same  concern,  citing  graphic  details 
(id.  at  S.  3673)  : 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  danger  of  election  frauds.  Yet,  some  years  ago 
they  hail  quite  an  investigation  of  an  election  in  Kansas  City.  As  a  result  of 
that  election,  the  district  attorney  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  recounted  what 
the  investigation  of  that  election  disclosed.  The  investigaticm  of  that  election 
disclosed  the  information,  according  to  this  district  attorney,  that  the  names 
of  scores  and  scores  of  people  had  been  placed  upon  the  registration  books 
as  having  resided  in  vacant  lots  or  in  filling  stations  and  that  votes  had  been 
cast  in  the  names  of  those  people. 

******* 

This  bill  contemplates  that  the  State  or  local  registrar  will  never  see  the 
voter  whom  they  undertake  to  register  by  postal  card.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
bill  contemplates  that  the  election  official  will  be  denied  access  to  all  information 
about  the  qualifications  of  a  person,  who  is  called  an  individual,  except  the  infor- 
mation which  is  set  forth  by  that  individual  or  by  somebody  for  that  individual 
on  a  postal  card. 

In  our  view,  a  bill  that  incr-eases  fraud  potential  wliile  it  attempts 
to  increase  voter  participation  is  self-defeating. 
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The  Department  of  Justice  lacks  the  expertise  to  assess  the  full  cost 
of  the  program  outlined  by  S.  352.  We  note,  however,  that  the  cost 
estimates  for  similar  bills  last  year,  as  reflected  in  Senate  report 
92-426,  were  very  substantial.  The  Census  Bureau  estimated  costs  to 
be  about  $15  to  $20  million  per  mailing  for  registration  forms  with 
an  added  cost  of  $5  to  $10  million  for  establishing  the  address  system. 
The  cost  pel-  Presidential  year  was  estimated  at  $120  million.  The 
majority  of  this  committee  set  the  figure  at  $26  million. 

In  a  study  done  by  the  Comptroller  General,  however,  the  potential 
startup  costs  of  S.  2457 — a  similar  although  somewhat  broader  pro- 
posal— ^^were  variably  estimated  between  $191  million  and  $527  million, 
depending  on  the  volume  of  registration,  with  added  annual  ongoing 
costs  estimated  between  $52  million  and  $134  million.  [Voter  Regis- 
tration, Hearings  Before  the  Connnittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  U.S.  Senate,  p.  97  (1971).] 

If  we  had  any  guarantee  that  the  registration  provisions  would 
produce  100-pei'cent  participant  by  the  American  electorate,  it  might 
well  be  worth  that.  But  as  the  Census  study,  referred  to  above,  points 
out,  registration  pi-ocedures  as  they  exist  today  are  neither  the  major, 
nor  even  a  substantial  reason  for  the  nonparticipation  that  concerns 
us  all. 

Until  we  understand  better  the  reasons  why  our  citizens  neglect 
their  obligation  to  share  in  govei-nmental  responsibility,  is  it  wise  to 
expend  such  great  sums  on  registration?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
spend  more  time  and  less  public  money  in  studying  the  root  causes  of 
the  pi'oblem  '^. 

Even  if  tlie  constitutional  and  fiscal  pi-oblems  can  be  resolved  and 
the  fraud  potential  eliminated,  the  bill  in  its  present  form  raises  a 
number  of  questions  that  remain  unanswered.  To  be  sure,  many  of 
these  are  technical  problems,  but  some  of  them  are  substantial.  ' 

1.  Registration  forms  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the  occupants 
of  all  IT.S.  households— at  least  in  the  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  there  are  about 
64  million  households  in  the  Ignited  States.  There  may  be  several 
eligible  occupants  in  each  household.  How  will  the  administration 
know  what  number  of  foi-ms  to  send  to  each  address? 

2.  The  bill  provides  that  registration  forms  shall  include  such  mat- 
ters as  State  law  requires  and  the  administration  determines  appro- 
priate to  ascertain  the  individual's  qualifications  to  register.  Does  this 
provision  mean  that  the  administration  may  veto  the  designation  of 
material  the  State  officials  believe  to  be  required  ?  What  if  there  is 
disagreement?  Will  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  different  forms  for 
each  State  and  for  Presidential  versus  congi-essional  elections  ? 

3.  If  a  State  refuses  to  participate  on  the  State  level  and  declines 
to  process  the  forms  for  Federal  elections,  what  mechanism  is  there 
to  require  compliance? 

4.  The  question  as  to  who  is  a  "resident  of  a  State"  entitled  to  vote 
is  often  difficult  to  decide,  depending  on  State  laws  and  decisions  of 
State  courts.  If  the  applicant  states  that  he  is  a  duly  qualified  resident, 
does  the  State  or  local  official  have  to  be  bound  by  the  registrant's  own 
classification  of  himself?  Who  determines  the  qualifications  of  the 
nonresident  who  votes  in  his  former  State  in  a  Presidential  election? 

5.  Who  processes  the  forms  for  a  State  that  has  no  registration 
procedure  ? 
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6.  Do  the  penal  provisions  of  the  bill  in  section  108  preclude  resort 
to  State  civil  or  criminal  remedies  ? 

7.  What  is  the  relationship  of  the  penal  provisions  in  this  bill  to  the 
existing  Federal  election  laws  carrying  quite  different  penalties,  such 
as  18  U.S.C.  245, 594, 597,  etc. « 

8.  Will  the  exclusion  of  the  election  of  delegates  in  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  election  of  a  resident  Commissioner  in  Puerto 
liico  raise  equal  protection  problems  ? 

9.  Does  the  "processing"  of  registration  forms  in  section  409(a)  of 
the  bill  include  independent  investigation  of  the  qualitications  of  a 
prospective  registrant  or  is  it  limited  to  the  handling  of  the  registra- 
tion form  itself? 

10.  Possession  of  a  form  under  section  405(c)  would  be  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  individual  is  qualified.  Would  the  State  or  local  of- 
ficial be  obliged  to  permit  the  holder  of  the  form  to  vote  even  if  he 
knows,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  he  lacks  the  necessary  qualihca- 
tions?  When  Federal  and  State  officials  disagree  as  to  qualifications, 
what  mechanism  will  provide  for  a  prompt  and  hnal  determination  'i 

We  raise  these  questions,  not  in  criticism  of  this  particular  bill  but 
as  an  illustration  of  the  complexity  of  regulating  an  area  where  there 
is  such  diversity,  and,  we  might  add,  justifiable  diversity.  Determina- 
tion of  voter  eligibility  is  very  different  in  a  rural  State  and  a  highly 
populous  State.  Eegistration  procedures,  of  necessity,  differ  in  a  com- 
pact, urban  area  like  Rhode  Island,  and  a  sparsely  populated  land 
mass  like  Alaska.  Do  we  really  know  enough  about  the  problems,  at 
this  stage,  to  propose  a  universal  solution  like  S.  352? 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  wiser  course  would  be  that  proposed  by  a  bill 
such  as  H.R.  12016  of  the  92d  Congres.  That  bill  recognized  that  there 
is  an  appropriate  inquiry  to  make  before  legislating  permanent  Fed- 
eral law  on  voter  registration.  It  proposed  that  a  study  be  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  election  process,  and  that  a  report  be  made 
with  reconnnendations  for  improvements  in  procedures  for  Federal 
elections.  It  is  possible  that  the  information  which  would  ultimately  be 
furnished  under  a  bill  such  as  that  may  constitute  a  more  adequate 
basis  for  evaluating  legislation  such  as  S.  352. 

In  summary,  we  believe  S.  352  raises  constitutional  issues  that  are 
as  yet  undetermined,  as  well  as  a  number  of  practical  and  legal  pj-ob- 
lems  which  are  virtually  certain  to  produce  extensive  litigation.  ^lore- 
over,  it  is  our  view  that  the  danger  of  election  fraud  may  be  substan- 
tially increased.  As  an  alternative,  we  suggest  that  an  extensive  study 
of  the  cause  and  cure  of  voter  nonparticipation  might  be  the  more 
appropriate  step  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  a  question  tluit  I 
would  like  to  raise:  Has  the  Department  of  Justice,  as  a  department, 
made  a  study  of  this  problem  and,  if  so,  what  is  its  most  recent  study 
of  this  question? 

]\Is.  Lawton.  On  a  nationwide  basis.  I  don't  think  we  have  ever 
made  such  a  study.  On  particular  problems,  the  Department  has  made 
studies,  I  suppose,  beginning  with  the  year  1960  and  coming  right 
along;  but  the  Department  of  Justice  has  never  made  a  general  study 
of  it  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  Voting  Rights  Act? 

Ms.  Lawton.  Yes;  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1968  and  the  1970 
amendments  to  it.  But  those  were  addressed  to  specific  problems  in  the 
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equal  protection  areas.  We  never  studied  it  as  a  general  problem  that 
1  know  of,  Senator. 

The  Chairman-.  As  I  recall  it,  you  mentioned  also  last  year  what 
jour  studies  were,  and  I  am  sure  you  mentioned  it  every  time  that  it 
«ame  up.  The  voting-  record  gets  more  and  more  alarming,  it  seems  to 
me,  each  time  we  vote.  I  have  asked  this  question  of  each  witness  who 
came  up  here,  but  none  had  the  answer. 

It  forces  me  to  conclude  that  the  suggestion — considering  what  it 
is — of  a  massive  study  of  why  people  don't  vote  would  have  at  least 
the  effect  of  adding  information  to  specific  things  we  presently  do 
know  about  and  which  we  discussed.  Now,  we  ought  to  have  studies 
as  to  why  people  don't  vote;  because  that  is  complex,  particularly  in  a 
sophisticated  society. 

Some  people  never  will  vote,  even  if  you  bring  the  voting  booth 
right  into  their  li\dng  room  or  wherever  they  are  watching  TV.  They 
simply  will  not  vote  and  you  have  to  allow  for  that.  We  can't  enforce 
a  law  to  make  people  vote.  But  we  also  have  rather  strong  evidence 
that  there  is  a  substantial  portion  of  several  millions  of  our  people 
\yho,  rightly  or  wrongly,  point  a  finger  at  the  difficulties  in  registra- 
tion; and  I  don't  suppose  that  a  study  of  their  motivations  was  ever 
made  as  to  whether  they  have  a  mental  block  on  this  business  or  could 
not  get  down  to  register,  or  whatever  alibi  they  had. 

Ms.  Lawtox.  Well,  I  think,  the  one  thing  that  makes  it  different  at 
this  point,  Senator,  is  that  we  had  substantial  changes  in  the  law  effec- 
tive in  the  1972  election,  all  of  which  were  directed  at  reducing  bar- 
riers. We  had  the  laws  which  Congress  has  passed  and  we  had  the 
Dunn  V.  Blumstein  decision,  where  the  Court  struck  out  long  dura- 
tional residence  requirements  across  the  board,  holding  these  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  Yet,  we  had  an  appallingly  low  i^ercent- 
age  voters. 

I  think,  the  situation  of  the  law  has  changed  sufficiently,  so  that, 
while  certain  studies  would  be  forever  postponing  action,  we  have  a 
sufficient  change  in  the  law,  at  this  point  in  time  to  get  into  a  study 
of  why  all  of  these  changes  liberalizing  the  voting  procedures  did  not 
produce  voters. 

The  Chairmax.  You  did  make  the  suggestion,  the  latter  part  of 
your  remarks,  that,  if  we  got  a  100-percent  or  a  90-percent  participa- 
tion, it  might  be  worth  the  effort.  Do  we  know  the  percentage  of  those 
voters  who  ai'e  i-egistered  to  vote  ? 

Ms.  Lawtox.  I  have  not  seen  the  studies  that  were  promised  yester- 
day but  did  not  arrive.  Senator ;  but  I  believe  Census  had  some  pre- 
liminary figures  on  the  1972  election.  I  know  that  the  percentages 
varied  considerably,  from  State  to  State,  as  compared  to  the  old  data 
that  were  presented  at  the  hearing  last  year.  There  was  considerable 
variation,  from  State  to  State,  running  as  high  as  80  percent  in  some 
States,  and  as  low  as  56  percent  in  other  States,  I  believe — and  these 
were  registered  voters  who  did  not  vote. 

The  Chairmax.  Just  a  moment.  I  was  double-checking  here  against 
the  testimony  that  was  submitted  here  2  or*  3  weeks  ago  when  we  held 
a  hearing  on  this.  It  was  suggested  to  us  that  the  voters  who  were  reg- 
istered, on  the  aA^erage.  ranged  between  80  and  90  percent  and  that 
there  was  a  sharp  and  high  incidence  of  participation,  once  they  were 
registered  and  friendly. 
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This  measure  is  aimed  at  one  of  the  factors  that  seem  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  voter  registration.  I  must  say  to  you  that  the  vokmie  of  the 
testimony  we  have  on  the  statistical  findings  of  those  Avho  surveyed 
this  in  their  area  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  inconveniences  incidental 
to  registration  will  show  up  in  the  statistical  figures  as  to  how  many 
voters  are  not  registered ;  but  the  statistics  may  not  reflect  their  state 
of  mind. 

It  works  a  strain  on  some  who  cannot  get  to  the  courthouse  until 
after  5  o'clock,  when  its  doors  are  closed — and  that  situation  still  exists 
in  parts  of  the  United  States.  One  point  of  this  particular  legislation 
is  aimed  in  that  particular  direction.  We  have  no  excuse  for  permitting 
that  to  happen,  if  we  agree  that  registration  is  important  for  voting. 

Therefore,  I  would  think  we  had  better  try  to  remove  the  known 
barriers,  even  before  we  try  to  find  the  mystical  unlviioAvn  factors  that 
produce  the  voters'  indifference.  I  agree  that  voters'  indifference  is 
an  exceedingly  disturbing  and  frustrating  thing  in  our  society.  We 
think  about  the  voters'  participation  as  a  key  to  the  underpinning  of 
our  political  life;  and  I  would  think  that  the  worst  crime  that  we 
could  probably  commit  here  w^ould  be  to  get  a  few  more  votei-s,  be- 
cause we  pulled  out  the  last  alibi  they  had  or  were  hanging  onto  at 
least — that  of  registering.  Well,  the  only  cAddence  we  have  suggested 
is  that,  once  registered,  almost  9  out  of  10  then  will  vote. 

Ms.  Lawton.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  accept  that  evidence,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, largely  because  the  people  wdio  are  registered  now,  at  least 
where  those  barriers  exist,  are  the  most  highly  motivated  people,  so 
I  think  it  can  be  expected  that  they  would  show  up  on  election  day, 
as  well  as  on  the  registration  day.  As  to  the  group  that  has  to  be 
dragged  in  by  their  heels,  I  am  not  sure  that  you  can  still  be  sure 
that  90  percent  of  them  will  show  up  and  vote  on  election  day — it  may 
be  higher,  no  doubt — but  I  don't  think  it  will  be  the  same  percentage, 
because  you  are  dealing  with  a  differently  motivated  group. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  it  would  not  run  quite  as  high  as  that 
in  a  democracy,  but  it  would  probably  run  higher  than  zero. 

Ms.  Lawtox.  Yes;  it  would  certainly  be  highei-  than  zero;  but  you 
pointed  out  the  diversity  that  exists  in  some  States,  and  there  are 
others  that  have  gone  through  real  efforts  to  register  people  by  using 
mobile  units,  to  urge  people  to  register,  in  shopping  centers,  for 
instance.  That  is  very  commonly  done  in  this  area  and,  I  understand, 
also  in  many  parts  of  California. 

Can  we  assume  that  some  States  do  make  it  difficult  to  register?  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  registrars  who  go  out  of  their  way  so 
as  not  to  be  bothered  with  registrations.  But  to  take  a  solution  like 
this  and  impose  it  generally  and  also  on  those  States  that  do  well 
now  by  themselves  without  Federal  help — as  w-ell  as  the  States  that 
don't — and  on  those  States  that  do  not  have  registration  require- 
ments— would  put  a  new  bai-rier  on  States  like  North  Dakota,  for  in- 
sitance,  that  does  not  now  exist.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  no  excep- 
tions in  the  bill. 

But  here  you  are  adding  a  barrier.  In  the  rural  comities  of  MiSvSOuri 
you  are  adding  a  barrier  also  that  does  not  now  exist.  Is  that  the 
answer.  Senator?  It  may  be,  but  we  have  our  doubts. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  suggesting  that  in  North  Dakota  and 
Missouri  counties  this  wall  actually  impede  the  voters'  registering? 

Ms.  Law^ton.  It  puts  in  one  more  qualification  they  now  do  not 
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have  to  meet.  Of  course,  these  may  be  highly  motivated  people  that 
vote — no  matter  what ;  so  maybe  they  would  meet  it.  I  don't  know. 
I  am  not  too  familiar  with  each  State 

The  Chairman.  What  about  voting  without  the  registration  re- 
quirement, as  it  is  done  perhaps  in  the  North  Dakota  system,  is  there 
a  voting  pi'oblom '( 

Ms.  Lawton.  Nonregistration  or  abolished  registration  nationwide  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Ms.  Lawton.  It  would  cause  constitutional  problems  in  State  elec- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  thinking  only  of  Federal  elections. 

Ms.  Lawton.  Only  in  Federal  elections?  I  don't  know,  Senator.  It 
might  be  in  highly  urban  areas  with  long  histories  of  voting  irregular- 
ities, whereas  it  might  not  in  some  other  areas;  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is 
this  whole  problem  with  these  diversities  that  we  have,  to  begin  with. 
We  have  got  such  an  uneven  pattern  in  the  voting  areas  of  this  coun- 
try with  respect  to  State  percentages.  We  found  States  with  no  regis- 
tration requirements  in  the  tables  shown  at  the  hearing-s  of  last  year, 
and  others  with  very  low  percentage  of  voters.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
found  States  with  long- residency  and  registration  requirements  that 
showed  excellent  voting  percentages.  Why?  Wo  don't  know  why. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  understand  your 'misgivings  and  I  share  some 
of  them.  Wliat  I  don't  understand  are  the  complexities  of  nonvoting 
and  the  effort  to  remove  this  x  number  of  known  barriers  which,  we  all 
agree,  keep  people  from  registering.  If  we  would  address  ourselves  to 
the  question  "why  do  registered  people  not  vote?",  that  is  qiute  a  dif- 
ferent one. 

I  just  don't  think  we  have  any  excuse  to  tolerate  in  Federal  elec- 
tions any  mechanical,  physical  or  mystical  impediment  in  whatever 
is  required  in  the  registration  process!  We  are  not  abolishing  registra- 
tion ;  we  are  trying  to  incite  it  or  at  least  to  remove  the  alibis. 

So,  I  think,  you  are  voting  for  two  separate  things.  One  is  the  Ameri- 
can voters'  incentive,  or  lack  of  it,  foi-  voting;  and  the  other  problem 
are  the  mechanical  and  legislative  things  that  do  make  it  more  difficult 
to  vote  in  some  places  than  others.  So  I  would  hope  to  keep  those  two 
reterded  concepts  rather  separate.  I  don't  think  they  are  necessarily 
a  part  of  your  problems. 

Ms.  Law^ton.  Perhaps — not  necessarily — ^but,  I  think,  they  are  a 
part,  to  a  certain  degree.  Anyone  wlio  ever  sent  out  general  mailings 
with  the  request  ''Please  return  this  postcard,  indicating  whether  you 
will  or  will  not  attend"  knows  that  those  who  are  unmotivated  don't 
even  return  postcards.  So  you  still  have  the  unmotivated  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  true ;  and  it  will  not  only  mean 
that  the  postcards  themselves  are  lost,  but,  if  we  fail  to  get  all  poten- 
tial voters  to  respond,  we  shall  have  kept  from  voting  as  many  as  5 
million,  T  million,  2i/^  million,  11  million  or  19  million  people— and  I 
am  quoting  the  exact  figures  that  were  suggested — who  would  in  fact 
have  registered,  if  we  could  simplify  the  registration  iirocess. 

You  can  see  that  we  are  doodling  here  with  minutia  in  an  extreme 
effort  to  survey  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  obstructing  the  votes 
of  a  very  large  group — not  in  percentages  but  total  numbers — by 
climbing'around  here  to  see  what  we  can  verify,  as  to  their  motivations, 
with  a  postcard-registration  system,  which  invariably  raises  the  factor 
of  cost.  Of  course,  we  cannot  be  sure  at  this  point. 
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The  question  is,  I  suppose,  "What  is  it  worth  to  have  a  more  accessi- 
ble voter-participation  pi-ocess?"  I,  as  one  of  the  legislators,  would 
hate  to  have  to  put  a  dollar  value  or  a  budgetary  vahie  on  this  cost, 
although  I  think  that  the  money  factor  is  less  of  a  consideration  at  this 
point. 

In  our  approach  under  S.  352,  of  course,  the  costs  are  known  to  be 
considerably  lower  than  in  the  bill  that  is  pending.  For  my  purposes, 
I  am  talking  about  S.  SS'i.  I  am  not  even  weigliing  the  cost  factor. 
The  Kennedy  bill  has  a  relevancy  factor  that  was  testified  to;  but — 
although  it  raised  many  points  that  we  were  required  to  think  about — 
in  terms  of  relevancy  to  produce  a  step  forward,  I  thought  that  S.  352 
was  far  more  relevant. 

Again  I  want  to  repeat  for  the  record :  let  us  not  make  a  mistake  by 
saying  that  S.  352  purpoits  to  solve  the  nonvoter  problem  or  the  non- 
voting citizens"  problem.  It  does  not.  It  only  intends  to  chip  away  sig- 
nificant chunks  from  the  wall  that  has  obstructed  a  large  citizen- 
participation  in  the  voting  process. 

One  of  the  developments  that  I  was  getting  at  a  moment  ago,  when  I 
asked  you  if  you  had  made  any  studies  of  this  problem  over  the  last 
18  months  or  so — realizing  then  that  we  were  deeply  concerned  about 
knowing  more — your  reply  was  that  nothing  had  been  imdertaken  in 
this  respect,  so  that  we  might  benefit  from  it  in  the  coming  18  months. 
I  have  gone  to  one  or  two  colleagues  who  are  now  on  this  committee 
and  who  raised  the  same  question  on  the  floor.  They  said  they  needed 
more  time  to  think  about  it;  and  when  I  asked  if  they  had  worked  on 
it  since  then,  I  learned  that  they  had  not  woi-ked  on  it  since  then.  "We 
believe  that  there  are  those  who  seek  to  delay  and  stall,  rather  than 
move  ahead  in  some  really  basic  and  intelligent  way  . 

If  you  know  of  a  better  way  to  clo  it,  I  think  that  the  time  to  move 
is  of  the  essence.  Really,  I  think  that  we  all  have  been  guilty  of  waiting 
too  long.  One  of  my  hopes  was  that  we  were  getting  more  people  to 
vote  in  a  Presidential  election  year;  but  I  now  realize  that  it  might 
have  had  the  opposite  effect.  This  question  of  how  any  registrants 
might  vote  ought  never  to  be  raised  in  the  Senate  cloakroom,  as  it  was, 
and — I  am  sure — in  other  places,  too ;  because  that  was  the  reason  why 
we  had  the  registration  laws  to  begin  with. 
Ms.  Lawton.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Registration  of  votei's  after  the  Civil  War  was 
designed  deliberately  to  pre\^ent  some  people  from  voting,  because  you 
were  afraid  they  might  vote. 

Ms.  Lawton.  Of  course,  I  was  not  here  then..  Senator.  [Audible 
hilarity.] 

The  CuAinMAN.  I  don't  mean  you ;  I  mean  those  votei-s.  Therefore, 
that,  too,  cast  a  shadow  over  any  efforts  to  delay — and  that  was  more 
than  100  years  ago.  Of  course,  they  then  had  many  other  reasons,  but 
some  of  them  were  wrong  reasons. 

The  League  of  Legal  Voters  testified  here  I14  years  ago  tliat  it 
got  busy  with  this  question  after  its  demise  in  the  last  Congress.  They 
put  all  their  chapters  to  work  on  it;  and  their  conclusion  was — and  I 
shall  quote  their  conclusion : 

That  the  registration  system  functions  at  all  is  a  tribute  to  the  sheer  deter- 
mination of  citizens  to  overcome  the  inconveniences  and  obstacles. 

And  it  was  suggested  in  the  Senate  debate  on  this  that,  if  a  citizen 
really  is  a  good  citizen,  he  is  going  to  find  a  way  to  vote.  I  guess,  you 
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can  say  that  of  anyone  who  is  trying  hard  to  vote.  In  our  free  society, 
our  citizens  should  not  have  to  explain  why  they  did  not  vote  by 
justifying  the  alibi  that  registering  or  voting  was  made  too  difficult 
for  them. 

This  comes  back  again  to  the  lack  of  the  essential  wisdom  to  remedy 
this  situation,  and  I  am  referring  to  the  suggestion  that  was  made 
here  this  morning  that  we  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about  citi- 
zens' motivations  as  they  are  related  to  this  particular  legislation. 

Ms.  Lawtox.  It  is  not  only  their  motivations  that  we  are  talking 
about.  Senator,  but  it  is  the  effect  of  the  legal  reduction  of  barriei^s 
of  last  year.  :Maybe  the  law  was  not  complied  with.  Maybe  that  is  our 
problem.  Now,  1  am  quite  sure  that  we  have  some  complaints  on  that 
already.  But,  as  the  barriers  came  down  to  some  extent  last  year,  so 
did  the  voting  percentages.  This  is  what  we  don't  understand. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  difficult,  I  suppose,  to  jump  to  conclusions 
from  this  particular  recent  election,  which  had  many  inequalities  all 
its  own;  and,  as  I  understand  from  the  polls  at  universities,  they 
showed  a  very  substantial  nonvoting.  This  very  substantial  nonvoting 
figure  was  tliat  of  those  who  had  intended  to  vote  and  were  among 
the  more  sophisticated,  in  many  instances. 

Thus,  one  would  conclude  from  that — in  following  the  cases  of 
one  of  the  studies  made  by  the  universities — that  the  lack  of  motiva- 
tion was  a  positive  motivation,  where  a  deliberate  decision  was  made 
not  to  vote;  it  was  not  the  alibi  "I  could  not  get  down  to  register." 
We  are  making  a  mistake  by  associating  that  motivated  group  with 
the  group  which  in  preceding  elections  had  not  voted  because  they  were 
not  registered — although  new  laws  were  passed  to  make  it  easier — and 
that  therefore  they  did  not  come  through. 

I  think,  we  are  jumping  too  far  to  unvalidated  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  relevancy  of  this  last  presidential  election.  Now,  where 
ani  I  off  base  hei-e  in  my  suggestions  ? 

Ms.  Lawton.  Well,'  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  are  "off  base," 
Senator. 

The  CiTAiRMAX.  I  really  would  like  to  know — to  avoid  making  mis- 
takes or  mis  judgments,  or  arriving  at  wrong  conclusions;  and  it  is 
helpful  to  me  to  have  you  point  out  what  is  Avrong. 

Ms.  Lawtox.  I  think,  it  is  true  that  there  were  many  many  factors. 
Not  only  did  you  have  this  jjositive  nonvoting  that  you  referred  to,  but 
you  probably  also  had  people  who  took  the  polls  literally  and  said,  "I 
can't  affect  "it  one  way  or  the  other,  and  why  bother?".  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  don't  k'now  how  many  of  those  people  registered— not 
maybe  just  for  this  election,  but  where  there  were  State  and  local  elec- 
tions going  on  at  the  same  time — how  many  of  the  nonvoting  people 
in  the  presidential  election  did  vote  in  the  State  and  local  elections 
that  were  going  on,  with  the  same  machines  and  the  same  ballots ;  and 
how  many  of  them  registei-ed  in  States  with  permanent  registration — 
for  the  future  ?  Maybe  I  am  not  interested  this  year,  but  for  the  future. 

What  was  the  situation  there?  How  much  o'f  a  problem  do  we  still 
have  with  this  bona  fide  residency  in  the  registration  of  students? 
I  don't  think  we  know  that.  We  have  State  court  cases  and  Federal 
cases  going  in  both  directions.  What  was  the  fact  in  registering  stu- 
dents fast  vear.  nationwide  ?  What  problems  we  have  in  that  regard,  I 
don't  know,  because  we  have  no  computers  programed  on  this. 
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But  these,  I  tliink,  are  still  questions — given  all  the  peculiarities  of 
this  last  election — where  we  could  learn  something  about  the  1970  act 
and  the  1972  decision,  to  know  what  they  did  or  did  not  provide. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  yon  on  that.  I  agree  with  you  com- 
I)letely  on  this;  and  what  I  particularly  want  to  say— and  where  I 
difl'er,  is  that  we  ought  to  try  to  find  out  more  about  this.  The  act  of 
1970  never  was  intended  to  refer  to  this.  It  was  addressed  to  other 
questions.  It  made  no  pretense.  We  know  they  are  there;  we  admit 
they  are  there;  and.  I  think,  we  ought  to  study  more;  and,  after  this 
very  modest  beginning,  we  ought  to  find  out  how  we  can  improve  it. 
This  is  the  time  for  continuing  the  study. 
Ms.  Law^ton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  marginal  dimensions  with  no  really  meas- 
urable known  risks  involved.  It  might  help  us  improve  the  systems 
We  are  not  above  any  ci-iticism.  But  the  burden  of  proof  now  rests 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  wdio  seek  to  obstruct  even  minimal  efforts 
to  try  to  impro\e  a  thing.  But  the  record  again  and  again  suggests — 
rather  than  erecting — theoretical  fears  that,  in  general,  are  speculative 
in  nature  rather  than  substantive. 

You  had  raised  the  question — as  I  think  you  should — as  to  fraud, 
leaving  aside  the  fact  that  fraud,  if  we  deny  to  30  or  40  million  people 
their  vote  because  of  an  obstruction,  is  a  very  very  large  infraction. 
But  there  are  some  people  who  use  various  procedures  to  achieve  this 
effect. 

We  ask  ourselves  where  the  fraud  occurred,  as  some  of  the  factors 
presented  here  might  not  normally  be  present  or  true  in  many  other 
States'  registration.  For  the  first  time,  this  committee  was  represented 
at  the  national  meeting  of  State-election-policy  officials,  and  that  ought 
to  be  sufficient. 

At  this  convention,  when  they  opened  up  the  question  of  fraud, 
again  and  again  they  said  that  fraud  occurs  in  elections  when  they 
steal  a  ballot-box — (I  don't  want  to  mention  the  State) — which  has 
the  votes;  or  when  there  is  a  fraudulent  official  whose  fraud  can  be 
conmiitted  even  without  any  system  like  this;  and  fraud  will  always 
be  committed,  if  you  have  a  fraudulent  official. 

There  was  no  significant  incident  anywhere  of  fraud  as  to  insurance 
policies — but  that  is  rather  iri-elevant.  The  fact,  for  the  record,  is 
that — however  impleasant  and  however  unfair  it  is — they  still  collect 
my  income  tax.  It  used  to  be  a  postcard,  but  now  it  is  more  compli- 
cated and  I  enclose  it  in  an  envelope,  and  it  is  done  by  mail.  But  there 
is  nobody  besides  God  and  McGee  that  signs  that  personal  affidavit, 
affirming  "As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  true."  We  are  not  supposed  to 
make  any  err-ors ;  but  it  works — it  woi'ks. 
]Ms.  Lawton.  It  works  well. 

The  Chairman.  So,  if  you  are  talking  about  the  lack  of  personal 
confrontation,  eyeball  to  eyeball,  we  have  strained  the  daylights  out 
of  that  by  thinking  of  it  as  a  bogy  or  specter  of  fraud.  The  specter 
of  fraud  here  has  no  other  significance  except  to  aggravate.  It  does 
not  open  up  new  fields  of  conquest  for  those  who  would  commit  frauds, 
because  all  the  postcard  does  is  saying  "I  would  like  to  register." 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  had  the  Director  of  Elections  here,  and  on 
two  other  occasions  we  had  Texas  citizens  here  who  testified  to  the 
election  system  they  used  down  there.  But  with  the  Texas  postcard 
system,  the  election  official  testified  that  they  had  no  pattern  of  frauds 
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that  emero;ed  from  the  i^ostcard  system.  After  that,  it  was  carried  even 
fui-tlier,  because  they  had  coupons.  The  ''DaHas  Morning;  News''  would 
stack  them  up  in  the  street  and  lumd  them  out  witli  handbills.  The 
idea  is  to  make  it  possible  for  someone  to  put  it  into  the  mail  box 
as  the  first  step  in  registering,  rather  than  having  to  go  down  to  some 
unknown  place  at  an  inconvenient  hour  to  enable  him  to  complete  that 
job. 

Now,  Texas  has  approximately  11  million  people.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  them  vote,  but  I  would  suppose  about  -4  or  5  million; 
but  when  we  were  looking  out  for  fraud,  there  were  no  incidents  of 
fraud  through  the  mails.  They  found  some  fraudulent  cases  that  were 
very  much  like  some  cases  in  other  elections,  because  of  fraudulent 
election  officials. 

That  was  rather  a  persuasive  record,  it  seems  to  me.  as  fraud  occurs 
in  many  places,  but  not  here.  It  usually  exists  at  the  voting  places 
when  the  votes  are  counted  or  when  the  ballot  boxes  are  not  supervised ; 
but  it  rearly  occurs  in  the  process  of  registration. 

Ms.  Lawton.  Well,  Texas  has,  I  know,  this  registration  system, 
and  I  will  assmne  that  it  works;  but  I  also  assume  that  the  State  of 
Texas  was  properly  geared  for  it  before  it  was  put  into  eifect;  it  did 
not  come  down  from  on  high.  But,  if  I  may  go  back  here  for  a  minute 
to  your  analogy  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Services,  I  think,  the  reason 
is  fomid  in  the  statute  of  limitations  there. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  little  fraud  in  taxes — which  is  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world — but  they  also  have  7  years  to  check. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  That  wou.ld  be  entii-ely  too  late. 

Ms.  Lawton.  They  have  7  years  to  catch  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  be  known  the  next  day,  if  fraud  was 
committed. 

Ms.  Lawton.  But  they  can  catch  you,  because  they  have  7  years  to 
catch  you ;  whereas  here  it  may  be  only  30  days,  where  in  a  State  with 
a  huge  population  you  have  to  check  all  the  voters  Avho  registered  by 
mail.  We  are  not  saying  that  you  cannot  somehow  minimize  fraud — 
you  can  never  eliminate  it,  I  concede  that.  We  are  concerned,  although 
we  do  not  know  and  cannot  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  30  days  may  not 
be  enough  for  any  State  to  validate  that. 

The  Chairman.  T^liat  if  a  State's  voting  machinery  collapses  by 
trying  to  enforce  such  voting  requirements,  such  as  long  residency 
requirements?  The  same  argmnent  should  be  made  as  to" those  that 
did  commit  fraud  under  the  Voters  Act  of  1970  and  the  amendments. 
As  far  as  I  know,  this  has  not  come  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  I 
think,  some  of  the  votes  are  pretty  lousy  at  times ;  but  that  is  irrelevant. 

So  here  again,  I  think,  you  are  playing  games  with  us  on  this,  be- 
cause this  does  not  give  a  man  the  ballot.  This  only  starts  his  official 
registration  that  can  only  be  completed  as  his  registration  by  the 
officials  of  the  State ;  that  is  all. 

Ms.  Lawton.  We  recognize  that.  Senator,  but  what  we  are  asking  is : 
Have  you  given  the  States  enough  time  to  complete  the  checking? 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Voters'  Rights  Act  of  1970,  they  all  said 
the  same  thing,  and  there  was  testimony  opposing  the  amendments, 
but  they  did  not  make  it.  We  were  waiting  for  them  to  accept  this 
inconvenience ;  but  they  don't  want  to  do  it,  because  they  have  never 
done  it  before  in  that  way;  and  we  don't  dare  let  that  continue  to  be 
the  obstacle. 
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We  did  run  into  two  or  three  secretaries  of  state,  but  they  said  they 
did  not  know  wliat  to  do,  because  they  did  not  have  a  large  enough 
crew  at  the  office  to  process  this.  I  think  that  any  voters  processing 
machinery  in  any  State  ought  to  finally  surrender  to  20th  century  up- 
to-date  procedures  and  produce  the  adequate  personnel  and  provide 
the  necessary  equipment.  x\.ny  officials  who  think  they  cannot  manage 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  cope  with  the  problem,  physically  or  me- 
chanically, can  receive  assistance  on  it.  Of  course,  there  are  areas,  iso- 
lated areas,  that  have  lots  of  other  needs  that  may  account  for  their 
voting  problems,  but  most  of  the  heavily  concentrated  areas  have 
developed  more  efficient  voting  systems. 

I  have  taken  longer  than  I  should,  but  I  consider  you  OTie  of  our 
ablest  witnesses ;  and,  remembering  that  opposition  to  the  bill,  I  took 
a  little  more  time  to  talk  about  it.  Senator  Fong,  do  you  have  any 
comments  ? 

Senator  Fong.  Yes,  thank  you.  Ms.  Lawton,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  coming  here  and  for  testifying  to  this  bill.  I  w^as  not  here  for  the 
last  two  meetings,  but  I  think  you  were  the  only  one  who  testified 
against  the  bill,  whereas  all  other  witnesses  who  came  before  us  have 
been  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  say  to  my  colleague  that  we  invited  a  great 
many  witnesses,  but  some  of  those  folks  did  not  show  up,  and  this  was 
a  reversal  of  the  decision  right  here.  That  is  why  I  felt  I  should  discuss 
it  at  some  greater  length  while  we  have  Ms.  Lawton  at  witness  here. 

Senator  Fong.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Ms.  Lawton,  for  being  here 
to  give  us  the  other  side  of  the  story.  This  bill  has  been  before  us  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half  now,  and  the  more  I  look  at  it,  the  stronger  my 
opposition  gets  against  the  bill. 

Let  me  commend  you  for  the  very  fine  statement  you  have  given  us. 
It  shows  that  you  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  bill  and  made  a 
lot  of  studies  concerning  this  matter,  and  you  have  worked  hard  to  do 
it  in  your  very  meticulous  manner,  and  for  that  I  congratulate  you, 
as  it  fortifies  my  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  reason  for  not  registering  was  demonstrably  shown  by  the  sur- 
vey made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1968 — I  don't  know  whether 
you  consulted  it  or  not — where  50,000  households,  in  November  1968, 
were  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  was  not  a  Gallup 
poll  matter  that  surveyed  1,500  or  1,400  people,  or  any  other  survey 
that  you  may  recall  of  1,000  or  only  200  or  300  people,  but  a  survey 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

But  here  we  have  a  situation  of  50,000  households  with  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  people.  Of  the  i>eople  in  these  50,000  households, 
26,942  did  not  register  to  vote.  The  question  asked  of  the  voters,  the 
nonregistered  voters,  was:  "Wliat  was  the  main  reason  that  you  did 
not  vote  or  register  to  vote?"  and  the  answers  were  the  following:  10.6 
percent  said  they  did  not  vote  because  they  were  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  had  not  lived  here  long  enough  to  be  qualified  to 
vote. 

There  were  11.2  percent  saying  they  did  not  like  politics,  or  never  got 
around  to  register  and  were  not  interested.  53.3  percent  said  they  wei-e 
iust  not  interested  in  the  elections  or  that  they  never  liked  politics. 
Others  gave  other  reasons,  saying  they  were  unable  to  register  because 
they  were  without  transportation  or  could  not  take  time  off  from  work. 
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and  these  were  18  percent,  9.5  percent  (rave  other  reasons  for  failing 
to  register;  and  2  percent  answered  "I  do  not  know." 

Now,  here  you  have  a  majority  of  these  people,  53.3  percent,  who  said 
they  were  not  interested,  never  got  around  to  register  or  did  not  like 
politics.  Now,  this  shows  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  process  of  voting, 
on  tlie  part  of  the  American  people;  and  I  don't  think  that  this  bill 
is  going  to  help  that  situation  very  much,  although  it  might  make  it 
leasier  for  a  person  to  register. 

But  you  might  find  yourselves  registering  corpses  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  tombstones,  so'  that  you  might  have  to  go  to  all  cemeteries  to 
eliminate  the  names  of  dead  people  that  would  appear  on  the  regis- 
tration lists.  That  is  why  the  law  requires  that  you  appear  in  person  to 
sign  when  registering,  so  that  we  can  see  you  sign  your  name  in  per- 
son, and  that  may  be  accomplished  at  the  supermarket,  at  the  comer 
lot,  or  at  the  city  hall. 

Coming  back  to  the  names  that  might  have  been  copied  from  tomb- 
stones—especially where  you  had  only  30  days  to  check  whether  the 
person  who  signed  is  alive  or  dead — this  racket  may  constitute  most  of 
the  fraud  occurring  in  one  part  of  a  State. 

This  may  not  be  as  important  where  you  have  a  two-party  State; 
but  in  a  one-party  State,  the  fraudulent  acts  of  just  one  irrational  in- 
dividual might  cause  to  be  registered  many  people  who  no  longer 
exist. 

Now,  in  this  bill — ^especially  where  you  only  have  30  days  to  check 
to  find  out  if  a  person  is  living  or  dead — I  would  say  that  the  bill 
goes  too  far.  But  I  don't  think  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee,  or  I  myself,  would  want  to  go  as  far  as  Nebraska,  and 
its  rural  sections,  where  citizens  do  not  have  to  register,  to  vote. 

The  Chairman.  Going  to  my  own  voting  precinct  is  far  enough  for 
me. 

Senator  Fong.  You  can  do  without  registration  in  small  towns,  like 
in  Nebraska,  where  they  see  no  need  for  registration,  and  this  is  pred- 
icated on  the  idea  that  everybody  knows  everybody  else  in  that  area. 
But  in  big  cities  we  have  to  check  on  all  people  who  are  going  to  vote. 
Actually,  the  real  problem  here  is — are  the  registration  laws  or  rules 
and  regulations  of  our  States  really  so  onerous  that  the  individual  who 
wants  to  register  cannot  do  so  ?  If  these  laws  were  too  onerous,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Department  of  Justice  would  long  ago  have  recom- 
mended remedial  laws.  Would  you  say,  if  you  found  that  a  regulation 
was  so  onerous  that  it  kept  qualified  people  from  registering  to  vote, 
that  we  ought  to  do  away  with  it  ? 

Ms.  Lawtox.  It  would  certainly  depend  on  the  facts.  If  there  is  a 
barrier  to  interstate  travel,  as  in  the  Dunn  case,  certainly;  or  if  there 
is  a  racially  discriminatory  pattern  on  purpose  behind  it,  yes.  Totally, 
I  could  not  promise  if  we  could  succeed;  but  there  is  a  good  basis  for 

it  in  the  14th  and  15th  Amendments 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes. 

Ms.  Law^ton  [continuing].  For  actions  challenging  deliberate  bar- 
riers. The  problem  would  arise  probably  where  you  have  a  State  or 
a  county  that  applies  a  general  barrier  across  the  board.  Then  I  am  not 
sure  if  we  can  make  it  a  discrimination  case.  But  if  it  really  got  so 
onerous  as  to  im])ede  the  right  to  vote,  I  would  think  so. 

But  we  would  have  to  have  complaints  to  kno'w  the  factual  situation. 
The  civil  rights  division  is  not  large  enough,  and  the  voting  rights  sec- 
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tion  is  only  a  small  part  of  it,  and  we  could  not  go  to  every  place  to  find 
out.  They  have  to  come  to  us.  Only  then  do  we  have  a  chance  to  find 
some  peg  to  hang  our  findings  on. 

Senator  Fong.  Has  there  been  any  criticism  about  registration  offices 
being  closed  to  persons  who  wanted  to  register  to  vote  ? 

Ms.  Lawton.  I  personally  know  of  none ;  but  I  could  not  say  any- 
thing with  any  certainty. 

Senator  Fong.  You  know  of  no  incident  where  because  of  his  race 
a  person  had  been  barred? 
Ms.  Lawton.  No  ;  we  hope  not. 

Senator  Fong.  Anyone  who  is  qualified  to  register  can  go  to  his 
registration  office  during  the  hours  that  it  is  open  ? 

Ms.  Lawton.  As  far  as  we  know,  yes. 

Senator  Fong.  In  most  States  it  has  been  made  relatively  easy  for 
most  people  in  the  area  to  register.  Do  you  have  any  opinion  as  to 
registrars  who  might  have  gone  to  shopping  centers  to  ask  people  to 
register  ? 

Ms.  Lawton.  I  couldn't  say  anything  about  that  or  be  certain.  I  am 
afraid  that  there  may  be  some — in  pockets — but  statewide  I  don't 
think  so.  This  is  what  'we  don't  know.  But  this  is  why  I  suggested  that, 
if  there  are  such  pockets,  we  do  something  about  it.  But  I  just  don't 
know. 

Senator  Fong.  Now,  this  would  impose  a  duplicate  system  on  a 
State;  is  that  right? 

Ms.  Lawton.  As  I  read  it,  they  can  still  have  their  own  State  elec- 
tions in  their  own  way. 

Senator  Fong.  In  the  case  of  one  State,  it  would  impose  a  Federal 
type  of  procedure. 

Ms.  Lawton.  Yes. 

Senator  Fong.  And  would  you  be  forcing  them  to  have  something 
new? 

Ms.  Laavton.  Yes ;  you  are  then  adding  something  they  did  not  have. 

Senator  Fong.  As  to  small  towns — if  you  force  them  to  register  in 
certain  States — you  would  actually  have  a  duplicate  system  which  the 
Comptroller  General  has  estimated  at  a  cost  of  from  $191  million  to 
$527  million. 

Ms.  Lawton.  But,  Senator,  so  as  not  to  be  misleading,  that  was  on  a 
different  bill — which  was  a  bill  broader  than  this — but,  nevertheless, 
it  does  indicate  a  substantial  cost. 

Senator  Fong.  You  estimated  $52  million  to  $134  million  as  the 
approximate  cost  every  year. 

Ms.  Lawton.  On  this  ?  Yes. 

Senator  Fong.  In  this  Federal-State  situation,  there  are  certain 
problems  which  will  arise  as  to  who  will  have  the  last  say ;  but  when 
you  restrict  the  time  limit  to  30  days,  you  don't  have  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it ;  have  you  ? 

Ms.  Lawton.  I  think  that  there  will  be  difficulties  there,  for  just  that 
reason.  Of  course  it  depends  on  the  polls  and  how  large  this  voter- 
administration  grows  to  be,  and  whether  it  will  have  regional  and 
district  offices,  or  whether  its  headquarters  will  be  here  in  Washington. 
That  might  have  an  impact ;  but  that  isn't  spelled  out.  But  we  are  wor- 
ried about  the  30  days — not  that  we  are  encouraging  pushing  voter 
registration  to  a  longer  duration 
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Senator  Fong.  I  understand. 

Ms.  Lawton  [continuinfi:].  But  we  are  afraid  that,  with  this  arrange- 
ment, there  will  be  difficulties. 

Senator  Fong.  Again  I  want  to  say.  ^Is.  Lawton,  that  we  are  grateful 
for  your  giving  us  this  infonnation.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  in  the  justice  Department  of  com- 
plaints we  received  here  in  the  connnittee  of  the  unevenness  of  the 
hours  the  courthouse  stays  open,  or  the  unevenness  as  to  a  location 
where  registration  is  illegal'^  Are  those  things  variable  among  the 
various  States? 

Ms.  Lawton.  I  have  only  a  general  newspaper  reader's  knowledge 
of  it,  Senator.  I  cannot  speak  for  any  complaints  the  Department 
received,  as  they  will  be  channeled  to  the  Civil  Rights  Division  and 
the  voting  rights  section,  and  I  don't  know — I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  have 
enough  time.  If  we  had  had  more  time,  I  would  have  checked  that. 
But  I  don't  know — I  don't  know  what  they  have  received. 

The  Chairman.  This  came  up — I  had  it  checked — in  the  testimony 
at  the  last  hearing,  18  months  ago.  It  came  up  then,  and  obviously  the 
question  is  not  a  new  one.  Why  don't  you  know  ?  You  are  stalling  all 
this  time.  Surely,  some  of  you  in  the  "Department  could  have  started 
addressing  themselves  to  this  question.  That  was  brought  up  18  months 
ago.  But  here  we  are,  18  months  later,  and  we  still  don't  know.  I  would 
say  that  at  least  it  comes  out  as  a  negative  answer  to  me. 

Ms.  Lawton.  I  can  understand  your  reaction.  Senator,  but 

The  Chairman.  You  have  other  things  to  do  ? 

Ms.  Lawton.  The  Civil  Rights  Division  has  many  other  things  to  do, 
but  it  has  not  the  manpower — nor  the  computer  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  That  I  imderstand.  But  you  have  plenty  of  money 
to  do  it.  You  also  do  have  responsibility  when  you  come  to  this  com- 
mittee to  respond  with  expertise  on  this  question :  and  as  nearly  as  I 
can  tell,  you  haven't  raised  a  finger  since  the  last  time  you  expertly 
testified  on  this  question. 

You  are  telling  us  that  you  are  swamped  doing  other  things,  but  we 
think  it  should  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  move  forward,  if  we  can,  and 
do  the  best  we  can.  Let  me  ask  you  just  one  more  question :  My  fellow 
Senator  raised  the  question  about  duplicating  the  registration  system. 
Is  there  a  duplicate  registration  system  now  'I 

Ms.  Lawton.  Unless  the  States  have  brought  their  own  registra- 
tion systems  into  conf omity  with  the  Votmg  Rights  Act  of  1970,  yes, 

there  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  already  exists? 

Ms.  Lawton.  For  those  States  that  have  not  decided  to  opt  for  the 

Federal,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  desist  from  asking  you  any  other  questions 
now,  Ms.  Lawton,  as  Senator  Brook  is  here  now,  who  we  have  asked 
to  testify.  We  don't  want  to  hold  him  up,  as  he  has  many  other  things 
to  do  in"  the  Senate  Office  Building  in  connection  with  his  position. 

But  I  do  like  to  thank  you,  personally,  very  very  much,  because  you 
were  speaking  correctly  to  these  questions  and  some  difficult  assign- 
ments that  were  dumpe'd  on  you  and  which  you  have  gone  through  and 
handled  very  well. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  back  again  with  us,  not  before  this  com- 
mittee or  specifically  on  this  question,  but  for  obvious  reasons,  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  back  again,  as  the  Senate  will  probe  with  you  this 
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question  of  voter  motivations,  which  is  disturbing,  and  is  something 
we  have  neglected  all  too  long. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  present  here  today. 

Ms.  Lawton".  Thank  you,  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BILL  BEOCK,  A  ¥.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Brock,  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  you  for 
takine;  the  time  and  sharing  with  us  your  comments  on  this  matter 
that  is  pending  here  before  us.  You  may  go  right  ahead  and  proceed 
in  whatever  way  you  prefer. 

Senator  Brock.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  compli- 
ments, and  I  would  like,  in  turn,  to  compliment  you,  in  your  role  as 
Chairman,  on  the  conduct  and  usefulness  of  these  hearings  in  seek- 
ing to  expedite  and  simplify  registration  procedures  for  Federal  and 
local  elections.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  endorse  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  practical  approach  as  voiced  in  S.  352,  your  bill  on  postcard 
registration. 

I  don't  think  that  S.  352  should  be  approached  as  a  panacea  for 
the  voters'  apathy.  One  could  conceive  that  voter  apathy  begins  with 
and  can  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  in  reaching  a  registration  point, 
and  the  complexity  of  registration  procedures. 

It  is  easy  to  support  a  bill,  or  this  bill,  when  one  acts  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  voting  is  a  right  and  a  duty  of  all  Americans.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  says  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government — or  any  other  governmental  body — to 
make  voter  registration  a  task  in  places  where  voting  preparations 
might  be  tantamount  to  climbing  Mount  Everest. 

As  others  in  favor  of  passing  this  bill  have  pointed  out,  ours  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that  puts  the  onus  of  registration  upon 
the  citizens.  The  most  shocking  manifestation  of  this  fact,  an  evi- 
denced in  our  last  presidential  election,  are  the  44  million  voting  age 
citizens  who  were  not  registered. 

This  number  of  people  is  nearly  equal  to  the  total  population  of 
the  British  Islands  whose  voters  at  elections  average  about  80  per- 
cent ;  but  even  that  is  not  the  best  in  Western  Europe.  Yet,  it  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  our  541^  percent  of  the  voting  age  people's  bal- 
lots cast  in  the  1972  presidential  election. 

In  my  home  State  of  Tennessee,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  had  a  drop 
from  a  53  percent  participation  in  the  1968  presidential  election  to  a 
44  percent  participation  of  the  voting  age  population  in  the  1972  presi- 
dential election.  This  was  more  than  a  9  percent  drop.  The  increase 
of  unregistered  but  otherwise  eligible  voters  for  the  same  period  of 
time  was  nearly  5  percent. 

I  think  we  could  fairly  ask  who  this  legislation  would  most  bene- 
fit. My  answer  is  that  it  would  benefit  those  people  who  would  like 
to  vote  and  are  eligible  to  vote  by  age  and  citizenshii?,  but  who  are 
otherwise  ineligible  to  vote,  for  myriads  of  reasons. 

Voting  should  not  be  a  privilege  for  only  those  able  to  get  to  a  regis- 
trar's office,  no  matter  how  far  it  is  from  their  homes  or  by  what  means 
it  is  accessible,  or  what  their  physical  or  other  impediments  might  be 
to  get  to  that  office. 
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Votino;  should  not  be  a  privilecre  for  only  those  whose  time  on  a 
work-a-day  or  night  schedule  makes  them  readily  available  in  con- 
junction with  the  operating  hours  or  local  registration  procedures.  The 
rights,  responsibilities,  and  obligations  of  the  unregistered  but  other- 
wise eligible  voters  are  just  as  important  and  just  as  att'ected  by  the 
outcome  of  our  electoral  process  as  those  who  do  vote.  However,  their 
enthusiasm  for,  and  allegiance  to,  the  system  that  puts  the  officeholders 
into  office  and  legislates  the  laws  can  be  diminished  by  their  lack  of 
participation. 

I  would  now  like  to  present  for  the  record  some  statistics — with 
sources — regarding  how  unregistered  voters  would  have  voted  in  past 
elections  and  who  the  unregistered  voters  are.  I  might  say,  parentheti- 
cally, that  these  statistics  might  be  of  particular  interest  to  my  own 
party  and,  of  course,  I  can  cite  just  a  couple  of  them  for  illustration: 

This  is  a  Gallup  polling  of  August  1971.  On  the  new  voting — an 
area  in  which  I  have  a  particular  interest — in  a  projected  contest 
between  the  President  and  Mr.  Muskie,  if  42  percent  of  the  new 
votei-s  voted,  35  percent  would  have  voted  for  the  President  at  that 
time,  and  48  percent  for  Mr.  Muskie;  but  if  100  percent  would  have 
voted,  39  percent  would  have  voted  for  Nixon  and  38  percentage  for 
]\Iuskie.  The  same  was  true  in  a  contest  between  Mr.  Nixon  and  Sena- 
tor Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Lindsay. 

In  August  1972,  Mr.  Gallup  ran  another  polling,  projecting  how 
18-23  year  olds  might  vote,  if  they  were  all  registered.  Among  the 
registered  voters  at  the  time,  41  percent  favored  Mr.  Nixon  and  57 
percent  favored  Mr.  McGovern;  but  of  the  unregistered,  46  percent 
favored  Mr.  Nixon  and  43  percent  Mr.  McGovern. 

The  Chairman.  Forty-six  percent  voted,  and  43  percent  did  not  vote  ? 

Senator  Brock.  That  is  about  right.  Well,  I  think,  we  may  have 
done  a  little  better  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Brock.  These  statistics  go  on  and  on  and  on.  The  non- 
voters  in  1948  would  have  voted  82  percent  Democrats,  but  in  1956 — 
■only  8  years  later — it  was  only  28  percent.  In  other  words,  I  don't 
think  any  party  can  take  solace  or  comfort  in  the  current  situation  or 
in  a  proposed  situation. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  statistics  on  how  college  in- 
structors and  ])rofessors  voted  in  the  Presidential  election,  88  per- 
cent voted  for  McGovern  and  12  percent  for  Nixon;  but  among  the 
students,  he  broke  even  with  him  ? 

SenatoT-  Brock.  It  shows  you  that  the  process  of  evolution  con- 
tinues as  a  democratic  body  politic. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  university  president  for  23  years  in  Wyo- 
ming, I  at  one  time  interviewed  10,000  former  students  of  voting  age, 
and  a  breakdown  of  the  polls  from  them  showed  that  2  out  of  3  were 
Eepublicans — but  still  there  were  some  Democrats  left  in  each  class. 

Senator  Brock.  You  did  an  excellent  job  of  instruction.  [Laughter.] 
I  think  it  is  also  important  that  we  point  out  that  the  nonvoters  are 
not  just  the  poor  and/or  the  black,  and  that  is,  I  think,  another 
fiction  that  will  affect  this  decision.  Twenty-six  percent  of  the  white 
popuhttion  are  unregistered ;  26  percent  of  the  college  graduates  are  un- 
registered, and  29  percent  of  white-collar  workers  are  unregistered 
today. 
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These  statistics  are  in  my  statement,  but  it  is  just  phenomenal  how 
this  misconception  exists  about  their  character  and  the  type  of  people 
they  are  who  are  not  registered  and  the  statement  that  they  don't 
care.  I  know  better.  I  have  spent  the  last  2  years  in  working  with 
young  people  and  I  saw  their  frustrations  in  trying  to  get  registered, 
when  they  had  moved  to  another  town  because  of  a  new  job  and  could 
not  establish  residency  in  either  location ;  and  those  who  were  at  col- 
lege had  the  same  problem. 

The  bill  would  enable  qualified  electors  to  i-egister  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  only — at  least  in  a  mandatory  sense.  Postcard  registration 
forms,  containing  appropriate  State-law  registration  terms,  will  be 
delivered  to  postal  patrons  45  days  before  tlie  close  of  the  State- voter 
registration.  Qualified  votei'S  would  mail  those  forms  to  State  or  local 
election  officials  who  continue  to  control  election  processes.  I  think  that 
is  important  that  we  may  obtain  a  local  control. 

We  may  obtain  local  standaids  and  local  criteria  for  local  officials 
in  the  process.  State  or  local  election  officials  would  receive  from  the 
Federal  administration  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  processing  the  cards. 
Postcard  registration  forms  will  also  be  available  at  post  offices,  and 
State,  and  Federal,  or  local  governmental  offices;  and  the  bill  would 
give  financial  incentives  to  States  to  adopt  the  postcard  registration 
system  for  State  and  local  elections.  If  adopted,  the  Federal  voter 
administration  would  pay  100  percent  of  the  costs  for  processing  the 
cards,  plus  an  incentive  of  30  percent  of  that  cost  of  processing,  if 
the  State  government  would  adopt  the  postcard  format,  on  the  State 
and  local  level. 

This  incentive  payment  would  provide  local  election  officials  with 
financial  assistance  needed  to  cope  with  the  present  registration  of 
voters.  The  bill  would  strengthen  any  fraud-preventing  efforts.  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  be  available  to  any  election  officials  for  fraud 
prevention.  It  authorizes  action  by  the  Attorney  General  against  the 
registration  of  individuals  not  qualified  to  vote ;  and  it  pi'ovides  crim- 
inal penalties  for  violations. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Federal-administration  machinery  to  collect, 
analyze,  and  publish  information  concerning  elections  and  provide 
assistance  to  State  and  local  officials  handling  the  postcard-registra- 
tion system.  It  allows  for  streamlining  the  registration  procedure, 
without  altering  State  or  local  criteria  or  standards  for  eligibility; 
and  the  implementation  and  management  of  the  registration  process 
would  be  carried  out  at  the  local  level. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  recognize  that  no  bill  ever  was  perfect.  Xo 
bill  has  ever  completely  satisfied  everyone.  But  I  do  think  this  is  a 
good  step  in  the  I'ight  direction. 

I  shall  be  interested  in  an  amendment  guaranteeing  the  individual's 
private  rights — and  I  shall  introduce  such  an  amendment — by  pro- 
hibiting any  disclosure  of  the  individuals'  names  that  are  kept  on 
file  by  the  national  administration.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of  voter  lists 
at  the  local  level ;  but  I  daresay  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
divulge  the  names.  My  amendment  will  allow  only  statistical  data  to 
be  made  public. 

I  also  plan  to  ask  for  incorporation  in  the  bill  of  a  statement  regu- 
lating the  format,  so  as  to  prevent  dual  registi-ation  in  the  post  card 
system.  The  amendment  would  mandate  that  a  question  the  same  as  or 
similar  to  the  following  would  have  to  be  answered  on  the  post  card : 
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"In  the  past  4  years,  have  you  previoiisl}'  registered  in  a  place  otlier 
than  where  you  are  now  living^  Yes  or  No — and  if  "Yes,  where?" 
In  order  that  the  card  be  accepted  as  valid,  the  question  would  have 
to  be  answered;  and  there  would  be  a  penalty,  of  course,  for  perjury. 

And  finally,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  who 
is  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  t  do  believe  that  S.  352  should  be  con- 
strued as  tlie  people's  legislation  and  not  as  partisan.  I  do  believe  it 
would  increase  voter  participation  and  benefit  more  people.  Needless 
to  say,  I  have  my  own  ideas  as  to  which  party  performs  best.  But, 
regardless  of  that,  I  do  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  to  take  actions 
speedily,  so  that  we  may  hear  the  voices  of  more  people  and  encourage 
greater  participation  in  and  a  more  active  concern  for  our  elections. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  statement.  We  like- 
wise need  more  constructive  suggestions  concerning  the  bill. 

Senator  Brock.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  cast  before  us  a  proper  reflection  by 
saying  that  the  group  that  this  bill  is  aimed  at  is  one  of  many  types. 
That  is  significant.  But  we  do  sometimes  overreact  and  say  it  is  only 
the  poor  that  are  involved,  when  in  reality  there  is  no  one  who  is  not 
involved  in  the  implications  of  this  bill.  You  made  a  sharp  point  by 
saving  that  how  the  voters  vote  must  never  be  our  main  consideration. 
There  is  no  measure  to  say  how  they  might  vote. 

Senator  Brock.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  new  thing,  and  this  simply  represents  the 
fii-st  step  in  registration,  to  eliminate  disqualification  of  voters  who 
have  not  registered  to  vote. 

Senator  Brock.  Senator,  I  may  be  an  idealist,  but  I  think  the  people 
of  this  country  lead  the  politicians — not  the  other  way  around.  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  these  200  million  people  have  sufficient  character 
and  a  sense  of  integritv  and  faith,  so  that  their  decision — if  given  the 
facts — will  be  a  sound  one  in  their  collective  judgment;  and  I  am 
willing  to  have  that  judgTnent  exercised  and  encouraged  in  every  pos- 
sil)]e  way  I  can  think  of;  and  I  think  we  shall  all  be  the  better  off 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  good  point.  It  should  be  the  judg- 
ment of  99  percent — it  is  a  good  idea  and  would  prove  the  great 
streuiifth  of  our  system  of  getting  the  collective  judgment  of  all  our 
people. 

Senator  Brock.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  key;  and,  as  an  individual  Senator,  I 
would  think  twice  about  mo^dng  too  slowly  in  terms  of  what  we  owe 
our  people  in  our  system,  if  we  believe  in  it;  and  if  we  don't  believe 
that  the  average  person  ought  to  vot^,  we  ought  to  say  so.  But  the 
question  remains :  Could  we  get  all  to  vote,  even  if  we  made  registra- 
tion and  voting  easier? 

In  one  of  the  significant  cases  involved  in  the  original  bill,  the  case 
of  Dunn  v.  Blumsteiir,  we  had  the  residency  problem,  but  we  might 
get  into  extraneous  matters,  if  we  adhere  to  that  decision 

Senator  Brock.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman  [continuing].  "y-N^iich  was  a  Tennessee  decision. 

Senator  Brock.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  you  coulrl  make  any  observations  for 
us  in  terms  of  that  decision  and  its  impact? 
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Senator  Brock.  I  don't  know  whether  it  had  a  specific  impact  in  the 
past  year  of  any  measurable  consequences.  I  think,  what  it  has  done, 
in  terms  of  this  legishition,  is  to  make  this  legishition  even  more 
meaningful;  because  previously  the  enormous  complexity  of  State 
laws  was  one  problem,  but  the  residency  requirements  were  something- 
else  again. 

Well,  I  have  been  quite  a  while  in  politics.  This  is  my  11th  year  in 
Congress.  One  of  the  great  frustrations  I  had  was  that  people  came 
up  to  me  and  said:  "Why  can't  I  vote?  I've  just  come  to  Tennessee 
and  I  would  like  to  vote  for  you."  You  know,  that  sort  of  warms  the 
cockles  of  my  heart  as  I,  of  course,  was  very  happy  that  they  wanted 
to  do  that.  But  they  had  left  their  j^revious  State  and  had  not  been 
in  my  State  for  a  full  year  and,  consequently,  they  could  not  vote  in 
either  State.  But  that,  I  think,  is  a  disenfranchisement  of  people  who 
are  interested  and  concerned  and  could  make  a  contribution  to  the 
political  process.  That  situation,  I  think,  is  simply  intolerable. 

Senator  Fong.  But  is  this  bill  going  to  correct  it  ? 

Senator  Brock.  No  ;  but  this  bill,  as  a  result  of  the  decision  in  Dunn 
V.  Blwrnstehu  is  now  a  workable  bill,  because  it  does  give  these  post 
card  forms  out  45  da5'S  before  the  registration  place  closes  for  State 
elections,  and  because  of  that  decision  we  now  have  the  guarantee 
that  the  adult  who  received  that  card  is  qualified  to  vote  in  that  State. 

Senator  Fong.  If  he  moves  from  one  State  to  another  State,  he  could 
register  if  he  meets  the  voting  qualifications;  but  he  would  still  have 
to  meet  those  qualifications. 

Senator  Brock.  Yes;  but  we  don't  have  the  1-year  impediment,  we 
have  a  30-day  impediment.  But  this  gives  us  45  days,  so  that  we 
know  that  that  will  no  longer  be  a  factor  in  giving  him  the  opportu- 
nitv  to  vote.  That  is  why  I  »m  saying  the  Court's  decision  did  not 
really  change  the  situation  as  to  anything  other  than  making  this 
bill  workable  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  think,  there  is  a  greater 
opportunity  for  this  bill  to  be  effective  than  there  could  have  been 
before.  We  could  have  still  run  up  against  that  1-year  residency  re- 
quirement in  my  State  and  in  a  lot  of  others  which  would  have  made 
it  impossible  for  that  individual  to  vote.  But  that  is  not  true  any 
more. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  objections  that  were  voiced  very  strong- 
ly a  year  ago  concerned  the  antifraud  procedures.  Can  you  express 
yourself  further  on  that  ? 

Senator  Brock.  Yes,  I  would  be  delighted  to  do  it.  There  are  two 
two  or  three  protections  in  the  bill,  as  it  is  written,  against  any  fraud  ; 
but  I  would  like  to  require  some  sort  of  a  statement  on  the  post  card 
with  regard  to  prior  registration. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  some  States  have  that  already;  but  we 
need  to  make  it  consistent. 

Senator  Fong.  Before  we  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  opposition  is 
not  an  important  factor,  because  all  the  people  have  the  same  right 
to  vote.  As  was  pointed  out,  many  college  people  did  not  vote  because 
they  were  not  registered ;  but  many  educated  ]')eople  will  not  register. 

The  opposition  ac:ainst  the  bill  is  that  it  Avill  increase  the  opportu- 
nity for  fraud  and  duplication  in  the  registration  system.  There  would 
be  tremendous  costs  incurred,  if  we  injected  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  into  the  States  which  used  to  have  full  power  of  their  own  with 
respect  to  registration  to  vote.  If  we  inject  the  Federal  Government 
into  those  systems,  then  the  opposition  is  obvious  and  vre  know  the 
reasons  why. 

Senator  Brock.  Senator,  there  is  nobody  in  this  House  who  has 
a  o-reater  i-espect  for  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  than  I  have,  and  I 
fully  understand  this  concern.  But  I  have  been  on  the  receiving  end 
of  some  damages  that  can  be  done  by  fraud.  I  have  seen  in  my  own 
State  people  that  today  can  go  to  county  after  county  and  register, 
and  we  have  had  a  case  in  my  own  community  of  a  person  who  regi- 
stered in  seven  counties  and  voted  in  all  seven.  Now,  this  bill  is  not 
going  to  save  us  from  that ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  make  it 
worse  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  can  make  it  better,  because 
what  we  have  done  here  is  to  say  that,  once  we  have  some  Federal 
standards,  if  a  person  violates  those,  he  will  be  prosecuted. 

Senator  Fong.  What  do  you  do  with  him  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  probably  gets  elected.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Brock.  I  don't  know  whether  his  wife  was  a  judge.  I  don't 
really  remember  the  details  of  the  case,  but  as  I  recall  it,  he  got  off 
with  a  reprimand  or  something  like  that.  I'm  not  sure  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  case,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  would  have  war- 
ranted a  penalty,  and  he  did  not  receive  one,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

But  the  examples  of  this  are  just  countless  and,  Senator,  I  could 
cite  to  you  a  situation  in  my  neighborhood — I  am  living  half  a  mile 
from  the  Georgia  State  line — ^where  the  people  are  great  and  strong 
members  of  our  party.  And  I  can  take  you  to  people  that  have  gone 
down  to  register  to  some  of  those  Georgia  registrars'  offices  where 
they  have  to  register  by  party.  When  they  walked  in  to  register,  they 
said  "we  would  like  to  register"'  and  the  registrar  said  "fine"  and  he 
pulled  out  the  Democi-atic  registration  list ;  but  when  they  said  "no, 
Ave  would  like  to  register  as  Republicans,''  he  said  "no;  we  are  out  for 
lunch." 

Now,  this  has  happened  so  many  times  that  I  honestly  cannot  un- 
derstand it ;  and,  if  you  want  to  talk  about  discrimination,  I  can  show 
you  discrimination  "in  my  own  area  that  I  have  personal  knowledge 
of — which  this  bill  vroukl  help  avoid.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing,  I  think, 
we  are  getting  at  here. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  think  of  such  fraud  only  as  a  potentiality, 
but  I  know  that  such  fraud  exists  now;  and  only  Iby  greater  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  through  greater  participation  and  greater 
motivation  can  we  really  effectuate  the  rights  of  every  citizen  in  this 
country,  in  my  opinion.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Cptairmax.  I  have  no  additional  questions  at  this  time,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  we  certainly  appreciate  the  personal  experiences  you 
had  with  registrants,  and  we  are  trying  hard  to  remove  those  impedi- 
ments. Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Brock.  I  think,  it  is  a  veiy  constructive  bill ;  and  I  thank 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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[The  aforementioned  statistics  follow :] 

Gallup  poll — August  6,  1971 

If  42  percent  of  new  voters  vote :  Percent 

Nixon 35 

Muskie    48 

Nixon 38 

Humphrey 42 

Nixon 40 

Lindsay 40 

If  100  percent  of  new  voters  vote : 

Nixon 39 

Musliie 38 

Nixon 39 

Humphrey 3'J' 

Nixon 41 

Lindsay 33 

How  would  unregistered  18-23-year-olds  vote?  (Gallup,  August  1972) 

Unregistered :  Percent 

Nixon 46 

McGovern  43 

Undecided H 

Registered : 

Nixon 41 

McGovern ^"^ 

Undecided ^ 

HOW  WOULD  THE  NONVOTER  HAVE  VOTED?  ("THE  AMERICAN  VOTER,"  1964) 

|ln  percent) 


1948  1952  1956 


Would  have  voted: 

Democrat 82  52  28 

Republican _ - -- - ----  18  48  72 


Nonvoters  are  not  just  poor  and /or  black   (Gallup): 
26  percent  of  whites  unregistered. 
26  percent  college  educated  unregistered. 
29  percent  white  collar  workers  unregistered. 

Straight  party  vote — A  thing  of  the  past: 

1968 — 27  percent  identified  themselves  as  Republican,  43  percent  voted  for 
Nixon   (Gallup  poll). 
The  independents  today  comprise  more  than  30  percent  of  registered  electorate. 

Gallup  poll — Voter  registration: 

Question:  "Is  pour  name  now  recorded  in  the  registration  book  of  the  precinct 
or  election  district  where  you  now  live?" 
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(In  percent] 


Yes 


No 


Don't  know 


National - 72  26  2 

Men                        - 73  25  2 

Wome'n." - 70  28  2 

Race:  ,  _ 

White 72  26  2 

Nonwhite.. - --- -  70  28  L 

Education:  - 

College..     - .— - —  -  72  26  2 

High  school.... --  71  28  1 

Grade  school 74  24  L 

Occupation:  .  . 

Professionals '9  ^0  \ 

White  collar 70  29  1 

Farmers .---  |0  18  ^ 

IVlanual -.-  65  33  i- 

'l8to20years 7  91  2 

21  to  29  years. ---.  50  48  l 

30to49years 79  20  1 

50  and  over 86  ^3  i 

Religion:  „  - 

Protestant. ---- 72  ^6  f 

Catholic -.-. 72  27  1 

Jewish --- 

Politics:  _„  ,„  , 

Republican 79  19  f 

Democrat. 75  ^4  i 

Independent 63  ab  ^ 

Region:  , 

East                             ...  '5  ^4  1 

IVlidwest 79  19  2 

South - 69  30  1 

West - .- 60  37  J 

Income:  a?  ic  1 

$15,000  and  over 83  16  1 

$10,000  to  $14,999    -.  74  24  L 

$7,000  to  $9,999 71  28  1 

$5,000  to  $6,999 65  33  l 

$3,000  to  $4,999 67  31  I 

Under$3.000 69  29  l 

Community  size:  to  oo  •? 

1,000,000  and  over 69  Z8  i 

500,000  to  999,999 71  27  t 

50,000  to  499,999 70  29  1 

2,500  to  49,999 72  27  1 

Under  2,500,  rural 75  «  1 


The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Hagan, 
Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Social  and  Economic 
Statistics  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

STATEMENT  OF  EGBERT  L.  HAGAN,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU 
OF  THE  CENSUS,  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  to  discuss  the  position  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
relation  to  the  duties  which  would  be  placed  on  the  Bureau  by  the 
proposed  voter  registration  legislation. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  "to  stress  that  my  views  are  concerned 
with  the  mission  and  role  of  the  Bui-eau  of  the  Census  in  relation  to 
the  provisions  of  a  voter  registration  administration  which  would  be 
established  by  enactment  of  either  S.  or)2  or  S.  J:72. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  a  general-purpose  statistical  agency, 
that  is,  it  collects  statistical  data  on  many  diverse  subjects  from  many 
sources  and  reports  the  same  in  an  objective  and  scientific  manner. 
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This  role  is  expressed  in  title  13,  United  States  Code,  and  historically 
the  Bni'eau  has  performed  only  this  role  since  its  establishment  in 
1902.  The  success  of  any  statistical  agency  in  producing  reliable  data 
is  dependent  upon  many  factors  but  of  primary  importance  is  the 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  agency. 

The  success  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  stemmed  from  public 
confidence  in  the  Bureau's  i-ecord  for  the  imbiasecl  scientific  collection 
and  publication  of  statistical  data.  Placing  the  proposed  voter  regis- 
tration administration  within  the  Census  Bureau,  we  believe,  could 
seriously  impair  that  confidence,  since  the  nature  of  many  of  the  ad- 
ministration's activities,  we  think,  would  be  seen  by  many  as  insepa- 
rably or  inherently  political. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  always  avoided  programs,  projects 
or  other  activities  which  could  lead  the  Bureau  into  the  arena  of 
partisan  politics.  There  are  certain  provisions  in  the  legislation  that, 
we  believe,  would  do  just  that.  Illustrative  is  the  provision  contained 
in  section  405  of  S.  472  authorizing  the  administration  to  make  grants 
to  increase  voter  registration.  As  we  see  it,  tliis  provision  is  discretion- 
ai'v,  and  the  type  of  grant,  which  may  be  made  to  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  is  very  broad.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  provision  such 
as  this  would  lead  the  administration  into  partisan  politics  or  give  at 
least  the  appearance  thereof.  For  example,  a  grant  for  door-to-door 
convassing  may  be  seen  as  more  advantageous  to  one  political  party 
in  a  district  than  another.  Likewise,  a  grant  for  expanded  registration 
hours  and  locations  may  benefit  one  party  over  another  in  a  particular 
State  or  district. 

Similarly,  the  Census  Bureau  has  sought  to  avoid  programs  or  proj- 
ects connected  with  regulatory  functions,  budgetary  auditing,  or  evalu- 
ations of  compliance  with  laws.  We  believe  these  programs  or  projects 
could  impair  the  ability  of  the  Bureau  to  obtain  a  full  disclosure  of 
facts  fi-om  the  public  of  needed  data.  The  collection  methods  used  by 
the  Bureau  are  iisually  based  upon  voluntary  responses  to  requests  for 
data.  If  the  public  were  to  generally  regard  the  Bureau  as  another 
Federal  regulatory  agency,  we  question  whether  the  public  would 
freely  and  fully  disclose  data  as  is  now  the  case.  Illustrative  of  such 
regulatory  aspects  of  the  legislation  are  those  requiring  the  voter  reg- 
istration administi-ation  to  assist  State  officials  in  preventing  fraudu- 
lent registrations  (section  407  of  S.  352)  ;  making  of  grants  for  new 
voter  registration  programs  (section  405  of  S.  472)  ;  processing  of 
grant  applications  and  the  auditing  of  such  applications  (section  409 
of  S.  472)  ;  and  interpreting  voter  registration  laws  of  the  50  States 
(section  405  of  S.  352)  ;  and  section  407  of  S.  472).  The  latter  obliga- 
tion of  interpreting  State  law  is  a  task  especially  far  removed  from 
the  Bureau's  basic  role. 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  point.  T  believe,  that  should  be  reiterated. 
That  is  the  possible  cost  of  the  legislation.  As  you  may  remember,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Kennedy,  made 
an  estimate  in  the  92d  Congress  of  the  costs  of  a  system  of  universal 
voter  registration  similar  to  that  proposed  in  the  instant  legislation. 
These  costs  range  between  $191  million  and  $540  million  in  startup 
costs,  depending  u[)on  the  Aolume  of  registration,  and  between  $52 
million  and  $134  million  in  ongoing  costs.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  a 
national  voter  registration  program  could  be  an  expensive  proposition. 
The  Chairman.  Was  that  in  the  Kennedy  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Hagan.  These  costs  were  in  the  record  of  the  last  Congress 
liearing-s  on  this  subject.  These  are  the  costs  that  were  assessed  in  the 
proposals  of  the  hist  Congress  in  a  GAO  study. 

In  suinmary,  involvement  of  the  Bui-eau  in  the  electoral  process, 
either  through  a  national  voter  registration  or  a  grants  program, 
could  lead  Census  into  the  arena  of  partisan  politics.  Likewise,  in- 
volvement of  the  Bureau  in  regulatory  programs  or  projects  is  in- 
compatible with  the  Bureau's  data-collection  methods  and  the  role 
of  flie  Bureau.  Involvement  in  any  partisan  issues  or  in  regulatory 
])rograms,  we  believe,  would  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  excep- 
tional sur\ey  response  rates,  the  reliability  in  the  data  collected,  and  the 
jniblic  acceptance  and  reliance  uijon  the  data  collected  as  being  objec- 
tive and  scientific. 

1  shall  be  glad  to  endeavor  to  answer  any  questions  which  the 
committee  may  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  question  is  based  on  the  record  of  last 
3'ear,  where  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  involved.  [Reading]. 

Senator  Foxg.  Mr.  Brown,  what  you  are  saying  is  that,  if  we  impose  this 
resi)onsibiIity  on  you,  you  can  do  itV 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

And  the  Senator  then  asked  him  this  second  question : 

Senator  Fong.  Would  you  estimate  that  this  worlv  would  require  some  $30 
million? 

Mr.  Browx.  a  minimvim  of  $30  million. 

These  were  two  of  the  questions  that  were  asked  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir,  I  understand.  I  am  aware  of  those  statements, 
and  I  concur  with  the  responses  of  Dr.  Brown  of  last  year.  I  would 
like  to  separate  the  two  issues:  one  is  the  technical  capability  that  the 
Bureau  might  possess,  which  would  be  required  to  do  a  job  like  this — 
this  was  the  response  that  Dr.  Brown  was  giving.  Yes,  the  answers 
are  correct.  "\Ve  do  possess  the  technical  capability. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  do  it  ? 

Mr.  HAfiAN.  We  could  do  it.  Yes,  sir.  AVhat  we  are  raising  here  is 
a  different  issue.  That  is  the  impact  of  an  activity  of  this  type  on  our 
statistical  activities. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  second  question :  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  process  of  registering  voters  would  be  a  partisan 
oi)eration  ^ 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  believe  it  would  be  so  construed. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  construe  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  think  that  the  activities  would  lead  to  challenges 
that  would  occur  in  such  a  way  that  the  parent  agency — the  Bureau 
of  the  Census — would  be  so  identified  with  the  "partisan''  arguments 
that  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  guilt  in  the  public's  eyes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  guilt  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  We  would  certainly  not  condone  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  think  you  would  be  partisan? 

Mr.  Hagan.  We  would  do  everything  we  could,  obviously,  if  we 
were  given  this  responsibility,  to  do  it  objectively  and  be  non-partisan. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  proposal  would  not  be  partisan. 

jNIr.  Hagan.  The  appearances  are  there,  I  think. 

Tlie  Chairman.  This  is  what  you  think. 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say,  as  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau 
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of  the  Census,  that  this  would  not  be  a  partisan  approach. 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  that  is  important  for  the  record. 

Mr,  Hagax.  I  would  agree. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  the  ones  who  are  responsible  as  to  what 
the  people  think ;  and  it  is  your  task  to  execute  any  corrections  needed 
in  the  laws  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  a  detail  of  it.  Now,  you  mentioned  in 
your  statement,  if  I  may  quote  this  part  of  it : 

We  believe  these  programs  or  projects  could  impair  the  ability  of  the  Bureau 
to  obtain  a  full  disclosure  of  facts,  from  the  public,  of  needed  data.  The  collec- 
tion methods  used  by  the  Bureau  are  usually  based  upon  voluntary  responses 
to  requests  for  data. 

Is  this  your  motivation  or  are  you  required  to  do  this  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  don't  quite  understand  your  question,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  individual  have  a  free  choice  not  to  answer 
youi"  question  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes ;  in  most  of  our  surveys 

Tlie  Chairman.  For  the  census  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  No.  Only  the  current  survey  operations  are  voluntary. 
INIajor  periodic  censuses  including  the  Decennial  Census  are  taken 
under  legislative  provisions  that  require  the  completion  of  a  census 
report. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  only  mandate  is  what  ?  Do  you  get  these 
cards,  the  postcards,  sent  back  to  you  under  this  pending  bill.  S.  3,52  ? 

Mr,  Hagan,  Well.  I  wasn't  i-ef erring  to  the  disclosure  on  the  post- 
cards, but  I  was  referring  to  the  impact  on  the  data  which  we  collect 
in  our  other  ongoing  surveys.  These  postcards  would  not  be  returned 
to  us. 

The  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  proposing  to  take  a  giant 
step  into  a  beyond  that  does  not  exist!  Your  function  under  the  law — 
aside  from  the  creation  of  the  Voter  Registration  Commission  within — 
is  a  mechanical  one,  with  the  expertise  that  you  have  in  dispensing 
postcards  by  mail  to  the  known  residences  of  registrants  throughout 
the  country ;  period, 

Mr,  Hagan,  Plus  some  other  activities  with  regard  to  fraudulent 
claims  or  complaints  that  may  be  raised. 

The  Chairman,  And  you  go  down  to  the  Voter  Registration  Ad- 
ministration, 

Mr,  Hagan,  AATiich  would  be  part  of  the  Bureau's  organization. 

The  Chairman,  But  only  at  the  request  of  a  State — not  to  handle 
all  the  questions.  Only  upon  request  and  only  where  a  State  felt  that 
it  might  lose  or  had  lost  control  or  for  some  other  reason  requested 
help. 

INIr,  Hagan.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman,  This  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  collection 
of  data  in  the  census, 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  is  clear. 

The  Chairman,  It  becomes  your  responsibility  about  fraud  in  cases 
in  which  a  State  first  solicited  help.  It  is  quite  a  diiferent  thing  from 
the  collection  of  data. 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  think,  Ave  are  still  not  communicating,  and  what  I 
said  Avas  misinterpreted.  We  see  the  Voter  Registration  Administration 
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pursuing  its  own  objectives,  but  within  the  oriranizational  fi-ame- 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  being  a  factor  that  would  pos- 
sibly impact  and  cause  pi'oblenis  in  the  data  collection  of  our  statistical 
work,  Senator.  As  I  said  before,  the  data  collection  would  be  associated 
with  the  Voter  Registration  Administration,  and  we  see  it  not  simply 
as-:  a  mechanical  process. 

The  CiiAiRMAisr.  I  have  just  received  and  had  handed  to  me  a  form 
that  was  prepared,  presumably,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  request- 
ing information.  This  form  is  entitled  "Cost  of  Living" — and  there 
are  questions  on  here  which  are  not  cpiestions  that  we  posed. 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  This  form  has  no  connection  with  this  hearing.  The 
President  announced  a  fi-eeze  on  prices,  wages  and  rents  for  90  days. 
x\s  to  cost  of  living,  it  asks  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  conduct  a  sur- 
vey nationwide  to  find  out  how  people  have  been  affected  by  the  freeze 
and  what  their  feelings  are  about  it.  It  says  on  this  form :  "Did  the 
freeze  keep  you,  or  anyone  living  with  you,  from  getting  a  pay 
raise?" — and  there  are  several  checkmark  places  for  the  answer.  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  received  that  inquiry  form.  Now,  do  you  think  that 
that  kind  of  inquiry — which  you  have  already  done — would  be  free 
from  any  political  purposes.  If  you  were  asked  that  question,  or  if  the 
Bureau  would  ask  that  question,  would  you  associate  it  in  any  way, 
good  or  bad,  plus  or  minus,  with  anything  political  ? 

]Mr.  Hagax.  I  think,  it  is  possible.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  That  you  have  already  done.  But  now  you  tell  us 
that,  if  you  simply  mail  out  postcards,  there  will  be  those  who  say 
you  are  taxing  them  with  that  cost  in  the  community,  and  that  there 
might  be  some  political  purpose  in  collecting  those  statistics. 

Sir.  Hagax.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  question  cast  a  shadow  over  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  PIagan.  We  had  some  representations  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
questions.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  injure  the  Bureau  in  any  meaningful  way  T 

]Mr.  Hagax.  I  think  it  was  fairly  close  to  the  edge  of  w^hat  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  should  involve  itself  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  any  question  miglit  arise  in  regard 
to  mailing  postcards  with  requests  for  registration  privileges  that 
woidd  even  approach  that? 

Mr.  Hagax.  Again,  it  is  the  general  appearance  that  would  be 
created  by  having  the  Voter  Registration  Administration's  activities 
identified  as  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  Chairmax.  Now.  as  to  that  question  I  read  to  you  from  the 
Bureau,  was  that  question  required  by  law  or  statute  ? 

Mr.  Hagax.  No,  sir.  It  was  taken  under  the  provision  of  legislation 
which  permits  us  to  institute  surveys. 

The  Chairmax.  You  were  not  required  by  law  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hagax.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  if  a  citizen  wanted  to  point  a  finger  at 
you  for  asking  partisan  questions,  you  M'ould  have  to  say  it  was  your 
decision? 

^Ir.  Hagan.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 

The  Chairjiax.  Is  there  a  difference  between  vour  decision  and  a 
mandate  by  law  ? 
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Mr.  Hagan.  There  certainly  is. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  that  immediately  create  quite  a  difference 
in  context? 

Mr.  Hagan.  Obviously,  we  do  whatever  the  legal  requirements 
placed  on  the  Bureau  would  have  us  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  addressing  myself  to  your  fear  that  somehow 
some  people  might  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  you  were  interested  in 
partisan  politics  and  that  therefore  your  statistics  would  give  cause 
to  being  questioned. 

Mr.  Hagan.  1  still  believe  that  could  be  true,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  that  would  be  true — you  have  already  done 
it.  You  tell  us  not  to  register  people  now,  because  it  might  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  Bureau.  Yet,  by  your  own  decision,  presumal^ly.  you 
raise  the  question  now,  and  I  don't  object  to  that  question,  but  I  object 
to  your  disputing  in  your  own  shop  the  difference  between  the  question 
that  you  compounded  and  that  you  polled  the  people  on,  which  might 
be  consti-ued  as  partisan  politics  by  some  and  a  process  that  is  man- 
dated by  law.  Would  you  agree  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  agree  that  there  is  a  difference.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  that  reason  I  would  actually  very  deeply 
challenge  the  inuendo  of  youi'  testimony  to  the  effect  that  one  reason 
you  would  oppose  this  pending  legislation  would  be  that  it  might 
cast  some  reflections  over  the  objectivity  of  the  Bureau.  I  think,  it 
would  do  much  less  than  what  you  have  already  done;  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  getting  more  statistics  on  f i-audulent  evidence. 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  can  see  that,  and  I  obviously  agree  with  you  on  that 
last  point.  I  do  see  a  difference,  however,  betAveen  a  statistical  survey^ 
where  perhaps  there  is  a  judgment  made  on  the  type  of  question  and 
the  establishment  of  an  ongoing  program  with  complete  identification, 
on  an  ongoing  basis,  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  Chairman.  I'pon  the  request  f  I'om  a  State  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  on  the  request  of  a  State. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Which  is  another  objection  that  is  not  present  in 
your  normal  procedures. 

Mr.  Ha(;an.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  ]ne,  that  has  been  removed  by  at  least 
two  joint  steps.  I  would  think  that  your  suggestion  was  made  ratlier 
l)ointed1y.  if  not  unfairly,  about  political  actions. 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  defer  to  your  opinion;  but  I  still  have  my  own, 
Senatoi". 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  don't  you  respect  the  other  people's  opinions, 
too,  which  you  don't  know  or  which  you  don't  know  anything  about? 
You  don't  even  knoAv  how  to  measure  the  question  that  you  yourself 
introduced  in  your  own  census  survey.  By  tliis  question,  l)y  this  proce- 
dure here  that  is  mandated  by  law,  you  undeiniine  your  own  case  and 
your  own  petition  in  that  regard. 

I  have  one  other  question  here,  because  this  came  up  tliis  morning, 
in  regard  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census'  study  of  10()8 — it  actually  was 
made  before  then,  but  it  was  published  in  19GS;  and  that  question  is 
why  those  uni-egistered  ])ersons  did  not  register — and,  I  take  it.  you 
are  familiar  with  that  ?  You  have  seen  that  cliai't  ? 

Mr.  Ha(;an.  ^''es,  sir.  1  have  a  coj)y  of  that  chart. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  in  that  group  of  60 
million  people  who  did  not  vote  oi-  did  not  i-egister  ;>'>.->  percent  were 
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not  inteivsted;  11.2  percent  could  not  \ote  because  tlie  i-esidency 
]-equirenients  were  not  satisfied — and  on  most  cases,  if  not  the  latest, 
we  have  court  decisions;  those  who  were  unal)le  to  register  were  in- 
dicated as  l?iA  percent,  and  "'unable  to  re<»ister"  was  their  reason  for 
not  voting.  If  we  accept  that  reason  ''not  interested,"  are  we  on  i-eason- 
ably  sound  ground  to  accept  it  as  a  lack  of  motivation,  like  in  those 
who  said  they  were  unable  to  register  ? 

Mr.  Hagax,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  l^.-l  percent  figure  suggest  in 
tei'ms  of  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  The  13.4  percent  relates  to  an  expanded  figure  from  a 
50,()()0-household  sample,  taken  to  reflect  the  national  total. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hagan.  The  nmnber  of  people  which  that  figure  of  13.4  percent 
repr-esents  is  3,602,000  people. 

The  Chairman.  All  things  being  equal  here,  would  you  consider  the 
registration  of  3,602,000  people  as  a  survival  possibility  of  our  sys- 
tem as  to  manpower  cost  and  the  entire  mechanism '(  Does  that  occur 
to  you  as  an  acceptable  figure '? 

Mr.  Hagan.  As  an  acceptable  goal. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  take  this  last  election,  this  figure  would 
be  higher.  Was  it  58  or  60  million  people  who  did  not  vote  ^ 

Mr.  Hagan.  The  figure  we  reported  was  50  million  people  that  did 
not  \'ote. 

The  CiiAiRiiAN.  And.  out  of  that  50  million  class,  how  many  were 
not  registered  (  Do  you  have  an  indication  of  that  ? 

Mr,  Hagan.  Let  me  read  to  you  the  total  which  appears  in  our  ad- 
vance report  of  the  1972  survey.  The  total  wliich  we  have  for  all 
persons  in  the  ''Potential  Number  of  Voters"  is  136  million.  Of  that 
total,  98.5  million  reported  that  they  were  registered;  of  that  total, 
85.8  million  people  reported  that  they  voted;  and  there  were  37.7 
million  who  reported  that  they  were  not  registered  These  figures 
are  contained  in  our  series  P-20  Report  No.  244. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  giving  us  that  information.  Xoav, 
in  that  53w2-percent  category  of  that  same  survey,  were  any  questions 
asked  there  of  that  group  as  to  why  they  were  not  interested  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  given  a  range  of  res]3onses:  and  I 
refer  you  to  the  text  of  that  report  on  page  6,  under  "Reasons  AVhy 
Not  Registered".  We  had  the  following  categoi'ies  for  recording'  the 
responses  that  a  person  was  not  registered  to  vote.  Those  categories 
Avere :  "Not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States",  "Had  not  lived  here  long 
enough  to  be  qualified  to  vote",  "Not  interested",  "just  never  got 
around  to  it",  or  "Dislike  politics",  et  cetera.  I  might  say  that  there 
were  several  types  of  entries,  and,  I  think,  that  is  a  more  pertinent 
answer  to  3^our  question. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Was  any  effort  made  to  separate  the  difference  be- 
tween a  citizen  who  was  not  interested  in  traveling  from  subui-bs  to 
the  citv  hall  or  to  the  county  clerk's  office,  and  who  was  not  interested 
in  registering  on  those  terms  or  because  he  Avas  not  interested  in 

voting  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  Not  to  mv  kno-i^'Vdge. 

Tlie  Chairjian.  Is  it  conceivable  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  conceivable  that  those  two  could  have  been 
mixed  or  that  both  would  have  been  present  ? 
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Mr.  Hagax.  I  would  say  that  it  is  conceivable.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Is  it  likely? 
Mr.  Hagan.  Probably. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  arrive  at  here  is  a  necessary  conclusion 
that  even  the  b'6  percent  that  you  have  been  talking  about  for  li/^ 
years  does  not  actually  and  truly  represent  or  reflect  the  consequences 
which  registration  inconveniences  might  represent. 

Mr.  Hagan.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  any  survey  accomplishes  all 
results  that  potential  users  would  want. 

The  CHAffiMAx.  What  are  the  omissions  from  that  53  percent  ? 
Mr.  Hagan.  I  could  say  that  there  are  probably  other  omissions, 
and 

The  Chairsiax.  In  that  53-percent  figure? 

Mr.  Hagax  (continuing).  We  could  do  much  more  detailed  study 
of  that  type  response. 

The  Chairman.  We  need  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  at  this  point  these  ques- 
tions wei'e  limited  to  the  resources  of  the  research  or  survey  activity 
of  which  it  was  a  part. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hagan.  This  data  was  collected  as  a  supplement  to  our  regular 
monthly  employment/unemployment  survey.  It  was  not  a  survey  de- 
signed specifically  to  collect  this  kind  of  information,  as  the  primary 
product. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  reason  for  its  being  used,  it  ought  to  be 
used  less  recklessly,  if  it  is  to  be  valid. 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  is  a  valid  statement  about  the  use  of  any  statistic. 
Senator.  We  do,  in  our  text  and  our  presentation  of  our  report,  state 
clearly  the  validity  of  the  data,  however,  the  figures  are  used  in  many 
different  ways. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  here  what  Mark  Twain  said  about  statistics 
and  as  to  their  use.  At  least  sometimes  it  is  very  important  that  we 
make  statistics,  that  often  are  so  recklessly  used,  as  meaningful  as  pos- 
sible by  at  least  suggesting  some  reasonable  doubt  about  the  validity  of 
a  blind  figure  of  53  percent  from  which  some  people  might  conclude 
that  all  of  the  53  percent  of  people  did  not  vote  because  they  were  not 
interested  enough  in  voting — which  would  l)e  stretching  it  a  little  bit. 

Well,  I  shall  not  pursue  that  at  greater  length.  I  did  have  one  ques- 
tion about  the  cost  factor  that  you  injected.  We  have  two  copies  of  your 
remarks  liere  this  morning  in  preparation  for  this  hearing.  The  second 
batch  of  the  copies  that  just  arrived  shows,  at  the  top  of  page  4,  an 
astronomical  cost  figure,  which  range  of  costs  you  submitted. 

Mr.  Hagan.  One  paragraph  was  inadvertently  left  out  of  the  earlier 
draft. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  inadvertently  left  out  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  inadvertently  left  out  in  the  typing  and 
reproducing. 

The  Chairman.  ^Miich  of  these  two  approaches  pending  here  as 
S.  352  and  S.  472  would,  in  your  view,  cost  less? 

Mr.  Hagan.  Based  on  my  knowledge  as  of  the  present  time,  I  would 
have  to  state  that  S.  352  would  cost  less. 

The  Chairman.  Much  less? 

Mr.  Ha(jan.  Considerably,  but  I  aui  not  in  a  position  really  to 
quantify. 
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The  Chairman.  The  figures  in  your  paragraph  that  refers  to  the 
startup  costs,  ranging  from  $191  to  $540  million,  were  addressed  to 
which  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  Well,  specifically  neither  of  the  two  proposals.  This  -was 
repeating  a  fact  that  was  stated  in  the  report  of  the  last  Congress  on 
general  overall  costs  of  the  systems  contemplated  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hagan.  There  are  some  similarities,  but  they  are  not  identical. 
But  those  costs  are  pertinent,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  an  overall  cost 
estimate. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill,  of  course,  sees  it  that  way;  but  we  don't 
pretend  to  define  the  process,  as  it  is  highly  technical;  and  I  would 
assume  that,  whatever  the  large  figure  may  be,  it  would  be  the  startup 
costs — not  the  ongoing  costs.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes ;  the  ongoing  costs  would  be  obviously  lower  and, 
I  think,  that  was  also  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  that  is  all  the  time  I  will  take  for  ques- 
tions at  this  time.  I  appreciate  your  making  yourself  available  at  this 
time  for  this  confrontation,  because  we  generally  seek  professional 
expertise  that  would  be  responsible  for  grinding  out  this  process; 
it  does  make  a  difference  as  to  capability.  We  are  grateful  to  you  for 
being  here  and  for  doing  so  this  morning. 

Mr,  Hagan.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  this  morning  is  the  Honorable 
Gloria  Schaffer,  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
We  welcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GLORIA  SCHAFFER,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  STATE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

Ms.  Schaffer.  Senator  McGee,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying before  this  committee  on  a  matter  of  such  great  public  concern 
as  reflected  in  your  bill  S.  352.  There  is  a  need  for  delivering  our  elec- 
toral processes  from  partisan  politics  and  similar  problems. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  go  into  any  questions,  may  we  have  your 
statement  first? 

Ms.  Schaffer.  Many  studies  have  identified  and  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  the  impediments  and  apathy  that  exist  with  re- 
spect to  our  voting  rights.  I  commend  organizations  such  as  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  National  Municipal 
League  for  their  accomplishments  in  this  regard. 

Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  election  administrations 
are  quite  familiar  with  these  obstacles.  The  statements  made  about  the 
most  recent  election  of  1972  have  pointed  out  the  problems  we  have. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  basic  and  uniform  rights  of  all  U.S. 
citizens  can  be  effectively  implemented  by  a  single  source,  the  U.S. 
Congress,  which  can  be  reaffirmed  by  the  States. 

The  obstructions  in  the  exercise  of  our  voting  rights  are  not  only 
found  on  the  Federal  level  but  they  are  integrally  connected  with  elec- 
tion processes  on  the  State  and  local  levels.  The  Congress  should,  in 
my  opinion,  adopt  a  very  broad  apj^roach  to  this  problem  wherever 
Federal,  State,  or  local  voting  procedures  do  not  conform  to  congres- 
sional or  statutory  provisions. 

91-577  O — 73 17 
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Of  the  problems  we  had  under  the  Federal  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970,  we  had  a  good  case  in  court.  Under  this  act,  the  States  had  no 
uniform  approach,  and  guidance  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
particularly  from  the  Department  of  Justice  was  minimal. 

There  were  no  federally  prescribed  or  recommended  forms  for  ap- 
plications for  Federal  ballots.  Some  States  failed  to  enact  enabling 
legislation  and  therefore  could  not,  and  did  not,  comply  with  many  pro- 
visions under  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  There  were  no  adequate  safe- 
guards for  the  prevention  of  dual  voting  in  many  States,  as  well  as 
other  frauds. 

la  my  own  State,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  we  required  that  Presi- 
dential election  applications  be  notarized,  if  they  were  to  be  valid.  But 
this  proved  to  be  an  impediment  in  insurance  against  frauds.  The  only 
proof  needed  is  the  most  recent  Federal  election  of  1972,  with  its 
low  percentage  of  voters,  to  show  that  the  disenf  ranchisement  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  was  a  failure. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  notarizing  was  required? 
Ms.  ScHAFi^ER.  Yes;  I  would  say  that  the  threat  of  perjury  then 
would  make  it  an  even  more  serious  offense. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Ms.  ScHAFFER.  Federal  legislation  which  can  affect  only  Federal 
elections  could  create  chaos  in  some  States.  For  example,  in  my  o^yn 
State  of  Connecticut,  the  constitution  prohibits  absentee  voter  regis- 
tration for  non-armed-services  personnel.  Thus,  Federal  absentee  voter 
registration  would  require  dual  registration  lists;  and  such  a  proce- 
dure would  also  be  likely  to  result  in  confusion  among  voters  who 
might  be  qualified  to  vote  only  in  Federal  elections. 

Perhaps  a  solution  to  this  problem  can  be  found  in  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  which  will  empower  the  Congress  to  guar- 
antee this  fundamental  right  of  citizenship,  thereby  assuring  this  right 
to  all. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  perhaps  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion might  prevent  frauds  in  elections.  Nevertheless,  I  must  confess 
that  I  initially  approached  the  idea  of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  with  grave  misgivings.  The  electoral  system  has  been,  is 
now,  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  remain,  within  the  control  of  the 
several  States. 

However,  I  have  come  to  realize  that  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  public  office  and  the  conduct  of  elections  and  the  administrative 
procedures  which  implement  the  right  to  vote  are  totally  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  right  itself.  The  administrative  machinery  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  should  remain  with  the  States,  but  the  virtually 
automatic  acquisition  of  the  right  by  our  citizens  should  be  a  matter 
of  constitutional  mandate. 

Only  our  Federal  Constitution  can  effectively  complete  the  transi- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  vote  from  that  of  privilege  to  that  of  an 
inalienable  right. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  members  of  this  committee  that 
a  multilevel  committee  composed  of  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
administrators  and  legislators  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing a  draft  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  The  broad  outline  of  such 
an  amendment  should  insure  that  each  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
at  least  18  years  of  age  and  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a  political  sub- 
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division  of  a  State  is  given  the  right  to  vote  in  all  public  elections, 
Federal,  State,  and  local,  with  no  or  only  minimal  preconditions. 

For  example,  such  an  amendment  could  affirmatively  recite  this 
right  of  each  qualified  citizen  and  empower  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  insure  its  implementation.  Such  amendment  must  reaffirm 
the  rights  of  the  States  to  conduct  and  administer  all  elections.  Ena- 
bling legislation  might  then  prescribe  a  uniform  registration  system 
or  a  series  of  alternatives,  such  as : 

(1)   Not  requiring  registration  as  a  precondition  to  voting  (as 
in  North  Dakota)  ;  (2)  Requiring  public  officials  to  assume  the 
initiative  for  registration  (as  in  the  Canadian  system) ;  and  (3) 
Or  providing  for  any  broad  system,  or  systems,  of  registration, 
with  postcard  absentee- registration  as  one  of  said  systems. 
An  affirmative  constitutional  definition  recognizing  this  basic  right 
of  all  citizens  could  overcome  the  confusion  based  on  the  lack  of 
clarity  which  in  recent  years  has  given  rise  to  litigation,  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  hurriedly  enacted  legislation  and  constitutional 
amendments  to  avert  catastrophic  situations.  Again,  I  cite  the  voting- 
rights  legislation — its  unconstitutionality  in  part — the  temporary  cri- 
sis which  was  caused  by  the  Federal  imposition  of  the  dual  age  vote 
which  fortunately  was  followed  by  the  ratification  of  the  26th  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Federal  incentive  programs,  such  as  proposed  in  the  McGee  bill, 
are  a  major  step  forward.  Financial  incentives  to  increase  all  methods 
of  voter-registration  activities,  to  train  election  officials,  to  modernize 
our  methods  of  administration,  and  to  tighten  procedures  to  guard 
against  fraud  and  dual  registration  can  be  important  stimuli  in 
building  a  stronger  elections  system  on  all  levels  of  government. 

However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  notwithstanding  what  Federal 
legislation  may  be  enacted,  there  are  and  will  continue  to  be  State 
impediments  to  voter  enfranchisement  created  by  States'  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  provisions,  unless  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
amended. 

The  existing  roadblocks  to  the  easy  acquisition  of  the  franchise  can 
be  overcome.  State  and  local  officials  should  remain  the  administrators 
and  implementors  of  election  laws,  and  none  of  their  powers  should 
be  diminished.  They  should  be  assisted  by  model  legislation  to  provide 
uniformity  of  recognized  procedures. 

The  discussions  at  the  recent  Secretary  of  States  Conference  in 
New  Orleans  clearly  articulated  the  fact  that  no  one  and  no  unit  of 
government  stands  alone.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  National  Association 
of  Secretaries  of  State  in  saying  that  we  share  your  goals  and  con- 
cerns. Working  together,  we  will  realize  our  mutual  goal  of  full  politi- 
cal rights  for  all  our  citizens  and  open  what  is  now  a  closed  voting 
booth  to  many  millions  of  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  We  genuinely  appreciate  your  concern  and  sug- 
gestions, in  trying  to  help  us  solve  this  problem,  and  your  willingness 
to  take  the  time  to  share  your  State's  and  your  own  experiences  and 
expertise  with  us,  and  I  went  to  raise  only  one  or  two  questions  which 
you  might  help  us  answer. 

On  this  question  of  dual-registration  lists,  what  would  be  the  prob- 
lem if  you  had  only  one  registration  list,  on  which  those  that  are 
Federal  voters  would  be  marked  by  a  star  or  any  other  symbol?  Is 
that  not  possible  ? 
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Ms.  ScHAFFER.  It  is  possible,  but  it  is  cumbersome ;  and  if  we  get 
down  to  the  basic  philosophy  underlying  it — on  which,  I  think,  you 
agree — which  is  really  that  the  people  have  the  right  to  vote  in  every 
election,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be  articulated  on  a 
Federal  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Ms.  ScHAFFER.  The  bookkeeping  problems  that  this  would  entail, 
I  am  never  scared  of  as  a  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Ms.  ScHAFFER.  I  do  think,  hoAvever,  that  an  important  factor  is  the 
confusion  in  the  voters'  minds,  and  this  very  often  can  act  as  a  deter- 
rent in  getting  people  to  vote.  People  did  not  understand  this  Presi- 
dential-election-only ballot,  and  we  had  difficulty  in  explaining  that 
to  them. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  our  concerns  were  the  prerogatives  of  State 
officials. 

Ms.  Schaffer.  I  appreciate  that,  but  the  more  important  aspect  is 
whether  an  individual's  right  to  participate  in  his  own  society's  mat- 
ters is  affected — and  that  is  what  this  is  aiming  at. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  that  would  have  to  be  far  broader  than  it 
is  at  the  moment  to  make  it  more  encompassing ;  and  we  ought  to  get 
started  on  that,  too.  I  would  be  reluctant  to  say  we  could  do  it  all  at  one 
time  by  a  constitutional  amendment ;  but  we  ought  to  get  a  voting  sys- 
tem underway  that  would  make  the  voting  process  much  less  onerous 
for  the  people. 

Ms.  Schaffer.  I  would  never  suggest  that  we  wait  for  the  imple- 
mentations of  a  constitutional  amendment  and  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
busy  on  it  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  processing  of  a  constitutional  amendment  is  an 
extremely  lengthy  one,  and  it  may  require  from  2  to  7  years  for  stipu- 
lations and  ratifications,  because  it  has  to  be  ratified  by  three- fourths  of 
the  States.  It  is  something  that  is  as  disturbing  as  the  women's  rights 
bill  and  its  being  stalled. 

Ms.  Schaffer.  But  we  got  the  18-year-olds  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  was  a  very  elementary  type  of  thing;  and 
that  was  expedited.  I  would  just  like  to  mention  one  more  point  in  re- 
gard to  the  constitutional  approach  on  a  constitutional  issue.  It  was 
drafted  last  year  and  typed  and  approved  this  year,  and  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  our  rather  distinguished  colleague  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
Professor  Bickler;  and  his  conclusion  was  that  there  would  be  no 
serious  question  about  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill. 

Now,  that  is  rather  significant,  coming  from  Professor  Bickler.  He 
thought  that  the  18-year-olds  were  under  the  voting  age  and  that 
therefore  the  bill  was  not  constitutional.  Considering  his  conservative 
attitude  on  that  constitutional  amendment,  it  is  significant  that  he  was 
willing  to  contribute  during  the  hearings  of  last  year  on  this  point. 

Ms.  Schaffer.  I  would  feel,  and  I  say,  that  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  your  approach,  and  we  should  have  more  re- 
ports along  this  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  hear  more  about  it  ? 

Ms.  Schaffer.  What  we  really  are  talking  about  is  general  enfranch- 
isement ;  but  I  don't  think  that  we  can  really  achieve  that  for  all  elec- 
tions, unless  we  get  a  constitutional  amendment.  But,  until  that  is  pos- 
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sible,  I  think  that  your  approach  here  is  very  useful  and  will  be  truly 
significant  in  our  attempt  to  get  millions  of  people  to  register. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Ms.  ScHAFFER.  But,  I  think,  the  States  will  be  slow  in  this  work,  and 
I  don't  think  there  will  be  uniform  elections  without  an  overall  Federal 
guidance. 

The  Chairman.  Again,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  sharing  your 
views  with  us.  I  understand  that  you  are  trying  to  catch  a  plane? 

Ms.  ScHAFFER.  YcS. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  recessing  the  hearing  at  this  time ;  and  let  me 
say  to  the  three  remaining  witnesses  that  we  are  taking  a  short  break 
now  for  lunch,  and  we  shall  resume  this  hearing  and  reassemble  in  this 
room  6202  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12:45  p.m.  the  hearing  was  recessed  until  2  p.m. 
of  the  same  day,  March  16, 1973.) 

afternoon   session 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mrs.  Padilla  here  ?  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to 
begin  the  testimony,  and  that  way  we  will  not  delay  things  unduly. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  spill  over  to  this  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  GILBERT  PADILLA,  UNITED  FARM  WORKERS 

Mrs.  Padilla.  I  have  copies  of  material  I  would  like  to  present  to  you 
at  this  time  that  I  will  present  during  my  testimony. 

The  Chairsian.  We  will  accept  them  for  the  files.  You  may  proceed 
to  read  your  statement,  if  you  will, 

Mrs.  Padilla.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
your  committee  so  as  to  express  our  views  on  your  proposed  legislation. 
I  am  not  an  expert  but  can  share  with  you  some  practical  problems  of 
people  wanting  to  register. 

Mr.  Chairman,  voter  registration  is  a  subject  that  all  Americans 
should  be  concerned  about,  and  farmworkers  are  no  different.  We,  of 
the  farmworkers,  are  looking  closely  at  legislation  being  considered  by 
the  Congress  because  our  experience,  as  politically  weak  members  of 
our  Nation,  proves  to  us  that  we  cannot  continue  to  depend  on  differ- 
ent registration  procedures  of  the  various  State  governments. 

To  both  migrant  and  nonmigrant  farmworkers,  it  is  only  the  Federal 
Government  which  too  often  provides  social  and  political  relief.  We 
have  to  continue  looking  to  the  Federal  Government  for  help  so  long  as 
capricious  local  and  state  governments  attempt  to  frustrate  our  efforts 
at  joining  the  mainstream  of  the  American  political  life. 

I  must  say  I  am  not  an  expert  on  voter  registration.  My  experience 
in  registration  is  not  as  sophisticated  as  same. 

I  wish  to  cite  a  dramatic  example  of  why  we  need  a  simplified  regis- 
tration procedure  that  would  make  the  ballot  box  equally  accessible  to- 
all  citizens. 

Farmworkers  and  other  citizens  in  Arizona  have  been  working  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  increase  voter  registration.  This  effort  has  been 
stimulated  by  a  special  recall  election  for  the  office  of  Governor.  Fol- 
lowing last  November's  general  election,  the  county  recorder  for  Mari- 
copa County — ^the  largest  county  in  Arizona — interpreted  the  State  law 
to  mean  that  he  could  refuse  to  recognize  the  almost  3,000  deputy  reg- 
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istrars  who  had  been  successfully  registering  voters  who  had  previous- 
ly not  been  involved  in  their  political  life. 

Thereafter,  the  Democratic  county  chairman  submitted  a  list  of  de- 
puty registrars — which  by  State  law  and  custom  had,  in  prior  years, 
simply  been  accepted  and  duly  certified  as  deputy  registrars.  This 
time,  however,  the  county  recorder  refused  to  accept  the  Democratic 
chairman's  recommendations  and  proceeded  to  set  up  a  new  testing  pro- 
cedure that  clearly  was  intended  to  place  obstacles  in  the  path  of  farm- 
workers and  other  citizens  seeking  to  become  registered  voters. 

I  present  that  test  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mrs.  Padilla.  A  lawsuit,  which  you  have  a  copy  of,  was  then  filed 
and  after  prolonged  litigation,  the  county  recorder  was  told  by  the 
Superior  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court — by  the  way,  this  morning 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  that  decision — that  he  could  not  continue 
using  the  test  calculated  to  frustrate  voter  registration  efforts. 

The  people  were  taken  by  our  organizer  in  Arizona  to  the  county 
recorder's  office  there  and  he  refused  to  give  them  the  material  over 
the  counter.  In  fact,  he  told  them  he  would  mail  the  material  second 
class  to  them,  which  would  take  another  10  days  to  arrive. 

The  Chairman.  Second  class  was  significant^ — it  corresponded  to 
the  way  they  had  been  treated  as  second-class  citizens. 

Mrs.  Padilla.  Exactly.  This  legalistic  and  exhausting  series  of 
events  by  the  county  recorder  demonstrates  to  us  that  we  cannot  long 
continue  to  fight  at  every  county  recorder's  whim.  We  even  had  to 
call  in  the  FBI  to  investigate  the  many  apparent  violations  of  voting 
rights  by  this  particular  county  recorder. 

Farmworkers  and  working  people  all  over  the  county  simply  do  not 
have  the  inexhaustible  means  to  keep  up  this  battle  for  the  simple 
right — I  said  right — not  privilege,  of  registering  to  vote. 

Legislation  by  the  Congress  to  simplify  registration  procedures  can 
prove  a  boom  to  voting  participation.  We  need  to  encourage,  not 
discourage,  voters. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  your  bill,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
visions stated  on  page  4,  which  state  "Provide  assistance  to  State 
officials  concerning  the  registration  by  mail  program  and  election 
problems  generally,''  and  also  on  page  6,  where  it  states,  "Registration 
forms  shall  be  prepared  in  a  language  other  than  English  when  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  residents  of  a  post  office  delivery  area  use  another 
language."  That.  I  really  appreciate. 

We,  of  the  farmworkei^,  urge  you  to  enact  legislation  that  would 
put  Federal  machinery  to  work  on  behalf  of  citizens  all  over  the 
country,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  depend  on  the  goodwill  or  absence 
of  it  on  the  part  of  county  recorders,  whether  they  be  in  Arizona  or 
elsewhere  in  our  great  counti-y. 

We  also  urge  that  a  hearing  be  held  in  Arizona  to  look  at  that 
matter  closely  so  that  particular  county  recorder  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  to  violate  voting  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Arizona.  Thank 
you. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  Mrs. 
Padilla.  It  is  hard  hitting,  because  it  is  so  straightforward  in  the 
illustration  of  the  infraction  of  elementary  voter  rights.  That  gives 
it  a  dramatic  impact  for  the  purpose  of  the  committee's  assessment 
here.  I  must  say  in  all  fairness  to  tliat,  that  we  have  had  other  hits 
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of  testimony  of  infractions  of  procedures  under  re^lar  voter  laws, 
in  which  both  political  parties  have  been  involved,  and  it  stresses 
again  that  the  whole  point  of  this  is  not  to  address  itself  to  something 
that  was  a  partisan  advantage  of  one  party  over  the  other,  but  a 
procedure  that  was  a  disadvantage  to  citizenship,  voting  citizenship. 
So  with  this  illustration  that  you  have  given  us  in  mind,  and  your 
own  eloquent  statement,  along  with  the  materials  that  you  submitted 
for  the  record,  we  will  be  richer  for  you  having  been  here. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Padilla.  By  the  way,  the  county  recorder,  after  the  decision 
was  handed  down  last  Friday  by  the  superior  court,  made  the  state- 
ment that  this  put  him  in  a  badposition  because  he  could  not  dictate 
who  could  be  registered  in  that  county,  and  he  said  that  he  would 
proceed  on  the  State  legislature  to  try  to  enact  a  law.  Apparently 
he  feels  he  can  get  a  law  passed  within  48  hours  there,  so  we  will 
have  that  fight  on  our  hands. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  have  to  borrow  from  them  how  they 
could  moA^e  so  rapidly  in  legislation. 

Mrs.  Padilla.  It  is  amazing  how  some  laws  are  passed  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Padilla.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  David  Dinkins,  president.  Board  of  Elections, 
New  York  City. 

It  is  nice  to  have  you  here.  Sorry  to  have  had  to  pull  you  back  here 
after  lunch. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  N.  DINKINS,  PRESIDENT,  BOARD  OF 
ELECTIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  Dinkins.  I  understand.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  here  and 
it  is  nice  to  meet  you.  I  have  been  hearing  reports  of  you  from  Kod 
Crowlie,  who  I  met  first  in  New  Orleans. 

I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to  test:ify  before  this 
committee  before  which  have  come  many  with  unquestioned  expertise 
in  the  field  of  voter  registration  and  the  election  process  generally. 
May  I  state  at  the  outset,  that  I  do  not  profess  to  be  such  an  expert 
but' that  there  are  some  things  I  believe  to  be  fundamental  and  about 
which  there  can  be  no  compromise. 

I,  my  fellow  commissioners — our  board  consists  of  two  Eepublicans, 
William  F.  Larkin  and  J.  J.  Duberstein ;  and  two  Democrats,  Gumer- 
sindo  Martinez  and  myself — the  administrators  and  other  members 
of  our  staff  are  grateful  for  this  forum.  Although  there  may  be  limited 
differences  as  to  specifics  there  is  a  consensus  among  all  the  commis- 
sioners that  a  system  of  mail  registration  such  as  is  provided  in  S.  352 
is  highly  desirable,  in  fact,  desperately  needed. 

It  is  our  contention  that  participation  in  the  electoral  process  is  an 
absolute  right — not  a  privilege  bestowed  by  government. 

Basic  to  the  guarantee  of  that  right  is  the  adoption  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  philosophy  that  the  ability  to  cast  a  ballot  in  an  easy  and 
convenient  fashion  is  a  public,  governmental  obligation.  The  indi- 
vidual citizen  should  not  have  that  burden — it  is  a  public  obligation, 
not  a  private  obligation. 

Our  law  requires  that  in  order  to  vote  one  must  first  register  to  vote. 
To  this  end,  it  must  be  recognized  that  registration  should  not  be  used 
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as  a  means  of  restricting  the  number  of  persons  that  vote.  That  was 
once  the  apparent  purpose  of  registration  and  although  it  is  no  longer 
so  intended,  such  restriction  is  often  the  effect  of  our  system  of 

registration.  ^   ,     t,t       ^r    i 

In  the  1968  Presidential  election,  only  59.1  percent  of  the  New  York 
State  voting  population  actually  went  to  the  polls.  This  number  was 
even  less  than  the  national  figure  of  60.1  percent.  In  the  1972  election, 
with  approximately  139  million  Americans  potentially  eligible  to  vote, 
less  than  76,200,000  actually  voted,  or  76  percent  of  the  approximately 
100  million  who  are  registered  nationally.  Note  that  this  76  percent 
of  those  who  are  registered  represents  only  54.5  percent  of  the  total 
potentially  eligible  voting  population.  New  York's  statistics  for  the 
1972  Presidential  election  are  as  low  as  the  national  average. 

Nonregistration  is  an  acknowledged  national  scandal  in  a  country 
possessing  a  great  national  heritage  as  a  participatory  democracy. 
As  has  been  noted  here  before,  recent  elections  in  Europe  have  turned 
out  72  percent  of  the  qualified  electorate  in  Britain— considered  low 
there— 75  percent  in  Ireland;  76  percent  in  Canada;  80  percent  in 
France ;  87  percent  in  Sweden  and  Denmark.  We  in  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  we  in  the  Empire  State,  suffer  greatly  by  comparison. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  registering  to  vote  would  appear  to  ex- 
plain the  discrepancies  between  voter  turnout  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

While  many  believe  that  so-called  voter  apathy  is  mainly  respon- 
sible for  lack  of  greater  voter  participation,  I  do  not  agree.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  Senator  McGee  as  he  opened 
hearings  on  a  series  of  bills  focusing  on  voter  registration  in  October 
of  1971  when  he  said  in  part : 

It  also  seems  somewhat  hypocritical  to  me  for  these  who  hold  the  privilege  of 
political  office  or  influence  to  call,  on  the  one  hand,  for  feasible  participation  by 
all  citizens  in  the  affairs  of  state  while,  on  the  other  hand,  retaining  barriers 
which  restrict  and  in  some  cases  prevent  voting. 

A  Gallup  poll  taken  in  December,  1969,  concluded  that  it  was  not  a  lack  of 
interest  but  rather  the  residency  and  other  registration  qualifications  that  proved 
to  be  greatest  barrier  to  wider  voter  participation  in  our  nation. 

In  New  York  City,  firehouse  and  mobile  registration  efforts,  and 
the  use  of  volunteer  inspectors  or  registrars  in  the  communities  of  our 
city,  conceived  and  implemented  by  the  late  great  Maurice  J.  O'Rourke, 
and  the  volunteer  or  community  registration  continued  even  now  by 
the  board  of  elections  headed  until  last  July  by  Commissioner  Lar- 
kin,  and  now  by  me,  have  produced  great  increases  in  the  number  of 
registered  voters.  Last  year,  we  registered  453,000  in  his  fashion.  But 
this  is  not  a  saisfactory  system.  Our  State  constitution  and  State  laws 
require  bipartisan  registrars  which  greatly  limits  our  ability  to  regis- 
ter people  with  volunteer  registrars  because  only  about  one-tenth  as 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  city  volunteer 
as  do  members  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Consequently  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  providing  bipartisan  teams  of  registrars.  We  can  do 
much  better.  It  is  possible  to  reach  most  of  the  potentially  eligible 
voters  by  a  system  of  mail  registration. 

We  have  proposed  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature  of  a  system 
of  mail  r-egistration  on  a  very  simple  card  form  that  would  be  easily 
available,  at  each  office  of  the  board  of  elections,  at  public  buildings 
such  as  the  offices  of  social  service  department,  and  post  office ;  at  pri- 
vate commercial  places  such  as  banks,  utilities  and  telephone  company 
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offices.  This  form  could  as  well  be  included  in  public  or  governmental 
mailings,  and  private  mailings,  including  mailings  of  income  tax  re- 
turns, welfare  checks,  telephone  and  utility  bills. 

It  would  be  mailed  to  any  office  of  the  board  of  elections  for  process- 
ing by  teams  of  employees  who  meet  the  bipartisan  requirement  of  our 
State  constitution.  Enrollment,  that  is,  designation  by  the  registrant  of 
a  party,  could  be  handled  on  the  same  form. 

Such  a  system  would  be  no  more  susceptible  to  fraud  than  the  system 
we  now  employ. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  a  statement  concerning  mail  registration 
contained  in  a  "preliminary  report  and  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion for  consideration  by  the  1973  legislation  session  of  the  joint  legis- 
lative committee  to  make  a  study  of  the  election  law  and  related  stat- 
utes" dated  December  15,  1972.  While  I  may  not  agree  completely 
with  each  element  of  the  premise  there  stated,  I  certainly  concur  gen- 
erally with  the  conclusion  that  mail  registration  is  workable  and  de- 
sirable in  the  State  of  Xew  York.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  by  in- 
cluding this  statement  is  that  such  a  plan  is  deemed  to  be  feasible  for 
the  entire  State  including  rural  upstate  communities  that  are  largely 
Republicans  as  well  as  urban  centers  that  are  largely  Democrats.  The 
joint  legislative  committee  chairman,  and  both  houses  of  our  State 
legislature  as  well  as  the  Governor  are  members  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

State  of  New  York, 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Election  Law, 

.Vewj  York,  N.Y. 

Proposal  for  a  System  of  Uniform  Mail  Registration  and  Enrollment 

The  present  system  of  voter  registration  in  the  state  of  New  York  has  proved 
to  be  a  failure  and  voters  are  inconvenienced  and  frequently  denied  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  existing  system  of  permanent  personal  registration  requires  a  citizen  to 
physically  appear  before  a  board  of  election  inspectors,  either  on  the  days  of  local 
registration,  or  at  the  offices  of  the  board  of  elections  on  approximately  250 
other  days  of  the  year. 

To  relieve  the  inconvenience  caused  by  this  system  the  concept  of  "mobile"  or 
"sidewalk"  registration  has  been  developed  in  recent  years  as  an  expansion  of 
the  permanent  personal  registration  system.  These  registration  programs  have 
generally  been  implemented  by  utilizing  untrained  and  unqualified  personnel.  All 
reports  seem  to  indicate  the  programs  do  not  work  effectively  creating  addi- 
tional confusion  and  error. 

Voter  registration  has  been  made  a  political  football.  Rather  than  being  a 
means  of  bringing  the  citizen  into  the  electoral  process,  registration  drives  are 
used  by  insurgent  groups  and  others  to  create  spurious  issues  based  on  claims 
that  select  categories  of  citizens  are  being  denied  their  right  to  vote.  Tradition- 
ally, voter  registration  drives  appear  to  benefit  the  Democratic  pary  and  the 
insurgent  groups  within  it. 

This  Committee  feels  the  goal  is  to  remove  the  registration  process  from  their 
political  arena.  Only  in  this  way  can  our  citizens  obtain  a  free  access  to  the 
electoral  process  without  fear  or  outside  pressure  to  act. 

A  statewide  system  of  mail  registration  to  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  existing 
system.  Such  a  system  would  accomplish  the  following : 

1.  Facilitates  the  registration  of  voters  in  upstate  areas,  where  the  poor  and 
elderly  have  difficulty  travelling  the  long  distances  required  to  vote. 

2.  Eliminates  registration  as  a  political  issue.  Registration  would  be  restored 
to  its  proper  focus  within  the  content  of  a  citizens  right  and  duty  to  participae 
in  the  electoral  process. 

3.  Permits  additional  time  to  check  and  verify  the  validity  of  registrations 
filed. 

4.  Lingual  problems  are  eliminated. 
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5.  Substantial  cost  savings  can  be  accomplished. 

Mail  registration  provides  a  simple  system  within  the  understanding  of  all 
people.  A  widely  distributed  application  form  could  be  provided.  The  application 
would  be  designed  to  elicit  only  information  personally  known  to  applicant  and 
needed  by  the  board  of  elections  to  verify  the  qualifying  facts  such  as  residence 
and  age. 

The  identity  of  applicant  and  his  signature  would  be  verified  by  responsible 
individuals  in  the  community  who  are  readily  identifiable.  This  group  could  in- 
clude town  and  city  clerks,  county  committeemen,  union  representatives,  employ- 
ers, notary  publics,  bank  officers,  and  such  public  employees  (welfare  case  work- 
ers) as  deemed  appropriate.  The  applicant  would  prove  his  identity  through  means 
such  as  personal  knowledge  of  the  verifying  officer,  a  driver's  license,  and/or  in- 
formation available  to  the  verifying  officer  such  as  employer's  records  and  check- 
ing account  signature  cards.  The  verifying  officer  would  also  be  requested  to  con- 
firm such  other  information  contained  in  the  application  of  which  he  has  knowl- 
edge or  previously  recorded  information  in  his  files.  Thus,  an  employer  could 
confirm  the  individual's  address,  duration  of  residency,  social  security  number 
and  physical  description. 

Applications,  when  completed,  would  be  mailed  to  the  board  of  elections  by 
applicant.  Upon  receipt,  applications  would  be  examined  and  processed  by  a  quali- 
fied and  trained  bipartisan  board  of  central  registration  in  the  same  manner  as 
presently  provided  for  new  and  absentee  registrations.  In  those  cases  deemed  ap- 
propriate, the  board  would  order  voter  check  procedures  as  presently  required 
for  new  and  absentee  registrations.  This  includes  the  verification  of  an  appli- 
cant's residence  by  an  appropriate  peace  officer  or  board  employee. 

Registrations  under  the  system  would  be  "permanent"  as  at  present. 

Except  for  changing  the  actual  process  of  registration,  all  other  aspects  of 
the  present  registration  system  would  be  retained,  basicly  unchanged.  Registra- 
tion and  enrollment  lists  would  be  maintained  and  processed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  mail  check  and  cancellation  for  failure  to  vote  for  two  consecutive  elections 
would  still  apply. 

Lists  of  new  registrants  are  presently  required  to  be  furnished  each  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  county  chairman.  This  part  of  the  present  system  would  be 
modified  to  require  the  participation  of  the  political  parties  in  the  verification 
process.  The  political  party  would  be  required  to  challenge  or  accept  the  qualifi- 
cations of  any  applicants  within  a  fixed  period  of  time  of  the  submission  of  the 
name  to  it.  This  would  also  eliminate  voter  challenges  at  the  polling  place,  ex- 
cept for  circumstances  arising  after  the  date  of  registration.  A  new  role  for  the 
party  organization  and  county  committeemen  is  also  created. 

Under  this  system  of  mail  registration  no  local  registration  days  will  be  needed. 
Thus  the  days  of  local  registration  can  be  eliminated  or  reduced.  This  alone 
could  result  in  tax  savings  in  excess  of  five  million  dollars  annually. 

This  proposal  for  uniform  system  of  mail  registration  can  also  be  modified  to 
apply  to  all  other  elections  in  the  state  which  require  registration. 

Mr.  DiNKiNS.  Since  1964  we  have  used  every  conceivable  method 
within  our  law,  and  many  which  stretched  the  law  to  its  limits,  to 
register  our  citizens.  We  have  used  firehouse  registration,  mobile 
registration,  sidewalk  registration,  and  registration  conducted  by  con- 
cerned community  and  ethnic  groups.  In  this  we  have  utilized  both 
paid  and  volunteer  registrars.  The  extent  of  these  undertaldngs  has 
been  expanded  each  year  with  increasingly  encouraging  results  until 
last  year  when  we  were  able  to  register  some  453,000  new  voters.  How- 
ever, I  must  confess  that  this  is  probably  the  maximum  we  can  hope 
for  under  the  present  system  in  any  year  without  changes  in  the  law. 
For  instance,  were  we  able  to  conduct  our  volunteer  registration  effort 
on  Sundays,  we  could  greatly  increase  our  yield.  There  is  legislation 
now  pending  in  our  State  legislature  that  would  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion in  our  present  law  against  registration  on  Sundays.  Further,  the 
board  of  elections  itself  has  brought  suit  in  the  U.S.  district  court 
seeking  to  have  the  subject  statute  declared  unconstitutional.  But  after 
the  voter  attrition  due  to  death,  and  so  forth,  was  deducted  from  the 
total  registered  in  1972 — some  800,000  when  the  number  registered 
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at  local  registration  is  included — that  number  is  reduced  to  about 
500,000  come  January  1973.  We  can  therefore  anticipate,  no  matter 
what  methods  we  use  under  the  present  law,  that  we  will  have  a  con- 
stant nonregistered  35  to  40  percent  of  our  otherwise  qualified  popula- 
tion in  New  York  City. 

The  inadequacy  of  results  of  this  method  is  equaled  or  surpassed 
by  the  defects  and  shortcomings  which  attend  its  operation.  In  order  to 
conduct  a  registration  drive  which  will  reach  into  every  neighborhood 
and  reach  every  group  in  a  city  of  over  8  million,  there  must  be  a  work 
force  of  tens  of  thousands  over  whose  actions  and  conduct  the  328 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  board  of  elections  could  not  possibly  main- 
tain intimate  control.  The  result  inevitably  is  that  a  number  of  these 
temporary  part-time  and  often  voluntary  registrars  do  not  accurately 
transcribe  the  information  they  receive  from  the  registrant  or  they  do 
not  timely  transmit  the  completed  forms  to  the  board  of  elections. 
These  errors  are  reflected  on  election  day  in  legitimately  registered 
citizens  perhaps  being  deprived  of  a  vote  because  of  the  absence  of 
their  records  of  registration  at  the  polling  place.  The  potential  for 
error  cannot  be  overlooked  under  such  a  loosely  supervised  process  and 
it  is  a  constant  subject  of  attention. 

Mail  registration  provides  the  following  elements  whose  remedial 
qualities  are  self-evident. 

If  the  citizen  fills  out  his  own  registration  form  and  certifies  by  his 
signature  to  the  correctness  of  the  information  it  shows,  the  danger 
of  error  in  transcription  is  eliminated.  Since  delivery  is  to  the  board 
of  elections  directly  by  mail  from  the  registrant,  the  registrant  is  per- 
sonally accountable  for  the  accuracy  of  the  form. 

The  pennanent  staff  of  the  board  of  elections  are  much  more  com- 
petent to  check  the  veracity  of  the  facts  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
signature  on  a  mailed  registration  form  from  other  publicly  available 
governmental  and  business  records  than  is  a  volunteer  or  paid  regis- 
trar or  inspector  whose  total  knowledge  of  the  registering  citizen  is 
most  often  derived  from  no  more  than  a  2-minute  personal  exposure. 
Thus,  mail  registration  tightens  security  on  registration  rather  than 
relaxing  it. 

If  the  registering  citizen  mails  the  completed  form  directly  to  the 
board  of  elections,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  careless  or  intentionally 
misforwarding  or  nonforwarding  to  their  proper  destination.  The 
board  of  elections  promptly  receiving  the  registration  cards,  there  is 
assurance  that  they  will  be  processed  and  in  the  proper  polling  place 
as  authority  for  the  citizen  to  cast  his  vote  on  election  day. 

The  direct  mail  of  registration  forms  by  the  registrant  means  that 
registration  only  becomes  a  fact  when  the  board  of  elections  actually 
receives  the  completed  duly  signed  form.  This  permits  the  very  widest 
dissemination  of  blank  registration  forms  without  any  fear  of  com- 
promise or  fraud.  Governmental  utility  and  many  business  mailings 
can  contain  forms  with  invitations  to  the  recipient  to  receive  them. 
They  can  be  made  available  at  all  government,  banks  and  public 
utility  offices.  In  this  way  the  saturation  effect  which  is  the  one  ele- 
ment missing  in  present  registration  systems,  can  be  obtained.  Also 
the  privacy  afforded  by  mail  registration  in  filling  out  the  forms 
obviates  the  timidity  which  often  prevents  the  poor  and  less  edu- 
cated from  appearing  to  publicly  relate  their  personal  information  to 
their  more  advantaged  fellow  citizens. 
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There  is  no  danger  of  inadvertent  or  fraudulent  voting  twice  by 
the  registrant  executing  two  registration  forms  under  mail  registra- 
tion. As  long  as  the  citizen  fills  both  forms  out  correctly,  they  will 
find  their  way  into  the  same  record  binder  destined  for  the  one 
polling  place,  so  that  the  board  of  elections  can  simply  destroy  the 
duplication  to  prevent  multiple  voting.  As  now,  if  a  registrant  dis- 
honestly registers  under  a  different  name  or  address,  the  security  checks 
would  disclose  that  and  only  then  would  corrective  or  penal  action  be 
made  necessary. 

One  additional  advantage  ensues  from  "mail  registration."  Under 
present  system  the  motivation  which  often  impels  volunteer  registrars 
to  take  part  in  a  registration  drive  is  to  qualify  to  vote  as  many  citi- 
zens as  they  can  who  they  know  will  vote  for  a  certain  candidate.  This 
results  not  in  saturation  solicitation  for  registration,  which  is  the 
goal,  but  selective  canvassing  with  limited  results.  With  this  selec- 
tive canvassing  there  is  likewise  identification  of  the  candidate  with 
the  registration  effort  and  sometimes  downright  canvassing  which 
detracts  from  the  nonpartisan  spirit  which  should  embue  the  effort 
to  enfranchise  everyone  w^ho  is  entitled  and  desires  to  vote.  Mail 
registration  on  the  broadest  possible  scale  would  eliminate  the  par- 
tisanship and  selectivity  which  deprecates  the  spirit  and  effective- 
ness of  the  existing  registration  drives  for  more  voters. 

One  final  point  to  be  made  is  not  controlling  but  is  worthy  of 
weighted  consideration.  That  is  the  question  of  expense.  Last 
year  our  local  registration  cost  the  city  of  New  York  approximately 
$2,115,000  and  realized  251,393  registrations  during  the  4  days  that 
it  was  conducted.  That  means  for  every  such  registration  it  cost 
the  city  approximately  $8 — and  in  a  non- Presidential  year  when  the 
public  interest  is  far  less  but  our  overhead  is  the  same,  the  cost  per 
registrant  is  greater.  Fortunately,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  in  addi- 
tion some  453,000  were  registered  by  our  volunteer  effort,  obviously 
at  a  far  lesser  rate. 

Some  have  estimated  that  with  the  use  of  mail  registration  the 
cost  per  registrant  would  be  25  to  50  cents,  including  cost  of  print- 
ing, postage,  and  processing.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  unless  the 
entire  registration  system  were  by  mail  we  would  probably  be  obliged 
to  maintain  two  record  systems  and  two  ballot  systems.  We  could  not 
have  elections  on  our  present  voter  machines  without  separate 
machines  for  Federal  and  State  elections  or  in  the  alternative,  a  new 
type  machine  designed  to  accommodate  each.  Practically  however. 
New  York  State  would  in  all  probability  adopt  the  Federal  mail 
registration  system  and  of  course  S.  352  provides  for  some  subsi- 
dization. Accordingly,  I  am  not  troubled  by  this  problem.  It  does  not 
defy  resolution. 

We  find  the  subject  bill,  S.  352,  to  be  generally  satisfactory  but  we 
make  these  observations : 

Section  404  should  take  into  consideration  that  in  some  political  sub- 
divisions of  States,  the  election  officials  are  an  even  number  with  equal 
representation  of  the  two  major  parties.  A  deadlock  would  provide 
obvious  problems.  In  such  an  event,  there  should  be  some  alternative. 

Section  406,  while  providing  in  subsection  (E)  that  there  is  no  time 
limit  upon  the  general  availability  of  registration  forms  in  post  offices, 
and  so  forth,  directs  the  mailing  at  the  time  of  the  general  election  only. 
Of  course,  for  many  of  us  the  primary  election  is  the  determining  elec- 
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tion.  Perhaps  there  should  be  such  a  mailing  in  January,  if  only  one 
distribution,  with  forms  readily  available  throughout  the  year.  Better, 
of  course,  would  be  a  mail  distribution  in  January  and  again  near  the 
time  of  the  general  election.  Also,  whenever  the  mailing  of  forms  to 
postal  addresses  is  to  be,  there  should  be  some  limit  or  cutoff  date  for 
receipt  by  the  board  of  elections  of  the  registration  form  in  order  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  processing. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  its  fine  work  in  all  areas  of  the 
election  process.  There  should  be  no  need  for  an  organization  such  as 
the  league,  in  the  sense  that  there  should  be  no  need  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP),  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  (CORE),  or  the  Anti-Defamation  League. 
There  should  be  within  the  board  of  elections  a  well-staffed  public  in- 
formation bureau  that  would  continually  advise  the  public  in  an  ob- 
jective fashion,  and  encourage  voter  registration  and  voter  participa- 
tion. 

The  National  Municipal  League  observes  that — 

The  way  information  is  distributed  to  voters  bears  a  subtle  relationship  to  the 
equal  opportunity  afforded  each  voter.  The  experienced  well-educated  citizen  may 
have  many  sources  of  information  on  candidates  and  issues  involved  in  an  elec- 
tion. The  multitude  of  candidates,  the  voting  mechanism,  the  form  of  ballot 
present  little  problem  to  him.  He  knows  of  the  behavior  that  is  expected  of  him 
at  the  polls  as  to  identification,  pulling  of  the  levers,  rules  against  loitering,  etc. 
The  presence  of  party  workers  or  even  police  may  not  disturb  him.  These  condi- 
tions may  bewilder  the  inexperienced  voter  suflSciently  to  confuse  him  when  he 
goes  to  the  polls,  or  even  deter  him  from  getting  there.  The  kinds  of  information 
disseminated  to  voters  and  methods  of  distribution  are  therefore  an  important 
part  of  efforts  to  insure  uniform  voting  opportunity. 

I  concur  unequivocally  and  agree  that  the  minimum  information 
made  available  by  the  board  of  elections  in  simple  written  form  should 
include — 

Who  is  elig'ible  to  vote;  when  voting  will  take  place  and  where; 
procedure  for  casting  ballots;  understandable  explanation  of  ballot 
issues;  names  of  candidates  up  for  election  and  offices  they  seek;  serv- 
ices available  to  voters,  including  challenging  procedures ;  and  explana- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  poll  workers  the  voter  is  likely  to  encounter. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  the  election  process,  and  the  desire  to 
have  maximum  participation  in  it,  such  information  must  be  made 
readily  available  by  the  board  of  elections. 

The  passage  of  S.  352  into  law  should,  in  New  York  City  at  least, 
have  the  very  beneficial  effect  of  making  available  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses in  addition  to  its  main  thrust  of  greatly  increasing  the  size  of 
the  electorate. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  problems  we  have  in  the  whole  area  of 
voter  registration  and  the  election  process  generally  relates  to  a  dif- 
ference of  philosophy.  I  suggested  that  too  many  of  us  do  not  in  fact 
l>elieve  what  we  say  .We  do  not  in  fact  believe,  that  everyone  ought  to 
be  able  to  vote  with  ease  and  confidence,  rather,  that  it  is  a  public 
obligation  to  see  to  it  that  this  is  the  circumstance. 

It  is  a  governmental  obligation.  Too  frequently  we  hear  the  com- 
ments that  if  applicants  are  not  willing  to  stand  in  line,  they  do  not 
really  want  to  vote  anyhow.  Each  time  I  hear  that  I  am  at  a  lose 
because  we  are  operating  under  different  ground  rules  and  they  do 
not  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  suggest  it  is  not  mere  rhetoric 
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but  it  is  essential  in  the  first  instance  that  full  participation  ought  to 
be  the  philosophy. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  essentially  the  New  York  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  endorses  full  participation.  We  may  disagree  in  terms 
of  how  to  implement  things,  but  pliilosophically  we  are  not  apart.  I 
am  very  happy  that  is  the  case.  Particularly  this  is  true  of  Bill  Larkin, 
'who  is  a  Republican.  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  Bill  Larkin  was  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors  and  preceded  me.  I  would  hope  that  this 
would  have  some  impact  on  the  committee,  and  would  appreciate 
No.  1,  we  are  talking  about  a  city  of  millions  of  people,  wherein  we 
have  more  registered  voters  than  some  States  have  population.  We 
have  a  minimum  of  3/2  million  registered  voters. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  more  voters  in  one  precinct  than  the 
State  of  Wyoming  has  in  100,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  DiNKixs.  I  hope  this  would  mean  something  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  Congress. 

With  respect  to  this  particular  bill,  let  me  say  at  the  outset,  that  I 
find  it  and  the  board  finds  it  highly  desirable  and  desperately  needed. 
I  will,  before  I  am  through,  make  reference  to  one  or  two  areas  that 
perhaps  deserve  further  consideration,  but  I  do  not  see  them  as  being 
any  real  problem.  As  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  adminis- 
tratively feasible  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  New  York,  and  I  would 
imagine  if  we  can  do  it,  anybody  can. 

We  have  an  archaic  system  in  the  city  of  New  York.  We  pres- 
ently must  register  people  in  a  bipartisan  fashion.  It  must  be  a  Re- 
publican and  a  Democrat  in  each  instance.  Our  registration  period  is 
slightly  less  than  10  months  of  the  year.  Three  or  four  days  in  a 
presidential  year,  we  have  what  we  call  local  registration,  which  takes 
place  in  October,  roughly  30  days  before  the  general  election.  This 
local  registration  is  very  costly — last  year  a  little  over  $2  million. 
'Wlien  you  consider  that  our  total  budget  is  but  $11  or  $12  million, 
you  can  see  how  much  is  spent  for  registration  in  that  limited  period. 
In  local  registration  last  year  we  registered  251,000  people,  which  was 
incidentally  down  from  other  years,  but  we  reasoned  that  this  was 
because  of  rain  the  main  day,  Saturday.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  reg- 
istered 125,000  people  on  the  final  day,  Tuesday,  which  is  really  a  half- 
day  operation. 

We  registered  453,000  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  in  a  voluntary 
effort,  where  registrars  had  card  tables,  and  so  forth,  and  were  not 
paid.  This  is  a  very  difficult  operation  and  it  is  very  tough  for  us  to 
register  large  numbers  of  people. 

The  number  of  Democratic  volunteers  we  have  is  about  10  to  1  over 
the  Republicans.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Republicans  in  New  York 
City  are  not  interested,  because  that  would  be  untrue.  They  are.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  Bill  Larkin  of  the  board  is  a 
Republican  and  no  one  could  be  more  helpful  than  he. 

We  do  not  see  fraud  as  presenting  any  problem  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  my  main  staff  people  has  been  at  the  board  of  elections 
for  over  30  years,  and  I  might  add  he  is  not  what  one  envisages  when 
you  think  of  people  working  at  a  board  of  elections  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  He  is  not  on  crutches,  he  is  a  relatively  young  man  who  started 
out  at  an  early  age,  and  while  he  may  tend  in  some  way  to  seem  to  be 
a  bit  conservative,  he  is  not  in  fact,  and  even  he  believes  as  an  admin- 
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istrator,  there  are  no  problems  of  fraud.  If  anything,  we  can  tighten 
things  up  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  precisely  the  suggestion  here  this  morn- 
ing by  Senator  Brock  from  Tennessee,  was  it  not  ?  I  believe  you  were 
here  at  that  time,  where  he  was  suggesting  there  has  always  been 
fraud,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  little  tough  to  commit  fraud  if  you  get 
this  legislation  through.  That  is  a  key  point,  because  of  this  scare- 
monger that  is  going  on  about  throwing  that  dirty  word  around. 

Mr.  DiNKiNS.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  mail  registration  in  New  York  State  also,  and  there  will 
probably  be  a  bill  offered  soon.  We  are  at  the  point  in  New  York  State, 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  where  bills  can  only  be  offered 
through  the  speaker's  office  at  this  juncture,  and  there  has  not  yet  been 
such  a  bill  offered,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  will  be  one.  What 
success  it  will  meet  with  is  another  question. 

The  reason  I  think  there  will  be  such  a  bill  is  that  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Election  Law  has  proposed  such  this  year.  Of 
course  Ave  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  encouraged  it  and  testified  in 
favor  of  such. 

In  my  prepared  remarks  there  is  a  copy  of  their  recommendations, 
and  this  is  of  significance,  I  think,  in  New  York  State  for  the  reason 
that  the  joint  legislative  committee  is  chaired  by  a  Eepublican.  Our 
legislature,  both  houses,  is  controlled  by  Republicans  and  our  Gover- 
nor is  a  Republican.  Most  of  upstate  New  York  as  opposed  to  New 
York  City  is  Republican.  I  think  it  fair  to  say,  if  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Election  Law  offers  this,  that  it  is  getting  at  least 
serious  consideration,  as  opposed  to  just  any  legislator  offering  a  bill 
which  is  in  the  hopper  and  there  it  sits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has  been  of- 
fered and  offered  with  the  sponorship  of  the  joint  legislative  committee 
that  would  provide  for  transfer  of  enrollment  by  mail,  that  is  to  say  if  a 
person  moves  his  residence  and  he  is  an  enrolled  voter  he  will  no  longer 
have  to  come  personally  to  the  board  of  elections  to  effect  that  transfer. 
And  this  would  appear  to  have  a  politically,  realistically  very  good 
chance  of  passage,  which  I  think  is  a  giant  step  for  us,  because  in  New 
York  City  to  a  large  degree,  we  have  a  transient  kind  of  population — 
people  move  about  a  lot.  This  is  a  burden. 

I  suppose  I  should  speak  now  to  the  one  or  two  specifics  of  the  bill, 
of  your  bill,  352.  The  part  in  section  404  speaks  of  election  officials 
having  the  right  to  call  on  the  administrator  for  assistance,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  excellent  provision. 

The  only  trouble  I  have  with  it  is,  when  you  read  the  section  of  defi- 
nitions and  you  read  this,  and  if  I  assume  correctly  that  elections  of- 
ficials would  include  a  head  of  a  subdivision,  it  would  include  the 
Board  of  Elections  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  opposed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  somebody  else  in  the  State,  then  we  have  this  problem. 

I  would  make  this  observation,  that  throughout  New  York  State 
because  the  bipartisanship  built  into  our  law,  there  is  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge any  election  board  that  does  not  have  an  even  number  of  com- 
missioners with  equal  representations  of  the  two  major  parties,  so 
that  the  potential  for  deadlock  is  obvious.  I  do  not  see  this  as  any  seri- 
ous situation  that  cannot  be  very  easily  cured.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  we  would  simply  build  in  some  alternative  in  the  event 
of  such  a  deadlock.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  was  the  Governor  or 
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Mayor,  just  to  provide  a  provision  so  that  if  two  commissioners  wanted 
to  seek  assistance  and  the  other  two  did  not,  on  a  four-man  board,  there 
would  be  a  way  of  getting  it  achieved.  That  is  my  only  concern. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  add  on  this  committee,  which  is  made  up  of 
nine  Senators,  and  Democrats  are  technically  the  majority  party,  I  do 
not  recall  a  five  to  four  vote,  it  would  be  very  unusual  if  we  had  a  four 
to  five  vote,  which  helps  also  to  make  the  point. 

Mr.  Denkins.  The  reason  it  is  important  to  us  is  the  section  with  re- 
spect to  local  registration,  the  3  or  4  days  in  October,  has  no  prohibi- 
tion against  Sunday  registration,  although  for  many  years  people 
have  thought  that  was  the  case.  Recently  I  have  gotten  a  ruling  from 
our  corporation  counsel  to  the  contrary  saying  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  Sunday  registration.  But  with  respect  to  central  registration 
and  branch  registration,  central  registration  is  that  which  takes  place 
about  10  months  a  year,  and  occurs  at  the  main  office  of  the  board  of 
elections.  The  branch  registration  is  the  same  period  of  time  and  is  the 
authority — at  least  the  authority  that  I  use  in  having  mobile  registra- 
tions with  card  tables  and  whatnot. 

The  idea  is  if  we  can  have  that  on  a  Sunday  around  the  churches  or 
w^henever  large  numbers  of  people  congregate,  while  we  await  352,  we 
could  register  large  numbers  of  people.  This  is  very  significant. 

In  an  instance  where  there  were  four  men,  nonetheless  I  have  this 
view,  he  had  a  view  with  respect  to  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  bring 
suit — he  did  not  stand  in  the  way.  Nonetheless,  I  would  like  to  see  if 
your  committee  and  staff  deem  it  possible  if  you  could  work  it  out  to 
put  in  some  language  that  would  assist.  There  may  be  other  factors 
that  I  do  not  consider,  in  which  case  I  might  agree  we  should  leave 
it  alone. 

Another  question  is,  section  405,  although  in  subdivision  (e)  you 
make  the  specific  comment  that  the  time  relating  to  distribution  of  the 
cards,  no  sooner  than  45,  no  later  than  30  days  before,  the  language  used 
is  general  Federal  election,  I  believe,  and  reading  the  section  on  defi- 
nitions, I  interpret  that  to  mean  the  general  election  in  November,  as 
opposed  to  all  elections ;  and  if  that  be  the  case,  even  though  such  sub- 
division says  these  cards  should  be  available  all  of  the  time,  which 
obviously  is  a  very  good  thing,  I  suggest  that  the  committee  might 
do  well  to  consider  whether  or  not  that  is  the  best  time  for  distribution, 
particularly  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  primary  is  our  election.  And 
so  that  is  the  time  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  concentrated  effort  with 
respect  to  registration. 

Of  course,  if  we  have  to  think  of  it  nationwide,  it  may  be  that  Janu- 
ary or  February  might  be  a  better  time.  The  ideal,  best  of  all,  would 
be  to  have  two  such  mailings  around  the  time  or  prior  to  the 

The  Chairman.  Your  concern,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  is  you 
are  trying  to  get  some  sort  of  massive  registration  procedure  in  before 
the  primary  ? 

Mr.  DiNKiNs.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  concern  you  have  over  the  45-day  mini- 
mum ? 

Mr.  DiNKiNS.  I  have  another  concern  about  that- 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Dinkins.  If  I  were  to  choose  between  concentration  of  a  cam- 
paign around  general  election  or  primary,  I  suggest  that  the  i^rimary  is 
the  more  important,  even  though  fewer  people  vote  in  primaries,  for  the 
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reason  that  that  is  the  election,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  least.  In 
many  communities  that  actually  determines  who  will  be  elected. 

The  Chairman.  In  many  States,  Southern  States  quickly  come  to 
mind,  as  an  area  where  that  might  be  the  conditioning  factor,  maybe 
less  so  today  than  it  used  to  be,  but  even  so  it  has  been  a  pattern.  We 
weighed  that  as  carefully  as  we  could,  we  are  just  not  satisfied  that 
we  have  reached  an  ultimate  answer. 

It  poses  problems  doing  it  that  way,  too.  We  are  not  going  to  avoid 
or  find  a  panacea  for  this,  and  we  will  give  that  very  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  DiNKiNs.  I  think  the  probabilities  are  that  whenever  the  dis- 
tribution of  cards,  whatever  that  Avas,  whatever  time  that  was,  that 
those  of  us  interested  in  voter  registration  would  make  available  these 
cards  to  the  general  public  in  any  event.  I  am  reasonably  certain  of 
that.  The  other  question  I  have  is  that  the  bill  as  drawn  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  cutoff  period  for  receipt  of  the  cards  by  the  boards  of 
elections. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  intended  that  individual  states  or  political  sub- 
divisions will  promulgate  their  own  rules  and  regulations  within  rea- 
son in  that  area.  If  that  be  the  case,  fine. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  they  are  not  handled  like  Christmas 
cards. 

Mr.  DiNKiNS.  Right.  If  the  cards  are  posted  30  days  before  general 
elections  with  no  provisions  for  when  they  are  to  be  returned,  we  in 
the  city  of  New  York  have  a  very  serious  problem,  and  we  have  it  even 
now  with  our  volunteer  registration  effort,  because  there  is  many  a- 
voter  that  stands  in  line  on  election  day,  and  some  volunteer  has  his 
card  home  in  a  briefcase.  We  recognize  this  and  we  try  to  tighten  up 
the  controls  on  distribution  of  cards  for  the  volunteer  effort. 

This  past  November  for  the  first  time,  we  had  far  more  courts  than 
we  have  ever  had.  In  the  past,  pursuant  to  law,  we  have  had  a  court 
set  up  in  each  office  of  the  board  of  elections,  of  each  of  the  five  boroughs 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  a  total  of  five  courts.  In  November,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  judiciary  for  which  we  are  very  grateful,  we  had 
24  more  courts  set  up  in  schools  around  the  city,  polling  sites,  using 
the  principals'  offices  and  setting  up  hotel  phone  lines  into  the  board 
of  elections,  wherein  the  judges  could  check  to  see  if  the  people  were 
in  fact  registered.  This  was  a  problem  in  those  instances  wherein  people- 
arrived  at  the  board  of  elections,  at  the  polling  site  to  vote  and  their 
poll  card  was  not  in  the  book.  We  use  a  system  whereby  a  person  has 
to  sign  a  poll  card. 

In  the  absence  of  that  card,  the  only  way  that  person  can  vote  is  by 
court  order.  So  with  the  theory  that  the  burden  ought  not  be  placed  on 
the  individual  voter  to  travel  about  to  prove  his  eligibility  we  sought 
to  have  more  courts.  But  the  reason  that  we  have  that  problem  in  the 
first  place  is  the  system  of  registration  that  we  have  and  the  system  of 
signing  in  that  we  have,  because  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  3,500,000 
voters  minimum,  divided  into  roughly  4,500  election  districts. 

So  if  you  can  envision  4,500  piles  of  cards  sorted  by  hand,  and  for 
this  record  I  would  like  to  say  we  have  328  permanent  employees,  and 
we  had  328  employees  10  or  12  years  ago  when  the  registration  was  a 
million  less,  and  of  this  328  employees,  65  percent  earn  $7,500  or  less, 
and  23  persons  are  between  $5,200  and  $6,000.  This  work  force  is  sup- 
plemented throughout  the  year  at  various  times  of  the  year  by  people 
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who  make  the  grand  sum  of  $15.75  a  day.  And  this,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  quite  high.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  the  manner  which  we  do  things  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  such 
that  the  expenditure  of  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  our  total  budget  for 
a  3  or  4  day  registration  period  with  the  low  yield  that  it  gives,  is  just 
not  the  best  use  of  money — I  am  not  suggesting  that — I  am  happy 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  us  or  assist  us  or  subsidize;  if 
that  were  not  the  case,  just  the  fact  that  they  would  authorize  mail 
registration  in  itself  would  save  us  money. 

The  Chairman.  Even  without  extra  subsidy  coming  into  it  or  extra 
manpower,  the  mere  process. 

Mr.  DiNKiNs.  Sure,  because  we  spend  $1  million  of  $2  million  for 
local  registration,  which  in  my  prepared  remarks,  I  think  I  last  fig- 
ured out  to  something  like  $8  per  voter  that  we  actually  registered. 
Fortunately,  we  registered  almost  half  a  million  people  in  another 
fashion  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  because  of  efforts  of  individuals  who 
volunteered. 

If  you  accept  the  philosophy  as  you  do  in  the  very  beginning,  that 
it  is  a  public  obligation,  government  should  see  to  it  that  these  things 
be  done,  not  necessarily  Federal  Government,  but  some  government. 

The  Chairman.  Or  private  groups  who  have  every  good  intention 
to  make  sure  they  get  them  out  and  get  them  registered. 

Mr.  DiNKiNS.  Right.  For  instance  I  say  I  welcome  assistance  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  other  fine  groups  but  there  ought  not  to 
be  a  need  for  a  League  of  Women  Voters,  in  the  sense  there  should  be 
no  need  for  the  NAACP  or  the  Peace  Corps,  Anti-Defamation  League, 
there  should  not  be  the  need  for  these  problems  that  they  address  them- 
selves to.  Those  problems  should  not  exist  or  should  be  handled  by 
government  in  the  first  instance. 

The  board  of  elections  in  New  York  should  have  an  office  of  public 
information.  The  National  Municipal  League  which  does  an  awful  lot 
of  very  fine  work  has  observed  that  in  the  absence  of  information  get- 
ting out  to  all  of  the  people  in  any  manner,  we  have  this  situation 
wherein  those  who  are  educated  and  sophisticated  can  find  out  how 
to  register,  where  to  vote,  and  how  to  vote,  and  they  are  not  intimidated 
when  they  go  to  vote  by  mobs  of  police  officers  and  people. 

This  is  not  true  for  some  of  us.  This  is  another  area  where  you  have 
a  sort  of  subtle  discrimination,  because  the  city  fathers  do  not  provide 
the  funds  necessary  to  establish  this  kind  of  unit  to  do  the  work  that 
the  league  of  course  does  as  much  as  anyone  could  ask  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  everybody  was  as  perfect  as  some  of  us,  we  would 
not  even  need  government,  but  that  makes  the  real  point,  that  we  ought 
to  aspire  to  excellence  in  governmental  responsibility. 

We  will  never  achieve  the  ultimate,  but  we  have  got  to  be  caught 
crowding  toward  it  as  rapidly  and  responsibly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  DiNKiNS.  I  agree  wholeheartedly.  I  would  say  further  that  I 
am  very  grateful  for  the  work  of  your  committee.  We  cite  your  re- 
marks, your  personal  remarks  as  you  opened  these  hearings  back  in 
October  or  at  least  particular  remarks,  that  I  often  cite  of  some  of  the 
things  you  said  in  October  1971. 

And  we  use  it  or  at  least  we  in  New  York  City  use  it  when  we  speak 
to  State  officials  with  respect  to  various  changes  in  the  law  and  whatnot. 
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I  suggest  to  them  that  these  things  are  going  to  come,  and  they  are 
going  to  come  and  that  in  New  York  State,  as  the  Empire  State,  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  advanced  guard  and  we  should  change  all  laws  now. 

On  the  question  of  dual  system 

The  Caihrman.  Dual  registration. 

Mr.  DiNKiNS.  It  is  true  if  you  have  a  State  law  that  says  you  have 
to  register  in  person,  or  Federal  law  that  says  yovi  may  register  non- 
person  fashion,  two  systems,  one,  I  do  not  see  this  as  an  overriding 
tremendous  burden.  No.  2,  I  am  delighted  with  it  because  I  know  in 
New  York  at  least,  in  short  order  it  would  bring  New  York  State  into 
line  with  the  Federal  Government  and  we  would  have  a  mail  registra- 
tion system  throughout  the  State  for  all  elections. 

In  New  York  City  for  instance  where  we  have  some  7,000  voting 
machines,  and  this  is  not  enough,  we  would  either  have  to  provide  more 
voting  machines  or  one  or  the  other  of  these  elections  would  have  to  be 
on  paper  ballot. 

Our  own  law  right  now  directs  us  to  have  elections  with  the  use  of 
machines  with  rare  exceptions.  I  am  confident  because  of  money  and 
other  reasons  that  the  New  York  State  Legislature  would  very  quickly 
move  and  conform  to  the  situation  as  outlined  in  S.  352. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  gather  from  what  you  have  just  said  there 
that  in  this  largest — one  of  the  largest,  I  better  not  get  into  a  fight  with 
California,  one  of  the  largest  election  units  in  the  land,  the  State  of 
New  York,  that  because  of  the  immensity  of  this  problem  and  its  real 
dimensions  edging  closer  and  closer  toward  this  very  concept  and  in 
fact  has  through  the  joint  commission,  as  you  have  just  referred  and 
is  now  exploring  this  particular  type  of  approach  to  registration. 

It  all  adds  up  to  implementing  that,  aiding  and  abetting  it,  and 
crowding  it  along,  making  it  easier  so  that  it  can  bear  fruit  sooner  than 
otherwise  might  be  the  case. 

Mr.  DiNKiNS.  That  is  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  record 
on  that.  This  is  not  some  sort  of  will-o'-the-wisp  kind  of  approach  that 
was  thought  up  for  something  to  do  here  in  a  very  busy  committee.  It  is 
like  keeping  mail  moving,  including  post  cards.  It  is  great  to  have  your 
first-hand  experience  commentary  on  some  approach  like  it.  It  is  very 
helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  DiNKiNs.  May  I  say  also  that  we  would  welcome  you  or  any 
members  of  your  staff  or  committee  to  come  to  New  York  City  to  meet 
with  us,  the  commissioners  and  staff  people,  and  we  would  show  you 
how  to  do  things  and  perhaps  this  might  be  helpful  in  your  total 
deliberations. 

I  know  that  we  would  want  you  to  know  the  problems,  such  as  they 
are,  as  we  see  them,  and  I  personally  see  very  few,  if  any.  And  prior  to 
coming  here,  as  you  might  imagine  I  would,  I  distributed  copies  of  the 
bill  to  all  of  the  commissioners  and  to  our  top  administrators,  and 
asked  for  suggestions,  criticisms,  comments,  and  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  the  consensus  that  it  is  a  final  bill  and  we  welcome  it. 

I  hereby  extend  an  invitation,  at  your  convenience,  convenience  of 
staff  or  committee;  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  greet  you  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  assure  you  we  will  accept  that  invitation  and  seek 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  firsthand  examination  of  the  situation,  as  it 
prevails  there  in  New  York.  We  do  not  think  we  have  to  go  to  London 
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or  Paris  in  order  to  examine  who  they  might  proceed  with  this.  You 
have  a  great  deal  you  can  teach  us  there  in  New  York. 

Mr.  DiNKiNS.  I  listened  to  the  testimony  of  one  or  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses earlier  and  the  point  was  raised  I  guess  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  there  seemed  to  be  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  in- 
creasing the  registration  rolls  would  increase  the  number  of  people 
that  vote.  That  came  as  a  shock  to  me  because  I  thought  that  was 
axiomatic.  I  thought  it  was  fundamental.  And  the  National  Municipal 
League  has  done  extensive  research  in  this  area  and  they  have  com- 
piled a  document  and  they  have  been  abroad  to  Europe  and  to  Lon- 
don and  to  Canada,  and  all  over  the  United  States,  and  they  have 
reached  that  conclusion  as  have  many  others. 

I  was  very  shocked  to  hear  that  kind  of  testimony  because  I  thought 
that  was  very  fmidamental  and  the  only  question  was  what  do  we  do 
about  maybe  15  or  20  percent  of  those  who  are  registered  who  do  not 
vote.  That  is  a  separate  problem  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  I  was  shocked  at  that  suggestion  from 
the  Justice  Department.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  bit  superficial, 
reflecting  what  indeed  ultimately  was  spelled  out  on  the  record  that 
there  had  been  no  attention  really  paid  to  this — too  many  other  things 
they  had  to  be  doing — even  though :  18  months  ago  they  were  up  here 
telling  us  the  same  thing,  for  whatever  reason  they  have  not  been  able 
to  attend  to  it  since.  And  I  have  every  confidence  that  if  we  appointed 
a  big  commission,  they  would  show  up  in  another  18  months  saying 
they  have  not  had  time  to  do  it  yet.  I  do  not  understand  that  kind  of 
an  allegation  unless  it  is  simply  to  stall  for  time,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  would  have  to  fit  it  into  that  category. 

Mr.  DiNKiNS.  I  suggest  and  hold  suspect  many  people  who  offer 
reasons  like  that — talking  about  voter  registration  and  election  proc- 
ess generally,  who  constantly  say,  "I  believe  the  problem  is  one  of 
difference  in  philosophy  in  the  first  instance,"  because  as  long  as  a 
person  believes  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  something  that  an  individual 
does  all  by  himself,  that  the  government  has  no  obligation  to  make  it 
easy  and  convenient,  then  it  follows  that  they  would  have  these  other 
thoughts.  But  if  we  could  ever  persuade  larger  numbers  of  people 
that  it  is  in  fact  a  government  obligation  to  have  voting  easy  and 
convenient,  then  obviously  we  must  have  registration  easy  and 
convenient. 

In  New  York  City,  for  instance — we  must  provide  enough  voting 
machines  so  that  there  are  not  long  lines.  The  New  York  Daily  News 
in  an  editorial  lambasted  me  because  I  was  in  favor  of  mail  regis- 
tration, that  people  ought  to  be  willing  to  wait  in  line  to  register,  which 
suggests  that  if  I  adopt  their  premise,  then  they  are  right,  but  I  do 
not.  Our  philosophy  is  different  to  start  with.  I  think  that  is  the 
problem. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

[Discussion  off  the  record.] 

The  Chairman.  Back  on  the  record. 

That  is  all  the  questions  I  have  at  this  time.  I  want  to  assure  you 
we  will  be  n\)  there,  and  you  can  rub  our  nose  in  the  realities  of  that 
problem.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  DiNKiNS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  next  witness  is  Mr.  Ben  J.  Wattenberg. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  BEN  J.  WATTENBERG,  THE  COALITION  FOR  A 

DEMOCRATIC  MAJORITY 

Mr.  Wattexberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  having  me  here. 
I  am  honored  to  appear  before  you. 

I  am  a  writer  on  political  and  demographic  subjects.  I  want  to  talk 
this  afternoon  just  briefly,  however,  about  one  specific  aspect  of  the 
voter  registration  issue  with  which  I  am  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  familiar. 

As  you  know,  both  of  the  major  parties  are  involved  in  a  reform- 
ing project  to  broaden  the  base  of  participation,  so  I  do  not  think  any 
comments  are  partisan.  I  would  suggest  that  this  problem  of  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  participation  in  the  delegate  selection  procedure  is  a 
very  important  work,  particularly  when  you  consider  the  fact  that 
the  most  recent  Democratic  nominee  and  the  most  recent-but-one  Ke- 
publican  Presidential  nominee  are  generally  regarded  in  the  political 
community  as  neither  representative  nor  responsive — not  only  to  the 
rank  and  file  American  voters — but  not  even  to  the  rank  and  file  in 
their  own  parties. 

In  point  of  fact  they  were  representative  and  responsive  to  only 
fringes  of  their  respective  parties.  As  we  saw  in  1964  and  1972 — if  you 
will  excuse  my  rephrasing  an  old  slogan — the  politics  of  the  fringe 
give  us  not  a  choice,  but  a  landslide.  One  just  shudders  to  think,  given 
this  system,  what  might  happen  in  our  political  system  if  in  some 
future  Presidential  election,  perhaps  in  1976,  the  Democrats  did  what 
they  did  in  1972  in  the  same  year  that  the  Republicans  did  what  they 
did  in  1964.  I  would  suggest  that  this  would  be  disastrous  for  our 
political  system.  Yet  all  efforts  at  party  reform  are  grievously  handi- 
capped by  the  situation  that  S.  352  is  designed  to  help  rectify — low 
voter  participation  in  primaries,  caucuses,  conventions  and  other  proce- 
dures in  which  party  leaders  are  selected. 

I  am  now  serving  on  a  task  force  of  a  new  organization  called  the 
Coalition  for  a  Democratic  Majority 

The  Chairmax.  This  is  capital  D  or  small  D  ? 

Mr.  Wattenberg.  Capital  D,  sir.  We  are  investigating  the  problem 
of  broadening  the  base  of  political  participation.  The  root  problem 
that  we  face  in  this  task  force  is  how  to  construct  a  system  to  fully 
represent  so-called  ordinary  Americans,  and  how  to  avoid  skewing  the 
system  to  give  disproportionate  weight  to  so-called  activists  and  mili- 
tants. And,  I  would  add,  to  those  at  the  far  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum. 

In  short,  how  does  one  activate  the  center  of  a  political  spectrum? 
One  way  that  we  have  come  upon  in  our  deliberations  is  that  of  seeing 
to  it  that  "ordinary  Americans"  are  registered  to  vote.  And  today, 
as  you  know,  largely  because  of  the  archaic  and  complicated  registra- 
tion laws  throughout  the  States,  it  is  Americans  of  the  lower  socio- 
economic classes  who  are  vastly  underrepresented  in  the  political 
process.  Demographically  our  voters  are  disproportionately  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  well-to-do,  the  highly  educated  and  those  in  the 
higher  occupational  categories.  Politically,  it  is  the  activist  and  mili- 
tant who  are  disproportionately  registered.  Conversely,  it  is  the  poor, 
the  black,  the  least  educated,  the  blue  collar  citizens  who  are  dispro- 
portionately less  likely  to  be  registered.  They  are  far  less  likely  to  be 
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registered  than  are  the  cause-oriented  militants  and  activists  from 
either  end  of  the  party.  ( See  tables  I-I V. ) 

So  it  seems  to  us  that  one  way — not  a  total  solution,  but  one  ap- 
proach— to  help  redress  this  balance  is  for  the  Congress  to  enact  S.  352. 
For  the  activists  of  the  fringes,  after  all,  are  already  registered.  They 
are  ready  to  go.  Any  additional  voters  who  would  be  drawn  into  the 
system  by  S.  352  would  tend  in  our  judgment  to  come  from  nearer  the 
center  of  the  political  spectrum. 

This  change  in  the  political  composition  of  the  electorate  would, 
I  suggest,  be  felt  immediately,  whatever  the  structural  reforms  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  parties — whether  they  involve  primaries,  cau- 
cuses, or  State  conventions. 

In  conclusion,  we  regard  voter  registration  reform  as  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  political  health  of  our  party.  It  would  help  the  parties  do 
what  our  system  is  supposed  to  do,  which  is  to  reflect  the  voice  of 
the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  say,  Ben,  that  that  is  a  very  fascinating  sug- 
gestion that  you  have  advanced  here,  one  that  has  received  virtually  no 
attention  in  terms  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  bill  and  its  con- 
sequences. That  is  the  broadening  of  the  whole  has  in  a  centrist  move- 
ment, which  would  thus  really  apply  very  realistically  likewise  to  both 
political  parties,  whatever  that  designation  may  imply,  and  thus  really 
strengthen  it  as  a — I  was  about  to  say  a  nonpartisan,  which  is  probably 
too  extreme ;  it  is  partisan  but  it  is  participatory  partnership  rather 
than  in  the  vernacular  of  one  party. 

Mr.  Wattenberg.  I  view  the  real  political  action  in  our  country,  to 
borrow  the  President's  metaphor,  as  taking  place  between  the  two 
35-yard  lines  of  our  political  gridiron.  What  the  passage  of  S.  352 
would  help  to  do  is  give  more  meaningful  representation  to  the  great 
majority  of  Americans,  be  they  Republican  or  Democrat,  who  regard 
themselves  not  as  fringe  Eepublicans  or  fringe  Democrats,  but  in  the 
broad  center.  I  am  submitting  tables  V  and  VI  which  indicate  how  low 
a  proportion  of  our  eligible  citizens  participate  in  our  primary  elections 
and  caucus  systems  in  some  States. 

I  think  your  bill  would  bring  people  more  into  the  system.  No  matter 
what  their  participation  would  then  yield  in  the  primary,  caucus  or 
convention  systems  within  the  individual  States,  it  would  make  the 
parties  to  some  degree  more  democratic. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  interested  in  the  full  testimony  when 
you  submit  that,  because  this  does  pursue  a  point  here  that  has  not 
received  full  enough  treatment. 

I  am  not  going  to  hold  you  here  longer  because  we  have  made  you 
wait  much  too  long  as  it  is,  but  I  do  want  to  thank  you.  Your  experience 
makes  it  much  more  than  rhetoric  or  mere  mimeographed  testimony, 
and  your  assessment  of  it  in  this  unusual  direction  lends  a  new  bit 
of  interest. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Wattenberg.  Thank  you,  Senator. 
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[The  aforementioned  tables  follow :] 

Table  I — Percent  of  eligible  voters  who  are  registered  to  vote  by  educational 

level— 1968 
Elementary :  Percent 

0  to  4  years 48.  5 

5  to  7  years 63. 1 

8  years 71.  7 

High  School : 

1  to  3  years 68.  5 

4  years 77.  8 

College : 

1  to  3  years 82.  9 

4  years 86.  5 

5  years  or  more 87.  9 

(Source  :  U.S.  Census  Department.) 

Table  II — Percentage  of  eligible  voters  who  are  registered  to  vote  by  family 

income  level — 1968 

Percent 

Under  $3000 65.  4 

$3000  to  $4999 66.  2 

$5000  to  $7499 72.  1 

$7500  to  $9999 78.  3 

$10,000  to  $14,999 82.  7 

$15,000  and  up 87.  8 

(Source  :  U.S.  Census  Department.) 


Table  III — Eligible  youth  (18-24  who  registered  to  vote) 

College  youth 

Non-college  youth 

(Source  :  New  York  Times  Survey — 1972.) 


Percent 
80 
55 


Table  IV — Eligible  workers  who  registered  to  vote  by  occupational  classification 


Blue  collar 

White  collar 

(Source  :  U.S.  Department  of  Census — 1968.) 


Percent 
70 

84 


TABLE  v.— DEMOCRATIC  PRIMARY  VOTE  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE   SELECTED 

STATES— 1972 


State 


Average 

Democratic 

1972 

presidential 

Democratic 

vote  (1960 

primary 

1964,  1968, 

vote  ' 

1972) 

Percent 

29, 658 

139,  799 

21 

1,  214, 839 

2,  220,  090 

54 

88,  855 

143,470 

62 

76,  834 

1,384,333 

6 

617,756 

1,  509,  351 

41 

1,212,330 

1,916,720 

63 

1,374,839 

2,414,922 

56 

37,  864 

251,  966 

15 

28,  017 

137,  095 

21 

District  of  Columbia. 

Illinois _. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 


1  Source:  Congressional  Quarterly. 
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TABLE  VI.-DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  PARTICIPATION  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE- 
SELECTED  STATES— 1972 

Average 

Democratic 

1972       presidential 

vote  (1960, 

1964,  1968, 


State 

participation! 

1972) 

Percent 

Iowa                              .  

35,000 

563, 849 

854,  430 

205,  350 

63, 692 

6 

Minnesota..  .      

85,000 

10 

Maine 

10,000 

5 

Nevada                                       , 

4,000 

6 

1  Source:  Democratic  National  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  advised  that  is  the  last  of  the  witness  list 
today.  This,  as  far  as  we  know,  concludes  a  long  series  of  witnesses 
over  now  a  period  of  last  year  and  this  year.  We  will  close  the  hear- 
ings subject  to  the  receipt  of  the  script  testimony  from  the  last  wit- 
ness. 

We  are  also  consulting  with  Senator  Fong,  and  we  have  agreed  to 
have  an  executive  meeting  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee on  Thursday  morning  next,  which  all  members  will  be  ad- 
vised of.  I  intend  to  propose  a  bill  for  mark-up  that  will  reflect  the 
essence  of  the  contributions  in  the  course  of  these  hearings.  We  have 
had  many  constructive  suggestions. 

The  committee  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:50  p.m.  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 

[The  following  statements  were  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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STATEMENT  OF   ,■  .  - 
PATRICK  J.  NILAN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNION  (AFL-CIO) 
ON  S.  352 
PROPOSING  TO  ESTABLISH  WITHIN  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS  A 
VOTER  REGISTRATION  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ADMINISTERING 
A  VOTER  REGISTRATION  PROGRAM  THROUGH  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  POST  OFFICE  &  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

MARCH  9,  1973 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

For  the  record,  I  am  Patrick  J.  Nilan,  National  Legislative 
Director  of  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union  (AFL-CIO)  with  officers 
at  817-14th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.   I  am  very  pleased  to  prer.ont 
testimony  in  support  of  your  bill,  S.  352,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  goes  n 
long  way  in  improving  registration  and  voting  rights  of  individuals. 

We  speak  in  behalf  of  more  than  400,000  postal  employees  for 
whom  we  are  the  Exclusive  National  Representative  for  labor-managcmont 
relations  and  collective  bargaining  with  the  U.S.  postal  Service.   Our 
membership  is  employed  in  post  offices  in  all  50  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 

Mr.  chairman,  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union  (AFL-CIO)  wir.hos 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  you  for  introducing  S.  352  and  zilr.o 
express  our  approval  of  S.  472,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  and  co-t-ponsorod 
by  eleven  of  his  colleagues,  which  provides  for  grants  necessary  in  iin- 
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plementing  and  modernizing  voter  registration  programs, 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  national  registration  and  voting  standards 
act  is  long  overdue,  and  adequate  administration  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  it  is  to  be  meaningful. 

There  are  too  many  barriers  in  some  states  that  have  made  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  all  of  the  people  to  exercise  their 
inherent  right  to  vote  for  their  public  servants. 

The  American  Postal  Workers  Union  asks  that  you  consider  in- 
corporating into  S.  352  those  provisions  of  S.  2574  introduced  in  1971 
by  you  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  have  established  a  30-day  residency 
requirement  for  voting  in  all  federal  elections.   It  also  provided  fin- 
ancial inducements  to  states  for  adopting  the  30-day  residency  require- 
ment and  the  postcard  registration  system. 

As  a  union  representing  postal  employees,  we  are  particularly 
pleased  that  the  Postal  Service  has  been  singled  out  as  the  agency  for 
which  the  voter  registration  program  is  to  be  administered  through. 

The  American  Postal  Workers  Union  has  and  will  continue  to  en- 
courage its  members  to  become  involved  and  engaged  in  registering  the 
unregistered  eligible  voters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  our  organization  and  membership, 
we  wholeheartedly  support  S.  352  and  your  efforts  to  enact  legislation 
that  is  the  key  to  making  a  great  democracy  like  ours  work. 
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STATFMENT  OF  CLYDE  M.  WEBBER,    NATIONAL  PRESIDENT 
AMmiCAN  FEDHRATION  OF  GOVEtiNMSNT  EMPLOYEES 
BfTOHE  THE  SFNATE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SraVICE,   ON.   S.   352,    A  BILL  TO  PHOVIDE  FOR  NATIONWIDE 
VOTFii  RBOISTRATION  BY  MAIL 

MARCH  21,    1973 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Oovernment  Bnployees,  ^JL-CIO,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  ;;.  352,  a  Bill  which  •stablishee  within  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Adminiatration  for  the  purpoaes  of  adjninistering 
a  voter  registration  program  through  the  Postal  Service. 

The  labor  movement  has  for  some  time  been  very  interested  in  standardizing 
and  modornizlng  registration  and  voting  laws.  The  AFOE,  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  has  endorsed  resolutlono  and  policy  statements  which  sought  the  revision 
of  election  laws  and  Federal  standards  for  them  as  well. 

While  recent  years  have  seen  considerable  improvement  in  the  situation, 
registration  and  voting  requirements  still  present  substantial  barriers  to 
exercising  the  right  to  vote  in  many  states.  We  view  these  barriers  as  both  unfair 
and  undemocratic.  Too  often  they  have  been  deliberately  designed  to  circumscribe 
rather  than  expand  the  voting  opportunities  of  American  citizens, 

A  study,  conducted  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  1971,  entitled  "Adminis- 
trativfi  Obstacles  to  Voting,"  shedo  light  on  the  problems  of  registration  and 
voting  in  American  and  suggests  that  there  is  indeed  far  more  than  apathy  limiting 
participation  of  our  citizens  in  the  electoral  process.  Based  on  251  conimunitiea, 
it  concluded  that  in  52  per  cent  of  the  registration  places  the  office  wasn't 
clearly  marked,  so  that  it  was  hard  to  find.  In  77  per  cent  of  the  couBimnities, 
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th«ro  was  no  Saturday  refjistratlon  in  non-election  months,   and  in  75  per  cent, 
no  evening  registration,  forcing  workers  to  take  time  off  to  register.     ITiere 
was  no  bilingual  assistance  where  needed  in  30  per  cent  of  the  corammities 
surveyed. 

Some  states  have  made  sincere  efforts  to  clear  away  some  of  the  obstacles 
that  have  otood  between  citizens  and  the  voting  booth  for  years.     But  still,  the 
laws  of  many  states  and  localities  do  not  facilitate  voter  participation.     It  is 
time,  we  believe,  to  address  this  problem  systematically  and  con^jrehensivaly. 
It  is  time  to  enact  national  registration  and  voting  standards. 

S.  352,  introduced  by  Senator  McQee,  contains  many  important  Inproveraents 
in  registration  and  voting.     IMs  Bill  establishes  a  natiojial  system  of  voter 
registration  for  voting  in  presidential,   senatorial  and  congressional  elections, 
administered  by  the    "Voter  Registration  Administration"  in  the  Bureau  of  tho 
C-msus.     Postcard  registration  forms  will  be  delivered  through  the  mail  to  each 
postal  address  pre-addressed  for  mailing  to  the  tpproprlate  state  or  local 
registration  office.     The  Bill  also  provides  financial  inducements  to  the   States 
to  adopt  the  postcard  registration  system.     Fraud  prevention  teams  will  operate 
in  each  state  with  the  local  election  officials. 

Unfortunately,  S.  352  omits  a  provision  contained  in  earlier  Bills  which 
would  have  prohibited  denying  the  right  to  vote  in  any  Federal  election  to  ai^rone 
solely  because  the  date  of  new  residence  took  place  recently.     'Riese  provisions 
sought  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  a  residency  requirement  no  longer  than  30  days 
for  voting  in  state  and  Jx>cal  elections.     PVen  if  some  legislators  feel  this  is 
too  brief,  perheps  a  period  no  longer  than  60  days  might  have  been  accepted, 
^ktending  a  residency  requlroruent  of  no  more  than  30  days,  or  alternatively  60 
days,  to  Federal  elections,  and  providing  financial  assistance  to  states  which 
bring  their  registration  and  voting  laws  into  line  with  the  Federal  residency 
requirements  would  make  sure  that  the  franchise  is  broadened  for  many  Uho  would 
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like  to  vote  but  may  be  unable  to  do  30  solely  because  of  a  recent  change  of 
residence . 

In  addition,  we  feel  the  time  has  come  to  scrutinize  absentee  registration 
and  voting  restrictions.  Currently,  some  states  have  different  standards  for 
both  Federal  and  state  elections.  We  believe  it  would  promote  political  democracy 
and  maturity  to  institute  uniform  standards  regarding  absentee  registration  and 
voting, 

J\irthermore,  there  is  also  a  need  to  inprove  cxirrent  adninistrative  practices, 
particularly  in  record-keeping  and  the  printing  of  election  data,  which,  in  the 
«nd,  could  assist  in  minimizing  the  possibility  of  voter  fraud. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  national  voter  registration  proposal  will  become 
law.  It  is  our  opinion  that  if  left  to  individual  state  action,  the  reforms  they 
enact  will  still  lack  unifonnity.  Registration  is  a  national  problem  and  it  can 
best  be  solved  by  national  initiative.  It  is  our  opinion  that  if  one  provides  a 
sljiple  method  for  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  become  registered,  they  will  be 
able  to  respond  both  by  registering  and  by  exercising  their  most   basic  constitutional 
prerogative:  to  vote  on  Election  Day, 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  fully  endorse  the  views  expressed  by  the  AFL-CID 
In  their  statements  of  Pbbruary  8,  1973*  on  this  subject. 
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